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<table occasions teach new duties, 
ime makes ancient good uncouth, 
They must upwardstill, and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth.’ 


—Lowell, in “The Present Crisis.” 
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Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by N. A. 
Trussell. 


Thrice glad the morn ; 
When Christ was born, 

In Bethlehem far away; 
Yet deeper still 

The joys that fill 

Our hearts on Easter-day. 


Since Eden old 

Grim Death did hold, 

O’er earth, relentless pow’r; 
On Easter-day 

Christ broke his sway, 

Gave Man a conqueror’s power. 


Come forth, New Life, 

With goodness rife, 

Bid care, grief, doubt, “Be gone" 
Live from the heart, 

Not act thy part,— 

Thus deeds are nobly done. 





Ringworms, 





Some time ago a physician noticed that 
a great many children suffering from ring- 
worm lost this troublesome complaint at 
the seaside, the bathing, added to the sea 
air, apparently bringing about the cure. 
After this the physician tried the effect of 
a strong solution of common salt and 
water on those cases which came under 
his notice at home. The result was that. 
in about a month a cure was wrought. 
The salt and water was applied at night, 
and was washed off in the morning with 
a solution of boric acid. This remedy has 
the advantage of being both safe and 
simple, and may be tried by any mother. 





Care of the Teeth. e 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Many of the preparations and lotions pur- 
chased from druggists for cleaning the 
teeth are positively injurious, and their use 
should be avoided. An excellent, simple 
dentifrice can be made at a very small 
cost by every woman who wishes to keep 
her teeth in good condition. It consists of 
a mixture of equal parts of pulverized char- 
coal and powdered borax, scented with two 
or three drops of oil of cloves. Another 
preparation of borax and orris root will 
not only be found to clean the teeth and 
mouth chemically, but will correct acidity 
of the stomach and sweeten the breath. A 
simple wash of salt and water will harden 
the gums, but should not be used too fre- 
quently. As a rule, elear, cold water should 
be used regularly for brushing the teeth, 
and the cleaning preparations and lotions 
applied two or three times a week.—Hliza 
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“Home Made Liniments. 





It is difficult to find a liniment that will 
be of more general usefulness than simple 
camphorated oil or camphor liniment as it 
is often called. It is valuable for rubbing 
on the outside of the throat or on’ the 
chest as a gentle stimulant, or it may be 
used in ease of chronic rheumatism, 
where it must be applied with friction to 
give any relief. It may be purchased of 
the druggist, or it may be prepared at 
home by dissolving one ounce of gum cam- 
phor in four fluid ounces of olive oil. In case 
of a severe cold a piece of flannel dipped in 
camphor liniment and heated and laid over 
the chest under a layer of cotton batting 
will seldom fail to bring relief to a little 
child or even to an older person. Ammonia 
liniment is a more powerful stimulant to 
the skin. It is made by mixing half an 
ounce of spirits of ammonia with an ounce 
of olive oil and shaking in a bottle until 
they are mixed. Apply it with the palm of 
the hand, using abundant friction. 

A compound liniment which is recom- 
mended for rheumatism and “numbness” 
is made of two and a half ounces of gum 
camphor, one dram of oil of lavender dis- 
solved in seventeen fluid ounces of alcohol. 
After this add three fluid ounces of a 
strong solution of ammonia and shake the 
ingredients thoroughly together in a bottle. 
Keep it closely corked when not in use. 
A good liniment for bruises and strains is 
made of two fluid ounces of alcohol, two 
fluid ounces of ammonia and two table- 
spoonfuls of salt. Put these ingredients 
in a quart bottle and fill it with rain 
water; shake the bottle every time this 
liniment is used. Apply it with friction, 
using the palm of the hand as the massage 
nurse does. The efficacy of almost any of 
the liniments depends considerably on the 
care and zeal with whigh it is applied. In 
all eases the skin should be covered with 
flannel and often with cotton batting after 
the liniment has been applied, as it is de- 
sirable to keep in the heat of the rubbing. 
A good healing liniment for chafed skin, 
burns or sealds is made of three ounces of 
spermaceti and one ounce of white wax 
melted into a pint of olive oil by setting 
them in a bottle uncorked in a pan of 
warm water, and repeatedly shaking the 
bottle, returning it to the warm water un- 
til the ingredients are all melted together. 
—N. Y. Farmer. 





March Colds. 





The colds that arise from, the damp 
ground and chill, harsh winds of March 
are especially likely to affect the delicate 
bronchial tubes or produce that most 
deadly of American diseases, pneumonia. 
Croupy colds and coughs are therefore 
common in the first month of spring. Pre- 
vention in this case, as in most others, is 
better than cure. Children who go out in 
March weather must be carefully. protect- 
ed. During the frequent wind and dust 
Storms that usually occur in this month 
little children and delicate persons should 
Stay within doors, and women who are 
compelled. to go out should protect them- 
selves. with stout veils. After the shut- 
in period of winter every one is somewhat 
deficient-in yitality. and more likely to 
take. cold. It is essential that the feet 
should be thoroughly protected from damp- 
hess by stout, thick-soled shoes and light 
India rubbers, Leaking rubbers are wotse 
than none. A great deal might be-~said 
about the vicious practice of collecting old 
Tubber overshoes and manufacturing them 
Over again. India rubber is a vegetable 
material that disintegrates with age, and 
shoddy rubber shoes made of old rubber 
very soon fall into pieces. It is better to 
depend upon stout soled calfskin shoes 
Without extra rubber overshoes than to 
Wear rubbers that Jet in the dampness by 
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pure outdoor air helps to strengthen them 
against the presence of colds. See that 
they sleep in well ventilated rooms. ‘The 
possible danger that may arise from the 
dampness of the air at this season is in- 
comparably less than the danger of reduc- 
ing the strength and vital powers by 
breathing impure air. The atmosphere in 
a sleeping room isimpure when there is 
no current of fresh ait flowing in. 

Watch children’s feet carefully, no mat- 
ter how well they are shod; they may man- 
age to get their feet wet. There is not 
nearly so much datiger while they are ex- 
ercising outdoors in the pure air as there 
vis for them to keep wet shoes on after 
they come in. Remove their shoes as soon 
as they come in and if there is the least 
dampness about their stockings put on 
warm, dry ones, as well as warm, dry 
shoes. If the feet are very wet, let the 
child soak thém about ten minutes in 
water as warm as the child can bear, rub- 
bing them afterward with the hands and a 
little aleohol and water until the skin is 
red. This prevents the danger of a chill 
from this source, which is. the precursor 
of croup or pneumonia. <A cold in the 
head is a comparatively harmless, cold, 
but a cold that settles in the lungs, er, as 
it generally does at the beginning, in the 
bronchial tubes, is one to be dreaded. 

When a person shows signs of the bégin- 
ning of a hoarse cold, it may be broken up 
by prompt measures. Try to induee a per- 
spiration by soaking the feet in hot water, 
in which a tablespoonful of mustard has 
been dissolved. Keep the patient well 
wrapped up in blankets during this foot 
bath. Give as much hot flaxseed lemon- 
ade as the patient will drink. If there 
is-any chilly, painful sensation across the 
lungs, put a mustard plaster between the 
shoulders and one across the chest. Let 
the sufferer go to bed at once under 
abundant cover, in a bed that has been 
well heated by hot bricks wrapped in 
newspapers or hot water bottles. <A doc- 
tor would probably give an adult six.grains 
of quinine to help break up such a cold. 
It is hardly wise to administer this medi- 
cine without the advice of a physician, as 
quinine affects different persons different- 
ly. The dose for a child over six years 
of age is half that for an, adult.* It is 
followed for three days by a tonic dose of 
two grains for an adult or one grain for 
a child, given three times a day. A child 
under six years of age is too young for 
this medicine. 

To break up a croupy cold, give a child 
a laxative medicine—cigtor.oil is a safe 


he: “with hot flan- 
wels dipped in goose grease or olive: oil 
and sprinkled with camphor. They should 
be heated as hot as they can be borne. 
Try to induce perspiration by hot blankets 
and the use of mild mustard plasters, if 
necessary, made of half flour and half 
mustard. Keep the little one’s feet very 
warm.—Tribune. 
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Personal Experience. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


A year ago I sent to Rochester, N. Y., 
an order for fifteen fruit trees, besides 
grape vines, and small fruits. I wish to 
tell you how pleased I was with them. I 
set them out. myself, being my first ex- 
perience. Every one lived and made a 
fine growth. Thank you very much for the 
Lombard plum trees you presented me. I 
received as a premium six plants of 
Green’s Big Berry.. They all lived and 
multiplied. 

In November I potted a plant and 
brought it into the house. The 25th of 
February I picked a strawberry measuring 
four and three-fourths inches in circumfer- 
ence. The plant has several more green 
ones, besides ‘buds and blossoms. I have 
taken Green’s Fruit Grower for the past 
two years, since I have been here, and do 
not think I could get along without it. 
Hoping it will continue to prosper I re- 
main—Very truly, A. L. Sprague, Mass. 





Farmer’s Fruit Garden. 


When we were small boys our garden 
was made square and paneled in by split- 
ting staves out of white oak. A row of 
currant and gooseberry bushes was planted 
close to the fence upon three sides and an 
Isabella grape took up the fourth. When 
ploughing our garden the horses could not 
disturb the bushes. This garden must have 
been a success, judging from the way the 
neighbors talked about it. Mother’s seed 
sack held about one-half bushel and it was 
generally full when fall came. It was hung 
up ready to ‘be distributed in the spring. 
Our seeds always grew. The farmer’s 
garden and fruit patch should be in a long 
strip, and should be planted in rows so a 
fine tooth cultivator can be run through. 
The strawberry plants should be set in the 
garden part and they should be set out 
each spring. The third crop should be the 
last; the patch should then be ploughed up 
and the ground planted to garden for a 
couple of years. Always select plants from 
the previous year’s setting, so you can 
keep them pure; a two-year-old plant is 
worthless to reset. Plant three rows; one 
each of Warfield, Crescent and Beder- 
wood and plant Bederwood in the centre. 
In currants plant one row of Fay’s and two 
of Red Cross and White Grape. In goose- 
berries plant two rows of Downing and 
one of Houghton. I would not set out 
grapes as far north as Minnesota. The 
word ‘hardy does not mean that the Snyder 
blackberry will not winter-kill in Minne 
sota. Where we have to lay down rasp- 
berries and blackberries to protect them 
the common farmer had better not set 
them. A patch of Loudon red raspberries 
may be planted in some corner.—Rural 
Home. 





Montana boasts of the second largest ap- 
ple. orchard in the United States. It is the 
property of Marcus Daly and contains 
565,000 trees, being part of the famous 
Bitter Root stock farm. Another big orch- 
ard is owned by. the Bitter Root Orchard 
Company, containing 49,000 apple trees in 
the solid biock. ‘There are many orchards 
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quired in large quantities by the canning 
factories as well as in the city markets, 
while the Windsor supplies the fruit stands 
with the largest and most excellent fruit of 
its season, with no probability of a sur- 
plus for years to come. It is rarely sold at 
less than 10 cénts per pound at wholesale. 
The magnitude of the sour cherry interests 
may be better understood and appreciated 
were I to say that the annual crop of two 
parties of my acquaintance amounts to be- 
tween forty and fifty tons, which is picked 
for market at an expense of about $1 per 
ewt. It is usually sold at from $100 to 
$120 per ton. As grown in the locality re- 
ferred to, these varieties are but little in- 
clined to decay, and quite free from the 
depredations of birds, and hence they are 
especial favorites among orchardists. 

The conditions that exist in Northern 
New York are the same that we have 
through Central Iowa. It has been dem- 
onstrated that we are in the most favored 
part of the world for producing a sour 
cherry, and with a market in the great 
north and northwest, as well as south, the 
fear of over-production is too far in the 
future. The two first mentioned are favor- 
ites to plant here, but the Windsor has 
proven too tender to plant only in the 
favored locations. 





A Fruit Prophet Wanted. 





Where is the man living that thirty years 
ago would have dared to predict that be- 
fore the close of the century single towns 
in the State of New York would have pro- 
duced and found profitable markets for 
cherries by the hundred tons, plums, 
peaches, pears and quinces:in much greater 
quantities, apricots by hundreds of bushels, 
and small fruits to match? asked S. D. 
Willard at the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Meeting, as reported by the American Cul- 
tivator. Yet such is the fact, and the de 
mand is yet in advance of the supply. Is 
not the outlook full of encouragement to 
the professional fruit grower, who is re- 
ceiving from $150 to $300 per acre net for 
his crops? A friend the past season, with 
a thirty-acre peach orchard, sold his crop 
for a little more than $7,000,—from two 
carloads alone realizing between $1,400 and 
$1,500. The quality was superior. He 
made the crop by high culture. A large 
crop of Duchess pears netted the shipper 
between $14 and $15 per barrel, carefully 
estimated, the fruit being packed in bushel] 

t is. ; 


boxes and shipped to England.» 


and han on business principles, There 
were crops ®f plums that netted the grower 
from $300 to $400 per acre, and currants 
that yielded returns of $400 per acre. 
Instances could be multiplied of like results, 
and yet you may say they are exceptions, 
yet is it not equally true that success is the 
exception in every department of life? It 
has ever been so, and ever will be, while 
intelligent industry will ever have its re- 
ward. But the successful fruit grower 
must be full of intelligence as regards his 
profession; and he should keep himself 
thoroughly read up on the best methods to 
be employed in culture and feeding as well 
as handling and preparing for market, the 
wants of the various markets sought, and, 
last but not least, an acquaintance with all 
the varieties of promise that are being in- 
troduced, some of which will certainly su- 
persede those of to-day. Our population is 
changing, and with this comes a corre- 
sponding change in the taste of the pur- 
chaser and consumer. This feature I have 
found’ very marked in varieties of plums 
that I have been growing; varieties that 
are strongest in demand, and sell at the 
top of the market to-day, were scarcely 
known fifteen years ago. This has neces- 
sitated grafting over hundreds of trees to 
newer sorts. Quite too many in making 
their selections for the contemplated orch- 
ard seem to pick from every page of a 
nurseryman’s catalogue instead of confining 
themselves to a few varieties of known 
value, or seeking the advice of an orchard- 
ist near by whose experience and oppor- 
tunities would make his counsel valuable. 
Oftentimes a fruit of superior excellence is 
of little value to the commercial grower be- 
cause lacking in the color, size or attract- 
ive features demanded in certain markets. 
Color and size in nearly all fruit is at a 
premium, when possibly quality may be 
at a discount. 





From Oklahoma to Porto Rico. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Dear Sir: I write you to know if you 
were ever in Cuba or Porto Rico. I am 
about sold out here and think I will go to 
Cuba or Porto Rico and put out a fruit 
farm, it seems-to me it would be a good 
place and I would like your advice on it 
and what fruits would do best in your 
judgment. Oklahonia’ is a little too far 
north for a sure thing. Peach or plum or 
apricot crop late frosts. I have Elberta 
in bloom now,also Triumph and apricots. 
I have a friend traveling in Cuba now 
looking after timber. He is a timber man, 
a big tree gets his eye.and he can’t see 
anything else. Now give me your best on 
fruits in Cuba on the “square.”—A. L. 
Porter, Oklahoma. ; 

(Reply: No I have not been to Cuba or 
Porto Rico. I should not advise you to go 
there for the purpose of beginning an en- 
'terprise. I do not, as a rule, advise people 
to leave this country for any other 
country. We have the best country in the 
world, and the most productive. If one 
cannot succeed in the United States, with 
all the advantages we possess here, it is 
doubtful if he-can succeed anywhere. 
Thus my effort is to discourage my friends 
from leaving a locality where they were 
born and brought up to go far away among 
strangers, not knowing what difficulties 
they may encounter. I was born and 
brought up at the North, and I am sure 
from what I have seen of the South I 
should not like to live at the South. My 
Northern friends who have gone South are 
not at all pleased with the conditions they 
find there. The fact is, we become by force 
of. habit accustomed to our surroundings 
where we have lived ‘a long time, and any 
serious change in climate, or in the char- 
acter of the community, does not please us? 
If you have a wife and children your moy- 
ing to a distant point would be more se- 
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hand, the soil of Porto Rico is undoubtedly 
fertile, and the same can be said of the 
Island of Cuba. The conditions prevailing 
in both these places, however, are peculiar. 
Everything is somewhat disorganized. The 
markets are uncertain and unsettled. In 
Porto Rico there is much suffering for lack 
of a market for products. The inhabitants 
there are now too poor to buy fruits if you 
should grow them. Then again, you would 
know nothing of the kinds of fruits grown 
in Porto Rico. Fruits there are produced 
spontaneously, also in Cuba; therefore 
fruits are very cheap, \Wecanmot advise you 
as ‘to what to plant im Porto Rico.—Editor 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Renovating Old Orchards. 





A long neglected orchard cannot be ex- 
pected to arrive at the profitable condition 
of trees that have received the proper care 
and attention from the beginning. In many 
cases trees may have become so fixed in 
habit that nbd amount of good treatment 
can make them bear satisfactorily. In 
order to undertake this work aright a 
grower must arrive at a clear conception 
of the agencies which conduce to produc- 
tiveness in order that the work of renova- 
tion may take the proper form. Perhaps 
foremost. among the needs of an old orch- 
ard, says the Farmers’ Advocate, is that 
of tilling and fertilizing the land. Exten- 
sive execution with the saw, and perhaps 
the axe, may be necessary to make: thor- 
ough horse cultivation possible. There are 
usually in such old plantations trees that 
are clearly not worth the room they, occupy, 
either from a dying condition of the tree, 
or from the poor variety of the fruit pro- 
duce. In the latter case, if the trees are 
sound, grafting with approved varieties 
may be resorted to. Otherwise these are 
better removed to the wood pile as cum- 
berers of the ground. If the orchard has 
been long in sod, the roots may be so near 
the surface that ploughing near the trees 
is impossible, or at least unwise. The spade 
or disk harrow can in such cases be used 
to good effect in the spring, before the 
ground ‘becomes hard, at least near the 
trunks. It has also been recommended to 
drop corn or other grain into holes made 
with a small crowbar around the trees, and 
allow the pigs to root up the ground in 
search of it. This stirring of the surface 
preserves moisture and makes it*conyenient 
to work in manure, which will not. only 
feed. the t _ the 5. ' has, 


“be supported. The work of cultivation must 


wait for some weeks yet, but that of prun- 
ing can be gone on ‘with at pleasure. In 
all probability this will have to be some- 
what heavily done, more for the purpose of 
correcting the results of years of neglect 
than that of making the trees bear. The 
latter result will come as a matter of con- 
sequence after the trees will have overcome 
the severe shock. Where it is necessary to 
remove large limbs the wounds should be 
painted to prevent checking and bleeding. 
The effort must be in the direction of pro- 
ducing new and fresh wood for fruit bear- 
ing, and to trim the top sufficiently to ad- 
mit the sunlight and air, and to allow the 
fruit to develop to something like perfec- 
tion of size and quality. When the new 
wood has once formed and the tree has 
re-established its equilibrium, fruit-bearing 
may be looked for, if other conditions are 
right. Among these other conditions must 
be the absence of insect And fungous infes- 
tations, which can be overcome only by dis- 
lodging eggs, nest and insects, by remov- 
ing the rough outer bark, and by thorough 
application of insecticides and fungicides 
at the proper season. A liberal dressing of 
wood ashes to the trees and the land will 
have an excellent effect on both the trees 
and the fruit produced. 





Here and There, 





Spunge—Talk !s cheap. 

Kostick—You seem to think so, from the 
way you use my _ telephone.—Baltimore 
American, 

Life is not very stagnant in North Caro- 
lina, if we may judge from these items in 
a recent issue of a rural North Carolina 
paper: 

“Major Williams has had his leg eut off 
in a sawmill. “ 

“Colonel Scott happened to the acicdent 
of having his head blown off by a boiler 
explosion. 

“Our new preacher had his house burned 
down recently. 

“ive Mormon elders were tarred and 
feathered yesterday. 

“The new town hall was struck by light- 
ning on Tuesday. 

“A circus mule kicked one of our lead- 
ing citizens on Saturday evening last. 

“The new Coroner was run over by a 
railroad train Wednesday. ‘ 

“There is no news of importance in 
town.”—New York- Tribune. 

To a young man who stood smoking a 
cigar the other day there approached the 
elderly and impertinent reformer of imme- 
morial legend. 

“How many cigars a day do you smoke?’ 
asked the licensed meddler in other peo- 
ple’s affairs. 

“Three,” replied the youth, as patiently 
as he could. 

Then the inquisition continued: 

“How much do you pay for them?” 

“Threetpence,’’ confessed the young man. 

“Don’t you know, sir,” continued the 
sage, “that if you would save that money, 
hy the time you are as old as I am you 
would own that big building on the cor- 
ner?’ 

“Do you own it?’ inquired the smoker. 

“No,” replied the old man. 

“Well, I do,” said the young man.— 
Gloucester Herald. 





It is especially necessary for us to per- 


ceive the vital relation of individual courage | 


and character to the common welfare be- 
cause ours is a government of public opin- 
ion, and public opinion is but the aggregate 
of individual thought. We havé the awful 
responsibility «s a community of doing what 





-we choose; and it'is of the last importance 








that we choose to do what is wise and 
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flowers.”’ 


If, in the sultry month July 

When skeeters bite and bad bugs fly, 
(O all the saints bepity us!) 

How we should tear our hair (and kuss) 
If one dare whisper, e’er so cool, 

“You are a-er-a-July. fool!’ 


Kind Nature formed things as they are, 
From Sandy Hook to Zanzibar; 

And Elves, not Furies, made this day, 
We'll catch, from it, what fun we may. 


Should others “‘get the best of us,” 

We’ll not snarl up and make a fuss; 

But, be our name Eve, Paul or Stephen, 
We will, if possible, ‘‘get even. 





WHAT CAUSES KNOTTY 
FRUIT? 

Curculio and Scab Chiefly 

Responsible. 





What, in your opinion, is the main cause 
of knotty fruit? In some parts of the 
country this is getting to be quite a serious 
question, especially with pears. We know 
that the easiest answer to this question is 
“ourculio,” but this does not seem to cover 
all the causes, especially on apples and 
pears, for curculios are not frequently 
found on apples, at least in the West. Will 
you enumerate some of the causes you have 
observed for this knotty and twisted fruit? 

There are several causes, curculio not be- 
ing one of them here. In the order of their 
importance in Vermont and through this 
section generally, they seem to be scab 
fungus, Railroad worm, Tent caterpillar, 
lack of cultivation and Codlin-moth. Scab 
is by all odds the most efficient cause, espe- 
cially with pears. The Railroad worm is 
very bad this year, particularly in sweet 
apples. Neglect and general mismanage- 
ment also cause much bad and knotty fruit. 
—F. A. Waugh, Vermont Experiment Sta- 
tion. . 
BORDBAUX MIXTURE AND THE 

ARSENITES. 

While it is true that the curculios are 
largely and justly chargeable with the 
knottiness of the apples, pears and quinces, 
there are several other causes that add to 
this trouble. Chief among these are some 
of the fungous .diseases. Apple scab is, 
perhaps, the worst‘ of all of them. \ It af- 
fects both the apple and pear, and not only 
the fruit but the foliage. It makes brown- 
ish-black patehes, sometimes-half an inch 
in diameter, which cause the fruit almost 


ak 


“of the fungns. ~ When the dark 


: patches. run together the flesh often cracks. 


The fruit is thus made small, distorted in 
shape and of little or no value either for 
home or market use. It also destroys the 
leaves to such an extent that the trees are 
almost defoliated. This is the most de- 
structive of all diseases that affect the 
apple and pear: 

The quince is affected by another species 
of fungus, which causes the leaves first to 
become brown-spotted, then turn yellow 
and often fall before midsummer. On the 
fruit it forms dark brown or nearly black 
spots, under which the flesh toughens and 
shrinks until sunken places of considerable 
depth develop by the growth of the rest of 
the fruit. This disease also works on the 
pear. There is still another fungus, which 
is calléd a rust (Roestelia aurantiaca), that 
preys upon the quince. It forms orange- 
colored spots, which finally+become hard, 
dry, black and sunken. With all these dis- 
eases, and perhaps others of similar char- 
acter which are not so well studied out by 
scientists, the treatment should be _ thor- 
oughly to spray with Bordeaux Mixture, 
beginning just before-the buds open in the 
spring, ahd again about two weeks later, 
with one or more applications after thé 
fruit is well started, to growing. 

The. different species of curetilios and 


yougers are much more difficult of control; } 


They deposit their eggs.in the fruit, when 
they develop into larvae beyond the reach 


of anything that-can be applied to:kill them. | 


Nor can -the beetles that do the laying~be 
killed by poison, or in any other way, so 
far as is known, except by first being 
caught. The jarring process is quite ef- 
fectual, but it is costly. It requires much 
labor frequently to jar the trees and catch 
‘the bugs. 
by a very small species of curculio, which 
causes small, sunken, corky spots that often 
are so numerous as to render much of the 
fruit comparatively worthless. The low, 
bushy habit of the trees makes it necessary 
especially to prune them so that they may 
be jarred. One fortunate fact with re- 
gard to spraying for the fungous diseases 
is that the arsenical preparations may be 
added to the copper mixtures, and all ap- 
plied at once, thus killing Codlin-moth and 
any leaf-eating insects that may be trouble- 
some, and the germs of the fungous dis- 
eases at the same time.—H. E. Van De- 
man, in Rural New Yorker. 





Race of Oxen. 





Editor: Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Mr. Smith is one of those men who are 
fond of telling jokes on other people. But 
now the neighborhood is ringing -with one 
on himself and neighbor, Mr. Dany. As 
they were coming out of town driving their 
oxen, a short time ago, happening to be a 
little late, Mr. Dany said: “‘Let’s have a 
race and hasten things up a little.” ‘All 
right,” responded Mr. Smith, “wait till we 
get up to where I killed a snake coming 
down. (My oxen are afraid of snakes.” So 
they waited till Mr. Smith got his snake 
and tied it to the end of a stick.. Mr. Dany 
taking off his coat fastened it to a stick, 
likewise, saying he could get more run out 
of this oxen that way. 

So off they went, Mr. Smith plying the 
snake and Mr. Dany the coat. Mr. Dany 
had gained about ten feet when suddenly 
the tongue of the wagon:slipped out: of the 


| ring of the yoke. -The cart stopped, throw- 


ing Mr. Dany about twenty feet out in a 
field. Mr. Smith was so-close behind he 
couldn’t stop 80 on came his oxen ri 
Mr. Dany’s wagon, The shock turned Mr. 
Smith’s wagon upside down, throwing him 
into a ditch, while the oxen went lumber- 
ing down the road after Mr. Dany’s. .- 

- After the men picked themseives up and 


The quince is especially affected | 


tinto|. 


There are an number of ways in which 
yourcan test a woman’s beauty and prove 
that itis vain. You can see her after she 
has-daneed until dawn and drives home in 
the-eold, blue light. You can drop in upon 
| her-when hér neglige is such in reality, and 
not-azmatter of ruffles and lace. You can 
see her rise dripping from the surf, no 
daughter-of foam and fire, but a creature 
of dank Jocks and purple lips. Or you can 
look«at-hep after she‘has gone twice around 
the.links in the blazing sun and dust- 
fraught wind. All these are likely to con- 
vince you of the deceitfulness of beauty. 
But: some women are so fair as to. bear 
each and all of these tests. Yet if you.were 
to put them in a smoky, close sleeping. car, 
anywhere between, say, Tucson and Yuma, 
at the middle of an August day, they might 
then become, as every one else, so ugly 
that it would increase your ugliness. and 
bad: temper to be forced to look at. them. 
When.a woman under these last conditions 
is still pleasant to contemplate, you may 
set it down that her charms are real and 
enduring.—Argonaut. 





‘No Fear of Death, 





“Ihave seen thousands of persons die 
under_all sorts of circumstances, and never 
yet have I seen one display the ‘slightest 
fear of déath.” This remarkable statement 
was made the other day by a physician 
who-has practiced many years in Phil- 
adelphia, and who has seen a great deal of 
hospital service. “It is a popular fallacy,” 
he went on, “to imagine that a death-bed 
scene is ever terrible, other than as a part- 
ing between loved ones. The fear of the 
unknown is never present at the last. Even 
amid-ignorance and vice I have never ex- 
perienced such scenes, as a novelist, who 
strives after realism, will sometimes pic- 
ture--When a patient is told that he can 
not recover and the end is near, he in- 
variably seems resigned to his fate, and 
his only thought seems to be of those who 
are to be left behind. This is true alike of 
men and women. Those who become hys- 
terical and declare they are not fit to die 
are the ones who are uot as ill as they 
think=they are. These always get well. 
A psychological reason? Oh; I don’t know 
that there is any. It’s juste human trait.” 
—Philadelphia Record. 





Confidence. ‘ 
i . 4 or Se tel Nita ~ ae 
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Peer 


tit Se oh: 


Trust men, and they will be true to you; 
treat:them greatly, and they will show them- 
selvesgreat.—Emerson. . 





Referring to the governor’s recommenda- 
tion that $60,000,000 be spent on the canal, 
Mr. Callaway figured that at this rate, al- 
lowing interest on the amount invested at 
4 per cent. and $500,000 a year for operat- 
ing expenses, the canal would cost in round 
numbers $3,000,000 a year. This would 
amount to a charge of nearly 3 cents a 
bushel for every bit of grain the port of 
New York could hope to receive. The 
prevailing rate on the New York Central, 
he said, was now about 2% cents a bushel 
from Buffalo to the ship’s side in New 
York. And grain, he said, was the prin- 
cipal. commodity that would get through 
the Canal. 

The talk that coal would be shipped 
through this canal, Mr. Callaway asserted, 
was nonsense since the canal did not tap a 
coal region. 


“hope and trust in itself.—Cieero. | 








customers prefer good eountry. butter to 
the creamery produst. “We all know 
housewives whose butter always sells. well, 
not only for-its quality.-but because of their 
reputation for neatness; People are ready 
to pardon a fault in any other food sooner 
than in. butter-and.neat,- skillful work will 
improve its flavor. 

It is necessary to exercise care in every 
stage of the work. The housekeeper’s part 
usually» begins when. the milk is ‘brought 
from the barn.- The buckets should=be of 
heavy tin, with as few seams as possible, 
and the milk.strained. as soon as it-¢omes 
in. Some housewives prefer a cloth, others 
a wire strainer and both kinds have. their 
good qualities. Whether the k-is: kept 
in jars, crocks, pans or buckets there:should 
be a plentiful supply ‘so that part of them 
may be sunning while the others-are in 
use. Separators save much hard work 
and enable one to make more butter from 
a certain amount of milk than is *possible 
in the old fashioned way. Have a@ petent 
churn. with as little machinery as pdssible 
about-it-so it willsbe easy to keep it-clean. 
The barrel churn. is a favorite with many, 
but with the various affairs that the house- 
keeper must Jook after, she is apt to:forget 
secasionally, and -after-you- havé=-pbegun 
your churning with the top ‘unfastened a 
few ‘times; ‘spilling the cream all over the 
floor, we ‘believe the average housekeeper 
will decide in favor of some other kind. 

There is no~part of the butter-making 
that is more important than cleaning the 
milk vessels. As soon as the milk is 
emptied out. of them, every bucket;.‘crock 
or pan should be rinsed with clear= water, 
washed thoroughly in a hot pearlifiié-suds, 
and put-out in the sunshine to air all day. 
This treatment will’ remove all milk par- 
ticles. fromthe vessels and leave them 
sweet, clean and free from injury... There 
is no place where a woman’s careful over- 
sight is needed more than on a dairy farm, 
and few places where it pays better. Use 
a good butter -print.in cold weather, and 
wrap each roll in-oiled. paper which costs 
very little; and<saves caring for--butter 
cloths. In summer it is usually more con- 
venient to put the butter up in oneor two 
pound brick shaped rolls, which ean be 
packed close together in a basket, and 
hung in the well to keep it: firm-@ad in 
good shape.—Kansas Housekeepers 
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wel 
too true, that our finest birds are being ex- 
terminated with a rapidity scarcely less 





than .that. with which.the buffalo-was hur- 


ried out-of existence some years_ago. From 
the reports collected trom thirty-six states 
by William T. Hornaday, it appears that 
the birds of the country have been reduced 
46 per cent. within fifteen years, and that 
the loss reaches 77 per cent. ia Florida and 
75 per cent. in Connecticut, Indian Terri- 
tory and Montana. North Carolina, Ore- 
gon and California have maintained their 
average of birds, while there has been ‘an 
increase in Kansas, Wyoming, Washing- 
ton and Utah. The western part of the 
State of Washington shows a ‘curious 
anomaly, the locality seeming to have be- 
come filled with bird forms as a result of 
clearing away the timber. The destructive 
agencies are many. There is great wanton 
slaughter by hunters and boys, much sacri- 
fice for the. adornment of. women’s hats, 
and surprising loss from the abuse of egg 
collecting, -- 
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-great many remedies, . 


and best. 


‘to:mend I was down sick myself 
“and did not care much whether 


Bentonsport, Iowa, Jan: 19, 1900. - 
er , 





were satified there were no bones brok 









What a story. of suffering that one 
word tells, It says:* “I am all 


tired out, It-scems-to-me 
I can hardly take another 
step. I haven't a par- 

ticle of ambition, I can’t 

do half my work, I am weak, 


. Thats — 
Impure Blood 


Now you know what the trouble is, you cettainly know the 
cure,—a perfect Sarsiparills, «Sarsapsrifla” is simply the 
name of the medicine, for in a perfect Sarsaparilla there are a 


What you want is a Sarsaparilfs that will. make your blood 
pure, » Sarsaparilla that will make it rich and strong, a Sarsapa- 
rilla that is a powerful nerve tonic. ‘You want the 


strongest 


- That’s AYER’ 


“Ths only Sarsaparilla made under. the personal 
.gradvates: a gradvate in pharmacy, a | 
chemistry, and a gradvate in medicine.” 

Bs $1.00 a bottle. All druggists. 
_ “Last July my oldest daughter was taken sick, and by the time she began 
from caring for her. 1 was. aged, 
I ar or died. - My hus 
=b ‘of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and its effects were 0 ; 
ape ae facie feet and made a well woman of me. 






ess 


supervision of three 
me: 


I was. 
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and the now famous Electric Whee 
Problem..of a successful and 
rye ss 
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This wagon is < com 
a hont—white 


Te ee 





extra. 


Bu soe armer cat 


and. ha 

wagon at will. 
aii! 
Peel 


ron “Wheel 


a ror gaa rrys BM is pla all 


the wagon 
labor it will 
— and its durability. The Electrio 
pe Co., who make this Electric Handy Wagon 
have solved 
urable low 





sed of the best material 
ickory axles, steel wheels, 
or 4000 Ibs. ., 

els are 
made to fit any aie and 
make® hg tye new to 


They-ca 
eas height desired ay 
any width of tire up to 8 inches. 
of these 
terchange 
/ them with his regular wheels 
vea high or low down 
Write for cata- 
‘logue of the full “Electric Line” 
C0, ” Box 91, 


_ We are anxious to have a union.for the 
farmers, the most mercilessly cut class of 
the country. 
from wire nails toa tin pail, is made by & 
trust. 
that he sets neither the selling nor the pur- 
chasing price of ‘anything he uses. He is 
at the mercy of trusts at both ends: 





farms. To show how farmers are fleeced, 
take the one item of the milk supply_of 
| New York city. . The price to the farmer is 
generally about forty cents for forty-four 


yet a New York city monopoly of distribu- 
tion gives a local concern three cents a 
gallon on every gallon brought into the city 








mere manipulation of the output. This 
New York city monopoly knows the cost to 
the farmer of keeping cows, te- thé” frac- 


ing care of his herd. In fact, as matters-}: 
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will make* beauty attractive; kuowiccae Ee |. 
lightful and wit good-natured. —Addiso Die 
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bo age Smith, of Ind., made $927.50 first 6 months. Albert Hill, of N. J., 
i Hafinibal, R. R. Conductor, $634. 
made $300, besides reaching. Carrie Williams; clerk, made ° 
ge in six weeks, Mrs. Hitchcox, of Calif, 6222 
$84 while teaching. 


Agents & Salesmen Wanted 


Men and Women—At Home or Traveling. 


8 first 
Mr. Muncy, of Texas, made $1 .50 first 


. Miss Sutton, $294. Lids Kennedy, of 


LET US START YOU@ 2 ,omener maker. obs 

are spending $350,000.00 
advertising our new 1902 style Square Quaker 
Folding Turkish Bath Cabinet in more than 
1200 of'the largest and best papers, creating 
an enormous demand right in your section, 
which we want you to supply, take care of for 
us, and also appoint sub and local agents. 


Our Agents made over $47,000 last month, 


Just think of it! No experience needed—only & little 
nerve and energy. Failure impoasibic. Every ener- 
getic man or woman makes $5.00 to $10.00 every day. 

WE ARE AN OLD ESTABLISHED FIRM.— 
Beea in business for years. Capital $100,000.00. Do just 
as we e. No scheme, fraud or fake methods. 
Our Cabinet is a wonderful seller. Used and recom- 
mended by over 1,000,000 satisfied people. Demand is 
enormous—25 million will be sold. Everybody 
buys. Send your address anyway to 


THE WORLD MANUFACTURING. CO., 
1983 World Building, Cincinnati, 0. 

4 (stating age, experience, town 
Write Us To- -Day or county wanted) For Our 
Liberal Proposition, New Plan, Proofs, etc., 
FREE, 
[We recommend above jirm as thoroughly reliable —Ed.] 
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Unked States ~ in 51 fore 
Bent anywhere on receipt of 1 


=o the Farm, 


on the Farm” 


Farming,” sGapons ns tor or Pronto 


0TH CENTURY POULTRY 2Y BOOK.! Se 


It ts aw the best work of its ee ved see seater | ee) 


im the world famous Reliabie 





Please mention Grom s Fruit. Grower. 
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th treate of tho Intedt 
tors and Brooders Seam are used all over the 


sree Rellable leb. & Brooter Co, Box B-48 ,Qulne, li 












































ial Light, Strong, Flexible. 


Rae old harness, A 


Driver. 
meets of two short 


bs wood bows, bent to 
fit the horse and 
not. } ond - 





“= = 





fort ¢ 


by the 

collars, heaistallg or.iines, ; P; 
a , return at our expense a 
testimonials, 


Bess ee 


Invaluable in Orchard, Vineyard. or Hopyard. Perfect for -y low down work. 
i ne respect like the Sherwood or other heavy steel rigging. 
— Principle. Can’t chafe or gall. No team, ee old, know "that they are not in their § 
perfect all-round Farmers’ 


oe int in-his movements and can close up pee peoey apes in in 

eheainreains fr = anne ne the a — : ap ca ey * 
ss to-date farmers a ruit growers in the coun e don’ ish & 
fal ~1 ‘00 cash with order. If not perfectly satisfac- & 
ner will be refunded. Write at once for circular 
In ordering give size collar used. 


B. F. BAKER & CO., Burnt Hills, N.Y. _ 





‘Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


No Whiffletrees. 


In 
an Entirely Different 
y Harness, Comfort for both Team and & 





evener, 
hooked intto the loop 
in each bow. Can & 
be separated or fy 
unharnessed in # 
an instant. 
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Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns. 


THE: POPULARLEG- a 
HORN. Theacvknowledged - 
squeen of the penstioal eggs.” 
laying breeds is the Leg- 
horn when judged by the 
standard of the. -greatest 
number ..of. marketable 
eggs produced at least’cost. - 
Notonly are the hens per- 
sistent layers, but they are 
extrem me mee foragers.» 





and was me time in-sit-- * 
ting. -Like @ good ch*~: 
cow, F id ut oon 8 ‘a 
upon r Honed, e- 
vote all surpius nourish- ©. 


ment to ¥ production. 
They eat --less. than... the 
heavy breeds, ee whatever 
the ie prt to.-” 
“3 4 frém ~* 


consame 
Brie 8 purpose. 
ize Stock, $1 for 13. 























































7) THE WHITE WYAN- 
DOTTE is one of the hand- 
somest fowls known; large 
size, good layers, and highly 
prized for their meat. The 
New York markets will, in 
time more fully eppreciate 
the value of the Wyaridotte 
‘ for its delicacy on the-table 
‘ of the epicure. © It wilt-be 
noticed that no: breed: 
Fall the good qualities, theré- 
fore if'we want all the good 
e qualities we must have nore 
Ze than one breed, but surely 
%: noone can make a mistake 
in breeding. the White 
Wyandotte; considering 
their beauty, egg-laying pro- 
pensities and desirability in 
markets of the world, 
Eggs from prize’ Stock, 
$1.50 for 13. 
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"BARRED: > PLYMOUTH 
Siecsenpon, ~ROCKS. AuRD~ 
ais breed is: aw solid as iia: =: 
neme and is often caffed ‘tlié 
“*Warmer’s Friend,” the;taAlk he 
Round Fowl,” the “Old Re- 
Mable.” oUt, is. thebird for Way 
“Duginess, por ed by many 
Scaling Be i pebctee 
is 


Pte Bs \ 


As @ far-sighted. ! © p>. 
said to, us,” iu il othe, 3 
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Everything the fapner eye 2 
The queer fact about the-farmer is } 


We}-. 
are an agricultural people, fully sixty-five f 
per cent. of our population residing om[™ 


pounds, barely the cost of production,yand: 
by train. This excessive charge’ is forthe } 


tion of a cent, and does not propose that}: . 
he shall have more'than actwal-cost for tak“, }: 


are at present, every time a farmer: buys }PPiilding | 
a cow he is worse of than ever Before, 
—Fred Kennedy, General Organizer®Tater=' 
national Farmers’ Union, in the Detroit 


se 


A cheerful temper joined with ae 


| method; perhaps. We have Jathed and]. 
% gar esta. eseng sw and it has: made thie | i 


‘éach course lapping over the other two or 


a | your readers. 


people and should be read by everybody. 
-the- different departments in. your paper I 


cother contrivances,:~so: scanty that can 


and «throw their food on the ground 


‘no -tinies-to eat -their meals. _No.wonder 
}- they complain: of having no suceess in poul- | 


“tection ‘and comfort, yet there are some 
ways “which are better. than: others: .; But 


ud 





OUR POULTRY. 
DEPARTMENT 


Artificial Stone Floors for 
“Ie Poultry” Houses, BS 








sare « ed: fot of Green’ 's: Bruit Gikeer is 
‘poultry: house’ gnd first thought 
pt putting \in wooden floors. in the brooder 
house, in which asteat breoder is located 
for young chickens from tthe incubators. 
But on-second ‘thought we have decided to 
“simply raise the ground.somewhat, put on 
adéyer of gravel,-and oyer:this.an inch of 
cement ‘mortar coniposed. of -one part of 
“fine saud:and ‘four party. ofPortland ce- 
ment., Possibly water lime swould answer 
the purpose and would bé cheaper.. Notice 
on editorial page an article on the sub- 
‘ject of cement floors and walks and how to 
make them. 
The objection ‘to a wooden floor in a 
poultry. house is: that the vacant’space un- 
derneath fhe floor makes a hiding place for 
rats. .Rats would be sure to force an en- 
trance sooner or later, and once hid be- 
neath the flooring it would be difficult to 
exterminate them.; One. rat. in. one night 
would destroy. a. large. number of little 
chicks huddling together in the brooder. 
Our poultry houses are built in a long 
row, one after another, with the roof some- 
what low; at the lowest part the roof is not 
over four feet high, and at the highest 
point the roof is not. over seven: to eight 
feet high. The perches are located at the 
lowest part, and are only two to three ‘feet 
from the ground. The building is ten feet 
wide by sixteen feet long, and is divided in 
the centre; one part 8x 10 feet being used 
as a roosting place, and the other part 
8 x 10 feet being used as a scratching shed, 
one side being entirely opened to the south 
during the warm weather. During the 
cold winter days it is our intention to en- 
close this open shed with doors covered 
with oiled canvas or sheeting.. The doors 
will consist simply of slight frames covered 
with this white cloth. The cloth will per- 
mit the light and sunshine to enter and 
will keep out the wind, keeping the scratch- 
ing pen sufficiently warm, we think. The 
ground floor of the scratching pen will be 
cavered with cut straw, or other-refuse, in 
whieh grain will be seattered, giving the 
birds exercise in finding it. 
' The side covering of the poultry house 
is made as follows: On the outside of the 
studding tarred paper is first tacked, over 
this one inch novelty matched pine siding, 
well seasoned, is nailed. Then we batten 
on the inside with waste pieces of boards, 
or lath, fastening the tarred paper closely 
to the board beneath which the paper. is 
laid. Then we nail cheap, half inch lum- 
ber on the inside of the poultry house on 
the studding, and over this more tarred 
paper, and over this tarred paper and an- 
other course of cheap half-inch lumber. 
The incubator and brooder houses: have 
several more courses of tarred paper and 
boards, so-as to make-them almost frost 
proof. If all thé poultry houses could: be 
lathed and plastered it would be the best 


uildings {remarkably ‘warm; and easily 
kept free from lice and: other vermin. 

‘The roofs-of the poultry: houses are first 
covered with matched and planed hem- 
lock boards. Over these boards like courses 
of shingles, strong United. States duck 
cloth is tacked after having been thor- 
oughly painted on the underside of the 
cloth before tacking down. The first layer 
of cloth is tacked on at the lower portion 
of the roof, the same as shingles. The 
other courses are laid above this course, 


three inches. Then the entire canvas is 
painted with two or three coats of paint 
until the cloth is entirely filled. We used 
linseed oil and dark red ochre for painting 
the outside of.the house and for paimting 
the tloth roof. This is the cheapest paint 
and is the best for this purpose. The 
roofs should be painted every year in order 
to keep them in. good condition. . All the 
poultry houses. are well lighted from the 
south with glass windows. 





Profits of Poultry. 





Bditor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


While I do not wish to brag over Mr.. 
Halliday, yet possibly a report of what 
our hens have done. may be of interest to 
We have one pen of 14 B. 
Plymouth Rocks, one pen of 26 Rose Comb 
Brown Leghorns and a pen of culls num- 
bering 12, making inall 52. laying hens; 
the sum total of their work is as follows: 

In J anuary they.laid:690 eggs, in February 
721, and in March 889 eggs. You see while 
having only half as many hens as Mr. H. 
we: have gotten in January 64, more than 
half as many eggs as he, and in February 
135 more. Our fowls are all less than 
one ‘year old, were incubator hatehed and 
had Jaid their first dozen of eggs on No- 
vember-15th, and at this ‘writing, April 
9th, have nine hens ‘setting, five of which 
are due to hatch this week. While young 
our chicks had free range; our hens are 
housed in an underground room, parti- 
tioned ‘with lath, with windows to the 
east and door to the south. If our system 
of feeding will be’of interest to readers of 
your poultry department I shall be glad to 
give it for some futufe issue. I will add 
that our hens have laid, up to date, $53.17 
worth of eggs at prices varying from ‘85 
‘to 14 Gents per dozen.— Will Cox, Conn. 





Coops for Raising Small 
Chickens. 





Editor. Green’s Fruit Grower:. 


"Dear Sir—As I am a new subscriber to 
your Fruit Grower in which I am greatly 
pleased I believe it to be a good.paper for all 


I have seen some good topics on different 
subjects, and would.not part -with-it. I 
intend renewing my subscription after.my 
subscription has expired. And as you have 
so pleasingly invited me to assist you in 


will try to.give- a few words on-coops for 
raising young chickens. There are many 
people who do not ‘have the right theory 
for raising small chickens. They simply 
hatch them, put.them in a box or seme 


scarcely resist the rain and storms which so 
frequently occur during the spring season, 
then place in some. out-of-the-way place |: 


where aill-the fowls on the premises can 
feast upon, and give the poor. little chicks 


iry -raiSing. . There are many; ways: -in- 
which coops are made for:their proper:pro- 


-and that is really best, for hens and ducks 
“do better if kept separate. 
cessity, but for the sake of cleanliness and 


winter dliteana. is, it seems, no easy 
task, yet they can. be made without 
much skill and practice, but those who 
have had much experience in poultry rais- 
ing are more‘able to construct a more per- 
‘fect coop or cot which is more suitable 
than those made by the inexperienced poul- 
‘try raiser. I have made a coop which I 
believe to be very satisfactory, consisting 
of one double ahd two single coops and 
two nwings ot flat coops with an inclined 
glass in the front which will give 
a better idea than words can illustrate. 
The pen or dining room under the glass is 
‘divided into two parts, for each coop and 
its inhabitants. The hen is placed in the 
coop and by a small opening in the side 
‘of the coop will admit the chicks into the 
“dining-room. My idea of the addition or 
41 dining-room under the glass is for. the 
small chicks to dine in and for pastime; it 
,also affords more room for them in wet and 
‘cold weather, by the sun shining through 
the glass will cause wafmth and light 
which they admire very much. 

They must be kept dry and warm; there- 
fore they need a clean, dry and cozy coop.. 
I feed the hen in the coop with large 
grain and the chicks in the other room 
with food especially prepared for them; in 
this way the hen cannot eat the food of 
the young before they have time to eat it 
themselves. ‘The floor is loose so it can 
easily be cleaned out when necessary by 
simply lifting the coop from the floor and 
can be washed off with ease. I have the 
floor elevated about six inches from the 
ground by laying bricks upon each other 
or ‘by driving stakes down into the ground 
at the corners, thus leaving an open space 
under tthe coop to prevent rats from har- 
boring under the coop as is often the case 
when set upon the ground. It also pre- 
vents rotting and also affords shade for 
‘the chicks from ¢3e/hot mid-summer sun, 
it is pleasure for them for they like to hide 
and creep under boards and other things. 
This gives them exercise which is a very 
essential thing in raising young chickens. 
By a lid or shutter it can be made rain- 
storm and rat proof, protecting them from 
the depredations of the numerous. pests 
which haunt the poultry yards during the 
er H. Mummert, Abbottstown, 

‘a. 





Poultry Dots. 





A foul house will cause disease In your 
fowls! 


Feathers his nest—the successful poul- 
tryman, 


Grow into poultry keeping, rather than 
go into itl 


There is more in the feed and the feeder 
than in the breed. 


Poultry keeping is not heavy work, yet 
it’s no job for a lazy man. 


Keep shell-boxes well filled, and feed 
plenty of whole corn on very cold nights, 


After the hens have been mated about 
three weeks, the eggs should be of sufii- 
cient fertility to set. 


Do you know of a safe business in which 
you can start’ on so small a capital with 
such assurance of success, as with poultry? 

‘Never allow the litter in pens to get 
damp; renew with dry straw or leaves fre- 
quently. - Stock, to be kept healthy, must 
be housed in dry houses, especially in win- 
ter when closely confined. 


Your whole flock should be in full winter 
lay now, and increasing constantly as 
spring approaches. Give houses plenty of 
ventilation by opening wide the windows 
every pleasant day.—Telegraph. 





» Way I Choose the Plymouth 
Rock. 


ee re aE t ; 4 . { 


I “héve ‘often been ‘asked why I chose 
the White Plymouth Rock as my fayorite 
fowl, and my answer always has been that 
I believed them to possess more good points 
than any other breed. To begin with, they 
are the equal of any as layers during the 
whole year and much better than many as 
winter layers. They make good sitters and, 
when necessary, they can be moved after 
they begin tto sit. ‘They are the best of 
mothers, and if properly cared for will com- 
mence to lay as soon as they wean their 
chicks and oftentimes before. The eggs 
are good size and I have always found 
them all that could be desired as regards 
fertility, as I seldom get less than 90 per 
cent. hatch, and I believe that this is at- 
tributable to the hustling qualities of the 
breed, which also makes them a great 
favorite with the farmer, for with a good 
tange they seldom need feeding from July 
till November on account of their foraging 
traits, and for this same reason they are one 
of the healthiest breeds of fowls.—J. L. 
Jefferson, in Farmers’ Home Journal. 





New Breeds. 





It is a temptation, when a new breed is 
offered, to accept it because of the many 
claims that may be advanced in its favor, 
but it is not wise to use any of the newest 
breeds excapt in a limited manner; not all 
new ‘breeds, however, for it is possible that 
a new breed may be superior to any of the 
recognized varieties, but it will pay to al- 
‘ways experiment before investing too 
largely with something that is not well 


fly to newer kinds, unless there is an assur- 
ance that the new breeds are far superior 
to the older varieties. 





Ducks on the Farm, 





“It will pay to add ducks to the poultry 
department of every farm. Nothing was 
every known to grow so fast and cause so 
little worry and work as ducks. EHvery- 
thing is “grist” that eomes their way. They 
consume vast quantities of coarse foods and 
convert it rapidly into flesh and money. The 
growth they make is wonderful. They are 
independent of the caretaker, except so far 
as food is concerned. When they have 
grown to be two or three weeks old, they 
even provide the greater part of their own 


some form. Their houses should be sprink- 
led ‘well with sand or dry litter, and swept 
out every day. If one has many of them, 
a park of their own fenced off with poultry 
netting, is best for all concerned, for they 
are always getting into the drinking water 
set out for the hens and chicks. A large 
park need not be very expensive. Low 
netting answers every purpose, unless you 
wish to keep every hen out of their yards, t 


It is not a ne- 


comfort it would be better to have the 
ducks ‘by themselves. —Bpitomist. 


{ every, part,-and it makes.no difference 
where the spout may be placed.- Heat rises, } 


the ‘heat and moisture.—Farm and Fireside. 


my bachelor friends has received for the 
product of about 300 hens for the year 


and stock raising. Eggs sold during 1899: 


known. All new breeds are heralded with 

claims in their favor, which lead the nov- er ie Be @ 56 — ” ps ee 
ice to suppose that they will be revolu-} March 131 “@13 “ 95 03 
tionized; but the breeds may be a success! April 5607 “ @15 “ 6 05 
in one climate and a failure in another, and| May 440 “@i17 * 74 80 
even two or three seasons’ trial is not] June 485 “ @17 * 82 45 
always convincing. There are now over July 236 “@i1s “ 51 48 
eighty breeds of chfckens, ducks, geese and August 2100 “@20 “ 42 00 
turkeys, which are sufficient to make a se- September 276 “ @24 “ 66 24 
lection from, all having been tested, some October 200 “@2a “ 81 20 
for half a century, and it is therefore better November 210 “ @31 “ 66 96 
to use the old and standard breeds than to| December 292 “ @32 « 93 44 


ber of eggs used or number of chickens 
eaten in the family of from three to six. 
As they raise all of their own feed no esti- 
mate is made of its cost. 
have green alfalfa to run on all of the 
year and the cost of feed could not amount 
to the one-half of grand total: Now any 
good woman can dd just as well here as 
this man.—Respectfully, 


food by hunting for it. They are the hap- ; : : 

piest, brightest and most independent things Nisolous, Callfornia. 

- the farm. They require a house or : 
ouses of their own, plenty of water to Poultry Pays. 

drink and puddle their bills in, and grit in pak ad 


boiled meat 
potatoes, etc. 
a week, and pounded shells and Kme and 
dust in abundance. 
good water in. one corner of their quar- 


Poultry Work for Old People. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


To those of your readers who sadly imag- 
ine they are.too old to be of further use in 
this world I write this cheery item. I will 
show them how my aged parents (nearly 
four score years of age), whiled. away a 
portion at least of the year 1899. 

The number of fowls they had on hand 
at the beginning of the year, consisted of 
sixty. pullets, a little over one hundred hens, 
from two to four years of age; a few fall 
chicks, which, with cockerels added, 
swelled the number to nearly two hundred. 
Later in the season a good many of the 
older fowls were killed, a few died, but the 
forty-six pullets raised from the one ‘hun- 
dred new chicks commenced to lay in Octo-- 
‘per, so the average number throughout the 
year would reach about one hundred and 
eighty. ~. These were composed largely of 
Buff and Brown Leghorns, also a few each 
of Black Spanish, Plymouth Rocks and 
White Leghorns. Total number of eggs 
laid during the year ‘was 1811144 dozen ‘or 
21,7388 eggs. I have read with much in- 
terest the accounts you publish from time 
to time of the success of your correspond- 
ents, but I have seen nothing as yet that 
can beat these old people of Northern Con- 
necticut on the egg-producing question— 
Mrs. BD. H., Ot. 





What Makes Fow!1s Sick. 





The most troublesome diseases of fowl, 
with their causes, may be summed up as 
follows: 


Roup—Planted by “only a neglected 
slight cold.’ 

Cholera—Oaused principally by over- 
crowding. 

Diarrhoea—Damp houses, filthy houses 
and runs, and bad feeding. 

Canker—Dampness and filth. 

Diphtheria—Roosting In draughts, also 
damp houses, 

Ulcerated Throat—Ditto. 

Consumption—Neglected cold. 

Apoplexy, Vertigo and Epilepsy—Over- 
feeding. 

Sore Eyes—Damp houses. 

Costiveness and Constipation—Improper 
food. 

Soft and Swelled Crop—Overfeeding. 

Indigestion and Dyspepsia—Ditto. 

Pip—Damp quarters. 

Bronchitis—Ditto. 

Black Rot—Result of indigestion. 

Soft Eggs—Overfeeding. 

Gout, Rheumatism and Oramp—Damp 
houses. 

Leg Weakness—Inbreeding and overfeed- 
ing. 

Bumble Foot—High perches. 

Sealy Legs—Filthy and damp quarters. 

Chicken Pox—Ditto.—Unidentified Ex- 
change. 





Location for Incubator. 





A cellar is an excellent place for an in- 
cubator, because it is usually of an even 
temperature, especially if the cellar is one 
that will preserve roots and fruits; but the 
atmosphere should be dry and pure, which 
will be the case in winter. Any place that 
is of even and regular temperature will an- 
swer for the incubator. If the incubator is 
in a room where the temperature changes 
no harm will result, provided the operator 
watches the lamp-flame, and does not allow 
too much heat to accumulate. The hot- 
water incubator (no lamp) must be oper- 
ated in a warm place, if possible, in order 
to avoid loss of heat at night. When hot 
water is used the heat is the same over 


however, and will go to the highest point.. 
All that is necessary is to have the incu- 
bator level. This can be easily done by 
placing a level on top of the incubator, 
ut it will be better to level it by placing 
the level in the egg-drawer. If the heat 
is too low at one end raise that end a little. 
A few days’ experience will settle the mat- 
ter. One of the first things to remember 
when the chicks are coming out is not to 
disturb the eggs. If the thermometer is 
kicked over no harm will be done, as the 
temperature will not change if the chicks 
are not taken out. When the chicks are 
removed the heat falls, as the anima] heat 
of the chicks largely affects the tempera- 
ture of the incubator. Avoid drafts of air 
in the incubator when the chicks are com- 
ing out, and it is safe to say that very 
little moisture is needed, as the warm 
moisture when it meets the cold air causes 
a loss of heat much greater than may be 
noticed. Evaporation of moisture from 
eggs is always at the expense of a loss of 
heat. Incubators with regulators, either 
of hot air or hot water, will easily regulate 





Yield of Eggs. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 
I want to tell your readers what one of | ! 


ending January 1, 1900. This is only a 
side affair in connection with his farming 


4,304 $844 26 

Total for CLZS. wc cccceceee ee 844 26 
Sold during the year, $0 dozen 

broilers @ $3.00 per dozen.. 90 00 
Sold during the year 20 dozen 

105 00 

Grand total. . «$1,089 26 


hens @ $5.25 per dozen. ..., 
There was no account kept of the num-« 








The chickens 


G. T. ‘Jones, 





Fowls have run of | y 
Have 


Feed the usual warm mash in 
Keep early pullets for win- 
er layers. Feed. a variety of grain, and 
scraps, with plenty of 
Give some sulphur twice 


There is a spring of 














making ‘eoops for rearing early spring. and | 


-harples Cream Mupavatoie~Peodtanié Dairying 


ters and eggs do not freeze there in win- | n 
ter. 


shell of lime, but also cgntain within them- 
selves the substances that are changed into 
pone, blood, flesh and fat?~The Poultry 


Keeper. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


regard to the value of the trap nest of 
which he speaks in the last number of 
‘your paper. 
the pockets of the inventors of patent trap 
nests, I believe I have a little more regard 
for the pockets of the thousands who are 
trying to make a living wholly or in part 
by raising poultry. 


Agricultural Experiment Station, Orono, 
Maine, for their 14th annual report, they 
can learn how to build and use a trap nest 
that is as near perfect as one need be. 
I have just put in a set for my flock of 
sixty-five, to select breeders from next 
spring, and by giving it attention four or 
five times a day I can keep a record of 
every egg laid by each hen.—H. P. Lang- 
don, N. Y. 


take.” 
realize the truth of.this trite saying in re- 
gard to most things about us. 
poor farmer who does not realize that 
he cannot take grain from his fields year. 
after year, 
without some time, sooner or later, getting 
to the end of his string and finding his 


poultrymen have not discovered that the 
game principle holds goed in regard to hens. 
You can’t get something from nothing 
there, either. 
they must have something to work ‘with; 
they must get egg forming elements from 
some source or other. 


has been able to double his egg supply in. 
the winter by a careful study of egg pro- 
ducing foods. Prominent among these must 
be placed green cut bone, a food that is 
easily and cheaply obtained and that is 
undoubtedly the greatest egg producer ever 
fed to hens. 
while it is still green, supplies that ele- 
ment of animal food so needed and so 
relished by fowls, taking the place of the 
bugs and worms which the hens devour so 
greedily upon the range. 
bone supplies the mineral matter needed for 
egg formation, the lime, the phosphate, the 
nam iepipae and is, in short, an ideal egg 
‘00d 


can ‘be procured and how little trouble it 
is to prepare them for the fowls 
is difficult to understand why any poultry- 
man neglects their use.—Frank B. White. 


fn them and in feeding green bone or the 
idea would have been lost sight of long 


away last spring and hatched ard raised 
a dozen nice young turkeys while you were 

sitting up nights watching those die that 
They pay. well for investment. Have | you were raising aceording to scientific 
part of basement of old grist mill. for | p 
hen house, 16x30 feet, built of stone and 
with lots of windows. 
barn ead the rest of the basement. 
75 hens and 3 cocks, P. Rocks and Brown 
Leghorns. 
the morning. 


tence in your Thankectving prayer this 


wish to make the most of, poultry raising. 
If the people want yellow-leg chickens 
that’s the kind to raise. 


for layers next spring. Kill or sell all the 
old hens. i 


through the poultry press now and life 
will not seem a burden to you. 


@ particulars to any address 


‘from insect oe 
with BOX A 






















Sold for $7 a barrel, the result of judicious fertilizing, 
cultivation AND SPRAYING. We will send fu ] ‘ 






free, on request. 







SAVE YOUR CROPS 


sts and fungus diseases b 
a combined insecticide an 
Cheaper and more effective than any insecticide or 

fungicide used separately. Send for free catalogue ‘‘H.” & 


BOWKER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
a3 hiner He nid Mass. 







spraying B 
fungicide. 












Si no Nas 
es 












average of 20 cents per dozen for eggs.— 
O. ©. Sigworth, Wyattsville, Pa. 

Have made them pay by setting in 
March and April so as to have early pul- 
lets. Sell cockerels as soon as large 
enough. Wheat is best feed. When moult- 
ing, we feed highly in early fall, and then 
sell the old hens. Pullets lay all winter. 
Get fresh cocks annually. Feed warm 
mash in the morning and try to make 
as much variety in feed as we can, giving 
whole grain at night. Give them whole 
cabbage hung up to pick at, or turnips 
split in two, to take the place of sum- 
mer grass. Keep quarters clean and 
whitewash shed. Have roosting room 
made warm in the winter. Prefer Wyan- 
dottes.—O. B. Stoddard in Practical Far- 
mer. 





A Lack of Lime. 





While corn is'a food that has its mission 
in winter, it will do more harm than good 
when continued steadily on until spring. 
Wiheat may be classed with corn. These 
grains are good because they are concen- 
trated, and enable the hens to eat enough 
from which to derive their warmth, but 
though they contain a portion of nitrogen, 
they are very deficient in the mineral ele- 
ments. There is less than a pound of lime 
in on@ thousand pounds of wheat, and if 
a hen is compelled to subsist on grain en- 
tirely, how is it possible for her to furnish 
eggs, which are not only covered with a 





Trap Nests. 








- Dear Sir—Mr. A. A. Halladay :is:-right inj - 


While I have due regard for 


If your readers will send to the Maine 





Help the Hens. 





“Something from nothing you can’t 
The most of us are beginning to 
It is a 
returning nothing to them, 


and run down and bankrupt. But some 


If your hens are to lay eggs 


In recent years the practical poultryman 


The bone, when finely~ cut 


—its pleasures and profits, is the theme 
of that excellent and handsome illustrated 
magazine, Gleanings in Bee Culture. We 
send a free sample copy, a Book on Bee 
Culture, and book on bee supplies to ail who 
name this paper. 


THE A. |, ROOT CO., Medina, Oh'e, 


eon 


TE BEST YET 


You want the incubator thy 
will hatch the largest percent. 
AL age of eggs with least trouble ang 
H expense. The surest and simplest 
operation ts the 


"RACINE SAUMENIG 


? Four rR. rs to se ray ye ve 
low. Machines guaranteed, Therr work 

‘oves their worth, Send 2c for book, ‘Poultry Pointers,” 

- RAOINE WATOHER © .» Box 49 Racine, Wis, 


BITS 


The only low-cost book on tha 
Rabbit ever published to ous 
knowledge, is he Rabbit 
* How to Select, Breed end } ane 
seine age the Rab bbic and Be gin 
i 8 Hare, - Pleasure or Proit,” 

N. Richardson. 2 maz of 
apbies. Third edition now 
































saaeabidinal with 


lon 
ready, nicely illustrated, enlarged and much improved 
ove breeders’ directory. Price 25 cts. or with Aurn- 
CAN PouuTRY ADVOCATE one year 4 cts. 
OLARENCE ©. DePUY, Publisher, Syracuse, N. ¥. 










° 2000 PREMIURIS 
bea) were awarded my fowls at 4 State 7 in = 
‘ FOWLS AND EGGS azGust Rancu in the 
Y Send 50 for illustrated iatinaes. FOR SALE 
CHAS. GAMMERDINGER, Box 54, Columbus, 0, 





——— 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From my bovegpany 7 vn of Bochester prize win- 
ning. White and Silver Wyandottes, Barred P, 
Roeks, 8. C. Brown and Black Leghorns’ Ezgs 13 
% for $1.00, Pa for $1.75, 100 for $6.00. Circular free. 
a ELIABLE POULTRY YARDs, 

ae ¥.W. Wells, Prop. Ave. 5, Rochester, N. ¥. 








‘Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
stand Wale 
2 for: Size and Symmetry. 
in season. My book 
RANKIN, South Easton, Mass. (Monarch 


. MAPLE -FARM-DUCK 
Birds selected with care for bred- 
“Watural and Artificial Buck Cultura,” 
Incubator still ahead.) 


Our Mammoth Pekin Ducks 

ing purposes. — early. Eggs 
free with each order. Send for catalogue to JAMES 
Makes The Lay Lave Bent 








Fale Ae * i So ‘ | 
HARTMAN i STEEL “ROD LAWN FENCE 
adds to the ge ag and value of the bom 
Strong and durable; keeps out everything but the sun 
Bhine. Unequaled for School aoe, Chur ch Enclosures, Parks, 
Cemeteries, Private Lots, etc. Catalogue free. 

HARTMAN M’F'G CO., BOX 54 ELLWOOD CITY. PA. 

ur ssoum 14, 809 Broadway, New X ork City- 
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Trial Package of three special medicines 
Dr. W.K. Walrath, Box KR. Adams, N.Y. 


PARAGRENE 


is better, cheaper and buikier than Paris Green, 
and will not burn the foliage. Send for pamp)ilet. 
Fred. L. Lavanburg, Box 1670 EF, New York. 
DEST SARI SE RS RPI AO 


then cs 














Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


PILES 





ELECTROBOLE gives instant 
relief. Final curein a few days, 
never returns ; no purge, no salve, 
no knife. Remedy mailed Free, 


paanaiea 8 H,. REEvzEs, Box 695, New York, N. Y. 


. 


Locomotor Ataxis con- 
quered at last. Doctors 
Busuied, Special iste 





PARALYS! 


Bit.< at HASES BL JOD AN BRERY incu bles by 


OoD. 
pd erent 6 : cures 


Yea an CHASE, 224 Neloth Sty “PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Moreover, the 


When we consider how cheaply the bones 





igs BUYING A NEW HARNESS 


Send 5c. in stamps to pay postag® 
on 148 page Iilustrated Catalogue 
of custom-made oak leather at 
ness, sold direct to the consumer 
at wholesale prices. 100 stvles to 
selectfrom. Wemanufact: re our 


own work and can save you money. 
KING HARNESS CO., 14 Church St.. (WEG). WY 
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Scratchings. 





Try those bone cutters. There is merit 


0. 
The old turkey hen that stole her nest 


Mew im 


‘sa Ladies’ Doctor 


Address Dept. G. F., Woman’s Med, Inst. Detroit, Mich 


ALL BRASS. 

$17 outfit for $6.50, express pa 

wi spray a toacreorchard per day. 100, 00dtas - 

Batisfaetion guaranteed or money refunded. 

jeg hee ree, Agts. make from $6 to $15 per ‘at 

provements. eee Trial, Mention ski, N¥ 
P. C, LEWIS LiFG, CA., Catskill, N. 


CpRA RAY PUT HPS 





STATE our. TROUBLE 
AND 8E CURED AT 1005 


pA TREATMENT CURES WHRRE OTHERS FAI. 





Goe’s Eczema Cure $1 ot dragg 


ts. 25c. box of us 
Co., Clevela: nd,0 
NE ot eel 





rinciples should have a good long sen- 


ear. 
Study the detente of the market if you 


Pick out the best pullets and keep them 


Foliow all the advice that is going 


You will 





In summer, they have the run of the 


BM Die le LAs wn Pe. 53 


else. 
farm. Sell surplus in tall, and get an care for them. 


ot have any time to think of anything 
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OFFER 
0,001 60,000 Apple Tres Trees : 


80,000 Stan’d Pear Trees 
oe, geet es : 
~— ata ald ‘accd comall afaas, at 8 





Anybody can tell you just how to 
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Potash. 
Fertilize 
8 to 10% 
best result 
for our pa! 
to be in ev 


They are : 
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LEARNED 1 
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A Wonderful in 
A child 10 


ears old can 
Understand it G 








Indicator * 
is a machine whic! 
indicating where and ] 
roper keys to strike, 
E suit the different key 
read, you can play the I 
@ teach r could teech : 
piano, you can learn ai 
your acquirements. T 
should find a place in e 
Multiplication Table is 
every case. "Teache 


CRAND 


‘We want every read: 
gnvention, and as an 


750; 


comicandpathetic. Th 
words, making the 
Itisa veritable treasury 
and old, the gems of all 
weighs over 3 Bove 
masic offered before 

then de! ighted On rec 
dicator gu 250 piece: 


Or, on receip tof % 
cator, the 750 piece 
GROWER ore year 


GROWER, Roc 


BICYGL' 


Shipped direct to an 
or money refunded, 








Good wheels $12.50, $1 
the Arlington & Oak 

and the best that ca! 
fully guaranteed. O. 
fuperior quality, sty 

Iiustrated catalog f. 
162 W. Van Bur 
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ma NEW YORK : 
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plainly written. 
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than you ever did} 
sure and push it 
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m WONDER OF THE AGE. 


An exact imitation of an elec- 
tric push button, 144 inches in 
diameter, the base being made 
of maple, the center piece of 
biack walnut, and both highly 
polishéd. When a friend ap- 
proaches, just expose the button 

. . to view, and you will have the 

Sal opportunity of seeing more fun 
than you ever did before in your life. He will be 
sure and push it and receive & smart shock. 
Price 10c, Tradesupplied. Large illustrated cat- 
alogue of latest novelties free. 
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“EXPERIENCE IN HORTICULTURE. 


The Utility of Spraying. 





A great deal has been said, written and 
published during the/last twenty-five years 
in favor of spraying. By spraying is 
meant a particular ’ method of applying 
chemicals for preventing fungus growths 
on fruit bearing trees, shrubs, vines and 
plants and for destroying insects, preying 
upon fruits or upon the trees and plants 
that bear them. Somewhere about the year 
1872 the Colorado Potato Beetle made its 
advent in Western New York and there 
was soon an earnest ery from potato 
growets for deliverance from its ravages. 
It was very natural that some one should 
suggest poison. In discussing various kinds 
of poison it was agreed that arsenic in 
some form would be the best kind to em- 
ploy and that Paris green or London 
purple would be the best forms in which 
to employ arsenic. To divide those poi- 
sons it was recommended to mix them 
with plaster, rye flour or middlings before 
dusting the potato haulms with them. 
Some time in 1875 or 1876 a brother. of 
mine, residing in the town of Farmington, 
Ontario Co., N. Y¥., had prepared a mix- 
ture of Paris green ‘and plaster, wherewith 
to dust his potato vines and was passing 
along the western side of a young orch- 
ard’ when: he discovered some canker 
worms upon the west side of some of the 
trees. For two or three years a large 
orchard about a half a mile west of his 
orchard had been badly infested by that 
voracious worm and stripped of its ‘eaves 
and a few’ of the worms had just reached 
his young orchard. It occurred to him 
that if the Paris green mixture would kill 
the potato beetle, or its larva, it would kill 
the canker worm, and he threw some of it 
over the leaves upon which they were 
feeding. When he returned from his po- 
tato field he found that the worms were 
missing, and they did not return. I pub- 
lished the experiment in the American 
In 1877 I visited the large 
apple orchard belonging to the late Oliver 
GC. Chapin, of East Bloomfield, Oxftario Co. 
For the two previous years a young orch- 
ard of fifty acres, on that farm, had been 
devastated by the canker worm and the 
foliage destroyed. He had tried several 
expedients to rid the orchard of the vermin 
without success, and that spring had tried 
spraying it with a mixture of Paris green 
and water with complete success, the trees 
being clothed .with foliage. As the foliage 
had been destioyed the previous years the 
trees had formed no fruit buds and they 
were barren. However, in passing, I 
would say that the apples from another 
fifty-acre orchard on that farm, and a 
few pears, sold that year for the comfort- 
able sum of 17,000 dollars. 

I know not who first suggested the bien 
of offering the Paris green m:xture tc the 
codling worm. Mr. J. 8S. Woodward, 
the eminent farmer of Lockport, claims 
that honor and I am not disposed 
to question his claim. However, I think 
that few who have given it a fair trial will 
question its efficacy as a remedy for that 
great pest, or for any, of the chewing in- 
sects that feed upon the surface of leaves 
or fruit or bark, where their food can be 
reached by the poisonous spray. Those 
that bore inside and do most of their 
eating there cannot be reached by poisons 
applied externally unless they be put where 
they may take a bite just as they are en- 
tering. Such is the case with the larva of 
the Cédling’ moth. The egg is laid’ and 
hatched on the outside and then crawls to 
the little calyx cup on the blossom end and 
enters the apple there: If there is a min- 
ute particle of the poison there where it 
takes the first bite it generally proves 
fatal. Some insects, like the canker worm 
and tent caterpillar, cannot be killed by the 
poison unless it is administered when they 
are very young. Therefore it is very im- 
portant to be on the alert and offer them 
a dose when they first hatch and begin to 
eat. Horticulturists should study the life 
history of the leading insects and learn 
their habits and times of depositing their 
eggs and when the eggs hatch that they 
may be enabled to cope with them intel- 
ligently. 

Suctorial insects, those that subsist by 
inserting their beak and drawing the sap 
from trees and plants cannot be poisoned 
by the arsenical insecticides because they 
take their food from the inside beyond the 
reach of the poison. Such are the numer- 
ous families of aphides, or lice, including 
the scale insects, so destructive to the fo- 
liage of fruit trees. But these may be 
reached by oily substances that cover their 
skin, closing the pores through which they 
breathe, thereby suffocating them. Kero- 
sene emulsion and whale-oil-soap are gen- 
erally used for such a purpose. 

Soon after the attention of horticulturists 
was aroused to the great loss inflicted upon 
them by predaceous insects it was found 
that fruit growers had another enemy 
scarcely less formidable than insects, be- 
longing to the vegetable kingdom, namely, 
parasitic fungi. There are a number of 
species of fungi that fasten upon bark, 
leaf or fruit drawing their nourishment 
from their juices, the fruitful source of 
disease and death. They are known as 
mildews, moulds, blights, rusts, scabs, can- 
kers, etc. Through their operations leaves 
are rendered unhealthy, incapable of set- 
ting and maturing sound, perfect fruit. It 
was found long ago by gardeners that sul- 
phur was an antidote to fungi and some 
claimed to be able to prevent their growth 
by a liberal use of sulphur, blewn upon 
their plants through a bellows. Mildews 
affected French vineyards and as long ago 
as 1882 and 1883 scientists began to ex- 
periment with copper sulphate and lime 
applying it to their vines in the form of 
a paste. In 1883 one, Millardet, produced 
what has since been called the Bordeaux 
mixture, composed of copper sulphate and 
lime, diluted with water. Paris. green 
soon became the most common poison- 
insecticide for insects and the Bordeaux 
mixture the most approved preventive of 
fungi, called fungicide. 

But I have not yet explained the mean- 
ing of the term spraying now so generally 
employed. These poisons were first ap- 
plied dry in the form of dust or paste, but 
when they came to be used extensively it 
was found that that was too slow and cost- 
ly a method and then they began to apply 
the poisons mixed with water and to dif- 
fuse them as much as possible it was con- 
sidered desirable to devise means of ap- 
plying them in a fine spray that would 
cover leaves, bark and fruit without in- 
juring them and at the same time prevent 
useless waste-of the poisons. Inventors 
went to work to construct nozzles through 
which to throw the liquids that would 
break hem up into'as fine a spray as pos- 
sible.’ There are now in use a number 
of very good nozzles, each of which has 
its advocates, and when horticulturists 
talk of spraying it is well understood by 
the informed that it is the application of 
favorite poisons in the form of spray. 


IS SPRAYING REALLY EFFIOCA- 
CIOUS? 


Once in a great while you may meet a 
man who will tell you that he has tried 
spraying and that it did not do any good, 
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but I think it is very rarely. It is the 
almost universal 


have given spraying a fair trial that it is 
a certain remedy for the injuries inflicted 
by most of the fungi and insects that 
treuble the.fruit grower. If any one: has 
tried sprayimg and been unable to see any 
good effects it must have been‘ that his 
chemicals were badly adulterated or that 
they were not applied at the right time or 
in the right way. It is quite a trade to 
properly mix the chemicals and then to 
properly spray them upon the trees or 
plants affected. I have been acquainted 
with a number of orchardists who have 
followed spraying many years and yet con- 
fess that they learn something almost 
every year about spraying, either about-the 
time or the-manner of using the poisons, 
Many have -.found that they should com- 
mence earlier, as soon as, or before, the 
fungi begin to germinate or the insects 
to hatch and to eat; others have found 
that they must be more careful to have 
the spray cover every part of bark, leaves, 
stems or fruit, every part that the pests 
are likely to attack and feed upon, that 
they must be more thorough in their spray- 
ing to derive the greatest benefit from the 
operation. 

I have made it my business for many 
years to visit most of the productive orch- 
ards in this vicinity and have found 
scarcely one that bas grown good, sound, 
paying crops of late years, that was not 
sprayed. As a matter of course those who 
went to the trouble and expense of spray- 
ing took good care of their orchards other- 
wise, fertilizing, pruning, thinning the 
trees and cultivating the soil, but with all 
the rest spraying was essential to the 
growth of sound fruit. Nearly all who have 
resorted to spraying first satisfied them- 
selves of its utility by spraying part of 
their fruit trees and leaving a portion as 
a check unsprayed and the contrast in ap- 
pearance of foliage and fruit convinced 
them that it was a good thing. In 1896, 
in consequence of favorable climatic . con- 
ditions, there was an immense crop of a 
ples all through the country, in menlectel 
orchards as well as in those well cared for; 
orchards in grass, orchards in corn; in 
wheat, in oats, unpruned and unsprayed 
were bending and breaking down under 
their heavy burdens of fruit and prices of- 
fered would hardly pay for picking, packing 
and hauling to market, in fact, thousands 
of bushels were not picked at,all but left 
hanging upon the trees until they were 
frozen and thawed and dropped to the 
ground. The next spring, going through 
orchards near to such a market as Roch- 
ester*you would see the ground covered in 
places with rotten apples. Since then there 
have been only partial crops, perhaps one 
orchard in a dozen, or in a score, bearing 
fair crops and prices ruling high, from $2.00 
to $3.00 a barrel. As a rule, only those 
orchards that had been well cared for and 
sprayed bearing. I visited a number of 
those bearing orchards and saw trees 
loaded with as large and handsome fruit 
as we were accustomed to grow before 
orchards were invaded by numerous species 
of fungi and insects. Some of those far- 
mers realized from sales of fruit, incomes 
of 8,000, 5,000, 8,000, 10,000 and 12,000 
dollars a year. Were not those receipts 
enough to amply compensate them for a 
few days labor and a few dollars expended 
for poisons in spraying? 


WHEN TO SPRAY? 


Successful orchardists are becoming 
more and more convinced of the necessity 
of early spraying. Several species of fungi 
and also of insects commence operations 
very early. A few warm days start the 
germs or spores of fungi to flying and as 
soon as they alight upon bark, or leaf buds 
or fruit buds they should find the Bordeaux 
mixture there ready to do its duty and pre- 
vent germination. Several species of in- 
jurious insects hatch or leave the cocoons 
in which they have wintered from a very 
littie spriag warmth and the young larva 
crawl into the buds through very small 
openings. I have found aphides and the 
larva of the bud moth inside of buds where 
it seemed impossible for them to enter 
through the very small openings between 
the minute leaves. 


One man in Hamlin commenced spraying 
his orchard in the very early spring of 
1898, on the 18th of April, when fearing 
Uhat he was too early he stopped, after 
spraying six and one-half rows, waiting 
two weeks before spraying the remainder 
of his orchard. Those six and one-half 
rows, first sprayed, bore very fine, healthy 
fruit, remarkably free from scab and 
worms, while those deferred until the early 
part of May were quite defective. If that 
orchardist had finished spraying the entire 
orchard when he sprayed the six and one- 
half rows it would have been many dollars 
in his pocket. The time to begin spraying 
should not be determined by the calendar 
but by the condition of the weather. *Some 
years spring is as far advanced by the 
middie of April as in other years by the 
first of May. Our best fruit growers, I 
think, spray three times in a season, just 
before the buds open, just after thé blos- 
soms fall and two or three weeks later. It 
_ pay to spray end to spray early and 

en. 





Reflections of a Bachelor. 


All things come to those who wait—aunless 
they die before they get there. 

A man’s resort from worry is a good 
laugh; a woman’s resort is a good cry. 

Solomon wasn’t the wisest man because 
he had three hundred wives, but in spite 
of it. 

A woman can take a terrible disappoint- 
ment a lot better when she has her best 
dress on. ; 

No matter what fool noises a baby makes, 
a woman can always tell you «xactly what 
it is trying so hard to say.—New York 
Press. 





SPRAYING FPRUIT TREES. 

The question of apreriee, fruit trees to pre- 
vent the depredations insect pests and 
fungus diseases is no longer an experiment 
but a necessity. 


wa readers will dd well to write Wm. Stahl, 
Quincy, [il., and get his catalogue describin 
twenty-one styles of foil utfits and fu 
treatise on spraying ¢ different fruit and 
vegetable crops, which he oa much vai 
information, and md@y be bad for the asking. 
“55 








Clematis Plants Free. 
We offer free as a premium for each sub- 
scriber to Grren’s FRUIT GROWER One 
fine plant by mail of Jackmanni Clematis, 
This is the most popular and free blooming 
of all varieties of clematis. Such eXpen- 
_ Sive plants have not before been offered as 
premitims. Ask for this premium when 





of —: Pao: 








you subscribe, or you will not get it. 





.and profitably in our own region. 





Cherries Wanted. 


os 


Not one of the fruits has been growing 
in demand more generally in recent years 
than the cherry. California has been sup- 
plying ‘our city fruit stands with a product 
nice in appearance, but much inferior in 
quality to that, -which can be grown easily 
Should 
we not endeavor to supply our own mar- 
ket? Of the sweet cherries the Bing, sent 
to me from Oregon a few years ago for 
test purposes, I am inclmed to regard as 
an acquisition, and worthy of a test by ail 
interested in growing the cherry. The 
Black Tanrtarian is being supplanted by the 
Windsor. As for sour cherries, I know of 
nothing superior to the Montmorency and 
English Morello. 

It seems to be strongly in evidence that 
we have little to fear in the future from 
the competition of Maryland and Delaware 
in peach growing, while on the other hand 
great progress is being made in the devel- 
opment of varieties of such hardiness in 
fruit bud as to be adapted to our soil and 
climate, and we believe we are justified in 
assuming that here is a field for the pro- 
gressive fruit grower full of promise that 
has yet been scarcely considered. 


The very rapid increase of insect life of 
an injurious character has necessitated 
knowledge in relation to their life work and 
habits that. years since was not required, 
and the spraying pump ‘has come to be re- 
garded as a necessary appendage to all 
well-regulated fruit farms. Indeed, system- 
atic spraying at proper intervals from early 
spring until after the fruit is well formed 
is claimed as the cheapest insurance that 
can be provided for nearly everything 
grown. The wise, up-to-date orchardist 
finds it an e¢onomical method in making a 
superior crop, while his careless neighbor, 
furnishing a feeding ground for all the 
pests that abound in the vicinity, produces 
a crop of knotty, worthless fruit, denounces 
the party to whom he has consigned it 
for sale as a fraud, and argues that the 
business is overdone. This is no exaggera- 
tion, but is in evidence annually.—S. D. 
Willard. 





Bee Poisoning ; Damaging Fruit. 


In regard to danger of poisoning bees by 
spraying trees with poison when they are 
in bloom, it has been definitely shown by 
careful entomological and chemical tests 
that honey bees are thus killed, and fur- 
thermore that the bees may take the poison 
back to their own homes and poison the 
young developing brood which they feed in 
the hive. Every fruit grower should make 
it a rule, never to be broken, that no fruit- 
bearing plants are to be sprayed with poi- 
son during: the blossoming period. We be- 
lieve that there is no excuse for spraying 
at this time, because, in our opinion, one 
can spray more effectively just before and 
just after the trees bloom. 

In regard to the assertion that bees 
puncture tender fruits and suck out the 
juices, it may be said that the experts of 
the department of agriculture, a few years 
ago, carried on some exhaustive experi- 
ments, using every conceivable device to 
induce the bees to puncture grape skins, 
with the result that in no case did the bees 
ever puncture the tenderest-skinned va- 
riety. Further, close observations and ex- 
periments have shown that wasps bite open 
tender fruits, birds peck them, they crack 
under the action of sum and rains, and 
hail sometimes cuts them, the bees only 
coming in afterward to save the wasting 
juices of the injured fruits. 

It is not easy to point out concrete, spe- 
cific cases wherein any one has been able 


to compute the actual amount of practical + 


benefit, in increased fruit and seed pro- 

duction, on account of more thorough cross- 

pollination by bees. Mr. Frank Benton, 

thé bee expert at Washington, has kindly 

robe some data on this point.—Prof. A. J. 
ook, 





Future Outlook for the Fruit 
. Grower. 


8. D. Willard, of Geneva, N. Y., deliv- 
ered a lecture last month on “The Future 
Outlook for the Fruit Grower’ before the 
Society in Horticultural Hall, as reported 
by American Cultivator. After introduc- 
tory remarks as to the progress made in 
the past, he said, in part: 

There is certainly a meaning in the sit- 
uation as found~to-day in the rapidly grow- 
ing interest in our favorite work, not yet, 
however, commensurate with the spirit of 
the times in which we are living. The day 
is not distant when a higher appreciation 
will be placed upon our orchard interests 
and their value intensified more thoroughly 
than the most optimistic can imagine. The 
era of prosperity upon which we have 
just entered and which has enhanced 
values of everything manufactured, has not 
yet reached the tiller of the soil to any 
marked extent, but sufficient to afford en- 
couragement, and to warrant the assump- 
tion that better days are at hand for the 
fruit grower in the various branches of his 
work. ‘This possibly may not be so marked 
as in other business interests, for the rea- 
son that during the period of business de- 
pression from which we have but so re- 
cently emerged ‘the prices of all fruit pro- 
ducts were better maintained than was any- 
thing else sold. I find from consulting my 
salesbook back through a period of ten 
years that the average prices, while being 
less than during the same period previous, 
were yet satisfactory and afforded a profit. 
Indeed, I know of no orchard. men who 
were forced into stam seacsad or sold out 
under foreclosure. 


The prices of apples feiel been steadily 
advancing until for several winters they 
have been held so high as to be beyond the 
reach of the masses, and good No. 1 apples 
are really a Juxury to-day. They are 
shipped to all parts of the world as green 
fruit, canned and evaporated, while the 
skins and cores are converted into wines 
and jellies, so that nothing ‘is lost or wasted. 
A few years ago our surplus of this fruit 
was marketed in the British Isles, while 
to-day the German states and Russia are 
calling loudly for them, with the probability 
that our newly acquired possessions, both 
in the Atlantic and Pacific, will soon be 
numbered among the consumers of this king 
of all fruits.. Seven counties in Western 
New York are said to have received from 


their apple crop not far from $5,000,000 the 


past season, while at the same time receiv- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars from 
their pears, plums, peaches, quinces, cher- 
ries, apricots and small fruits. Is not the 
outlook full of encouragement to the orch- 
ard man, as well as to the land owner who 
may hhave found his work unsatisfactory in 
fighting competition which ‘will never: be 
less, from regions unfitted by soil or cli- 
matic conditions for growing fruits that 
can be produced nowhere else as well as in 
New York or New England? I beg your 
serious consideration to this subject as de- 
serving more thought and careful study 
than has usually been given to it. There 
should be an increase of area for the pro- 
duction of this fruit of the cheap lands now 
so abundant throughout this region, accom- 
panied with greater intelligence as to va- 
Tieties especially adapted to comme “a 
-work and more thorough culture, with 
purpose of growing only fruit of the high: 
est quality. 





“Test Ts aa The Wonderful 
Curative Properties of Swamp-Root. 


To Prove What the Great Kidney Remedy Swamp-Root Will do for “YOU, Every. 
Reader of the “*Fruit Grower’? May Have a Sample. Bottle Free. 





‘Heporters Have Convincing Anterviews with Prominent People tepuilie Wonderful Cures ty Swamp- Root. 





65th POLICE PRECINCT. 


Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y.: 


Gentlemen:—In justice to you, I feel it ts my duty to send you an acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of the sample bottle of Swamp-Root you so kindly sent me. I had 


been out of health for the past five years with kidney and bladder trouble. 
They would relieve me for the time being, but the 


best physicians prescribe for me. 


old complaint would in a short time return again, 
Swamp-Root, and I found it did me a world of good. 
small bottles bought at my drug store; and I consider myself perfectly cured. It 
seemed as though my back would break in two after stooping. 
up during the night to urinate, as I formerly. did three or four times a night, but now 
sleep the sleep of peace. My back is all right again, and in every way I am a new 
Two of my brother officers are still using Swamp-Root. 
It is a boon to mankind. 
all humanity who are suffering from kidney and biadder diseases. 

My brother officers (whose signatures accompany this letter), as well as myself, 
thank you for the blessing you have brought to the human race in the compounding 
We remain, yours very truly, 


man. 
cannot say too much in praise of it. 


of Swamp-Root. 


Officers of the 65th Police Precinct, 
Greater New York. 


_ Greater New York, Nov. 11, 1899. 


Had our 


I sent for a sample bottle of 
Since then I have taken eight 


I do not have to get 


They, like myself, 
We recommend it to 


JAMES COOK, 
HUGH E. BOYLE, 
JOHN J. BODKIN. 





Women as well as Men are Made Miserable by Kidney and 
Bladder Troubles. 


“You have no idea how well I feel. I 
am satisfied that I do not need any more 
medicine, as I am in as good health as I 
ever was in my life.” So says Mrs. Mary 
Engelhardt, of 2835 Madison street, ‘St. 
Louis, ‘Mo., to a reporter of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

“Bor more than ten years I had suffered 
with what the doctors termed female 
trouble; also heart trouble, with swelling 
of. the feet and limbs. Last summer I 
felt so badly that I thought I had not long 
to live. I consulted doctor after doctor 
and took their medicines, but felt no bet- 
ter. The physicians told me my kidneys 
were not affected, but I felt sure that they 
were the cause of my trouble. A friend 
recommended me to try Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, and I must say I derived 
immense benefits almost from the first 
week. I continued the medicine, taking 
it regularly, and I am now in splendid 
health. The pains and aches have all 
gone. I have recommended Swamp-Root 
to all of my friends, and told them what 
it has done for me. I will gladly answer 
any one who desires to write me-regard- 
ing my case. I most heartily endorse 


Swamp-Root from every standpoint. There 





EDITORIAL NOTE—The great kidne 
- has been made by which all-our-readers w 


is such a pleasant taste to Swamp-Root, 
and it goes right to the weak spots and 
drives them out of the system.” 


MRS. MARY ENGELHARDT. 





How. to Find Out. if You. 
Need Swamp-Root. : 


e- 


It bed to: be ‘gonetaered that: ‘only “uriee 
ary and bladder troubles were to be traced 
to the kidneys, but now modern science 
proves “that nearly “@lF diseases have their: 
begintiing “in: the- disorder of these most 
important orgatis- 

The kidneys filter and purify the blood 
—that is their work. 

So- when -your-kidneys are weak or out 
of order, you can understand how quiekly 
your entire body® is affected, and ‘how, 
every organ seems. to fail to do its duty. 

If you are sitk~or~“feel badly,” begin | 
taking the famous new discovery, Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, because @s. s00n as 
your kidneys. are well they will Help all 
the other organs to health. A trial will 
convince anyone. 

Weak ..and unhealthy kidneys are Te 
sponsible-for-more sickness and suffering 
than any other disease, and if permitted 
to continue fatal results are sure to follow. 
Kidney troublé: ‘irritates ‘the nérves, makes 
you dizzy, restless, sleepless.and irritable. 
Makes: you pass water: often. during the 
day; and’ obliges>-you” to “get “up: Many. 
times -durigg thé. night. Causes. puffy: or 
dark eircles under the eyes, rheumatism, 
gravel, catarrh of the bladder, pain or dull 
ache ‘im the back, joints and muscles, 
makés° your head ache and back ache, 
causes. indigestion, stomach. and liver’ 
troubie;- Fou. get. a sallow, yellow com- 
plexion; makes you feel as though you had 
heart trouble; .you may have plenty of 
ambition, but no: strength; eet-weak-and 
waste away. 

The cure for these troubles is Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, the world-famous kid- 
ney remedy. In taking Swamp-Root you 
afford natural help to nature, for Swamp- 
Root is the most perfect healer and gentle 
aid to the kidneys that is known to med- 
ical «science. - 

If theresis any doubt in-your mind as to 
your condition, take from your urine on 
rising about four ounces, place it in a 
glass or bottle and let it stand twenty-four 
hours: » If, on< examination, it is milky or 
cloudy, if. thére is a brick-dust settling, or 
if small particles float about in it; your 
kidneys are in nesdvof immediate attention. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is 
used in the leading hospitals, recommended 
by ‘skillful physicians in their private prac- 
tice, and. is taken by doctors themselves 
who have kidney ailments, because they, 
recognize in it the greatest and most suc- — 
cessful remedy for kidney, liver and blad- 
der troubles. 

If you are already convinced ‘that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you can 
purchase the regular fifty-cent and one- 
dollar size bottles at ar drug stores every- 
where. ‘ ] 


y remedy, Swamp-Root, is so remarkably successful that a time arran 
ye.not already tried it, may have*a sample bottle seit-absolutely free by Minil. 





For the land’s sake use Bowker’s Wor- 


Also a book telling all about kidney and = troubles and containing «many of the thousands upon thousands of testimon- 
ial letters received from men and women cured by Swamp-Root. Be sure and mention peachy this generous offer in Green’s ' 
Fruit Grower when sending your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 








His New Craft. 


Wickwire—Look here. This is the fourth 
time this morning you have been in here 
asking for the price of a meal. 

Dismal Dawson—Yep. I am the absent- 
minded beggar, don’t ye know.—Indianap- 
olis Press. 





Noblesse Oblige. 


4 


Now that they were become suddenly: 


wealthy, she ‘positively declined to quarrel 
with her husband any more. 

“A family jar,’’ she wittily protested, “‘is 
so liable to crack the escutcheon. 


Of her many friends, some appreciated: 


the exquisite play upon the words jar and 


crock, while others merely thought her too. 


sensitive.—Detroit Journal. 





Adding Fuel to the Flames, 


“Sir,” said the irate individual with a 
wicked look in his eye, as he entered the 
editorial sanctum of ‘a rural weekly, “I am’ 
told you called me ‘a loafer in your, last: 
issue.’ 

“You have been misinformed,” . replied’ 
the editor, calmly. “We print only thes 
very latest news.”—Chicago News. ° 





How to Restore Furniture. 


To restore to their original appearance. 


antique pieces of furniture which have be- 
come unsightly on account of too frequent 
varnishing or besmearing by unskilled 
hands the following methods is employed: 
Take equal parts of strong alcohol and good 
oil of turpentine and heat this mixture in a 
bottle by placing it in hot water. With 
this warm liquid paint the article, where- 
upon the old varnish will dissolve at once. 


The varnish is removed by scraping and, 
wiping, and the spreading, scraping and 


cleaning are\ repeated as often as neces- 


sary until the surface has become entirély’ 


clean again, so that the object may be ren- 
dered glossy or dull, as desired. This pro 
cess is especially recommended,since it does 
not change or attack the color of the wood, 
as is often the case if lye is used. 





Spanish Railroad and Villages. | 


“A few years ago, when I was in Paris,” } 


said Charles Gilman, of Boston, to a New 
York Tribune reporter, ‘‘my brother-in-law 
cabled me to go to Madrid,*and‘to see 
some correspondents of his there. 
most interesting time of it and was at the 
Spanish capital for a little more than three 
weeks. 
down zigzags in most curious fashion, even 


when running over perfectly levél country |. 


and where there were no obstructions to 
Overcome. 


so much a mile. 
the line of the road were surmounted by 
small forts: or water towers. 
erected in the great Carlist’ insurrection. 


There is one queer thing the passing trav- | 
‘eler will note in Spain, at least in the north- } 
ern part of it, and that is the absolute lack | 
of the isolated farmhouses, such as one sees | 
‘everywhere«in this country. 


There is a 
coastant procession of small villages.’ ‘The 


reason the rural population congregates.-to- } 
gether is the danger of living by them: / 
selves; as the weer is selene 
* headiva, - 


I had a }. 


The railroad from the Pyrenees |: 


They told me that the reason | 
this was done was to inctease the mileage, |. 
as it was built on government ‘contract at f 
All the high hills along | 


These were 





FORA OOOO Oe oe ae 


“THIS GREAT BOOK SENT FREE! 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster. 


By Edward Eggleston. 


This novel from its first appearance f 
form has enjoyed an undiminished popularity. ft A 
has been rendered into German, French, Danis 
Russian. In England an Edition of 10 000 copies a 
printed immediately after its appearance here. In 
short it is one of the few books destined to rank as; 
classics. The contents are as follows: 


A ae Lesson from a A Ye rpen oh of a 
ull-d dds and 
A eet Coming. 


\ Face t 
Mirandy,Hank,and Shocky. 


oer “s Gea Komen bers Sheek, Bhecky. 
elling down the Master. ise 3 ancy Sawyer. 
The Walk Home. cakes, aes 


A Night at Pete Jonews. ‘A Charitable Institution, — 
x No us Remarks of Mr. - The Good Sameriten, 


Jou Bud W 
© one Strug le in me A Letter ena its nase; 
Has God 
The Devil of vying 


? quences. 
Miss Martha Hawkins. 





: A A. oss and a Gain, 
The Flight. 
he Trial. 
** Brother Sodom.” 
The Trial Concluded. 
After the Hattie. 
Licks. 2 Into the Light. 
The Church Militant. “ How it Came Out.” 
Over 100,000 sold, never at _less than fi .25 per 
and the Spécial Library Edition of $1,50 each, 
there are’ reds of thousands of people who 
= the Hl as yet = one me Serene _ prey | 
rr) 99° 6 Hoosi choolmaster. ‘o such we.offer a 
Come, Buck-ah! © opportunity to get this greatest of American 
stories in a special popular priced edition with. numerous original illustrations virtually as a gift. 
Taiadiogees our great farmand family Weekly. the American Agriculturist (which 
HOW TQ GET IT, soon has acirculation of upwards of 200 ~000) into every home where it is not at 
present taken, we make the follo ng special and un — = offer: The regular price of the American Agri- 
culturist is $1.00, but we will accept subscriptions those mentioning this paper, months on trial 
for only 25 cents, and to all sending 10 cents for mailing € expenses, making 85 cents in all, we will send this 
great book as described above, free of charge. 
Order now, and remember you risk nothing, as we refund money if not perfectly satisfied. Payment may 


aaa edz chordersto ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, °° “farett° ote Korks 


Address a1] orders to 


Please, Mention Green's ‘Fruit 


FOLDING 
CAMERA. 


A model of the workmen’s art, wood 
lacquered and podished, covered -with a leather, fitted with 





i] 
| 
; 


FREE 


parts Mahogany pens brass work 

5 in. plate Dowee Feron ee 

Achromatic lens, capacity eight 4x plates, same as shown,. You'can ge 
ce oy Sela Se Bracelet 


a 


Grower. 





with lock and for sell 

and wie this reliable Camera: 
ia a taking’ 

Ith Gran- 


this first-class camera 

ing itr one ie We Sane oak be we 
HS ~absolute = a. we 
ii) advantage of this advertisement, Te wee ty intreduce.our : 
ules, a positive ae for con tion, indigestion, and: liver troubles, if you: 
agree to sell only 8IX bottles Gpiahics at 26 cents a bottle, write at once 
and we promptly “6. be err mail. When solid send us the $1.50 and. 
we send Heaerey singe. Bracelet together with our offer of 
qoldi ing Camer@. we receive. on money. This is. genu- 
ine offer by a reliable coneern, and al wh —— and 
Camera for selling our 


Colonial Trading Co., Dept.’ 7,404 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Masss. 


156 PIECE CHINA 
TEAS DINNER SET summers FREE 


soy six 
lizer for home eS mt up apt baggy Som for use in water 


3 makes plants bloom. ul agree ae of Fer. 
Caer me e wievorday an ieee size mg altrorplated 
Forkn leo’ of this handsome Chins 


AY. 
Address, THE FERTILINE © con Dept. BCS; New havens ny Oonns <f 
Please Mention Green’s ‘Fruit Grower. ; 
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a few of the many good things we 


WE GROW AND SELL EVERYTHING f FOR ORCHARDS, GARDENS AND PARKS... 


OUR NEW FRUIT CAT ALOGUE lve ogg wich ch ce 


of Me ge 
me yo trees, Will be mailed free on appl 
Green's Nursery Oa, Rochester, 





N.Y. 
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A. 
Y 
iS ~ andaches. You can give s sleep 
to the proaphens, on the 
| * afflicted, ahd good: sed er to the 


t. 
degraded and arouse the slothfal. In your 
Dg gon you can win pines. me 
ion, business na sed an n 

Wigege social favor and emi wand She nial ’ 
a love friendship of those on whom your 

f heartis set. If ree have no profession or 
a to business my book will al w you how 
yr to make Hypnotiaméteclf » ‘a profitable call- 
‘ ing and a means to independencé, health and 

ppiness. this > 
btain for the 


he yer 
nt Tikes to toe . 


pnotism.” nee don’t let this 
ess ears. 1 made 


you mig’ 'y 
7 have made it elegant ‘in orm 
# tration that you might be attracted by it. It®- 
peg NOT ONE CENT but the letter or 
in which you ask for it. Moreover it 
pent prove to youa “Key”’ of h dp 
pe = for it is accompanied by iow 
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Cy this ve very day. asses 


Prof. L. A. 
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NEW 
YORK 

Sele ois tant 
TRIBUNE 


For over fifty-eight 
years a National Family 
Paper for farmers and 
villagers, whose readers 
have represented the 
very best element of our 
country population. 


PUBLISHED ON Pica, PO 
THURSDAY. 


It gives.all important news of the Nation 
and World,-the most reliable Market Re- 
ports, Fascinating Short Stories, an unex- 
eelled Agricultural Department, Scientific 


in wn on and Mechanical 
Articles 


trations for old and young. 


Information, 
forthe Women, Humorous IIlus- 


Fashion 


It is “The 


People’s’ Paper” for the entire United 


States. 


, Repay: subscription price, 


for 


$1.00 per year. ee 


We furnish it with Green’s Fruit Grower - 


a ‘50c. per year. 
Send all Savecrijciorie to GREEN’S FRUIT’ GROWER, 
‘Rochester, N. Y. 
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hing bo pe instruments at lowest tiatenn prices. Write for free al 
ge, ge SELE ON also everything ya eg 


organ, piano and musical instrument catalogue. Address, 


(Sears, Boebuck & Co. are theroughly 


| SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. -(inc.), Fulton, Desplaines and Wayman Sts.. CHICACO, ILL. 
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“ ofsmore than 60: choice, select and standard varieties, true to 
pment. Have also 80,000 Standard Pear Tree. and 50,0 


_— ys Weottorst 


small sizes, all two to three years 
Dwarf Pear Trees at’ 


- auTHE RED CROSS CURRANT...’ 
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60,000 


APPLE TREES... 


fresh x 
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With its great volume of fruit 
lore, ee with our cata- 
logue 
Blicetion. £ Send for it today. 


Creen’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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zn The very stylish dandy that sppcers in this 
‘3 adver ement. ~Fepresents a‘ flower that 
a : grows wildin our 
Saas and ‘fields. 
‘A are’ goin a 
eaway #5 
GOLD to at 
who are able to 
senG us. the_.cor- 
rect name of this 


one 
condition® at- 
tached to. this 
© offer, “which -will 
tict take On hour 
“of yout. time. 
When you have 
made -outioyour 
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: RETURN MALL. 
It may take you 
an entire evening 
5 to Sdlve this ques- 


sory tion, But 
Gun ext rout SHARE OF THE 


$50, as we are going to give it away, and 
you might as well have your share as,not. 


; The Metropolitan. and Raval Home, 


225 Wiltam Bt, New York ity. 
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Known by The Way He-Eats, 


“You may not believe me, but it is/never- 
theless a fact that a great many hotel.and |. 
restaurant waiters can tell a diner’s occu- 
pation by his manner of eating,” said a 
waiter in a restaurant to a Star reporter: 
recently.. “Of course, the waiter must be 
a close observer of human nature*to de- 
termine with accuracy whether a customer 
is a scissors grinder or a banker. But if 
a man is intelligent and avails himself of 
the opportunities his position affords him 
for. the field of study he. will soon’ find. 
that a customer, while eating, hag acquired 
in the daily pursuance of his calling some 
habit that will show itself. : 

“For instance, a banker may: come. in, 
seat himself and call for an oyster’. stew, 
If he does, as soon as the order is’ Served 
he is apt to begin’a search with ‘his: spoon 
for the oysters that. are not visible, just, to 
see if there is a miscount. ie 

“A gambler will look around to see ‘it 
anyone is watching and then palma slice 
of. bread. If he orders pancakes he is sure 
to slip them one by’ one from the: ttom. as 
he eats them. The clothing salesman will 
hold his pancakes up: to the light and: feel: 
the texture, while the keen observer will 
j notice that the jeweler. upon ordering ‘pie 
will hold it.to his ear, shake it #nd then 
listen, after which he. will left, off the top 
crust with the point of his knife’ ‘and: eqathy 
ine the inside.” 

jadg- 


“Have you ever ‘andes a mistake fi 
And that. could: hardly 















ing a man’s occupation?” 

“Only once. 
called a mistake, for I made no Maeehaion 
as to the maa’s business. The fellow at 
in and ordered his dinner. or course I 
gave him a glass of water. niet anit 
it with some surprise, - and ‘said’ “I, did 
order that!” ~ aa: 

“Tt costs you nothing,’*says I, and 3 soa 

don’t need to drink it unless -you Want: t 
He thanked me, and what do Fp Ahink? 
He broke his bread into it n 
it with a spoon. I didn’t 
make of it, and for the life » 
eouldn’t determine wh t his bu! 

When he was leaving 

} Shoulder and asked him < 


eAati 
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| I went on to Arcady. 


me 


ious book tom ff And 


aes when the sky is 
















The Secret of aropy: 
f me off to Area 


ceThe month it’ was the mont | of May, 
’ ane all along the pleasant. way 
hesambrning. birds were mad with glee, 
li the flowers sprang up to to see, 


- But slow I'fared to Arcady— 
The way was long, the winding wa 
: Sometimes I watc ied the children play 
And then I laid-me down to see 
reat white clouds -sail over me— 
thought thay sailed to Arcady, 


But still I-fared toward Arcady, 
Until I slept at set of day, 
‘And ‘in my dreams I found the way; 
-the fates -were kind to me; 
So that I woke beneath a tree 
In the dear land of Arcady. 


I dwell no more in Arcady—_ 
blue; wi ai. 
Ang flowers. sprin along the w: 
birds are blithe, and winds aré’ 

I) know what message is for he 


F fronenate — dn om 
vy we: uise, C. snr SR Moulton. 





The Good 01a. Times. 
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BP} waitor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Though not so old as I might be I am 
solder than I°>was, and I had the great 
advantage—for my present purpose—of be- 


4 ing-born in a log cabin, the largest half 


of the neighbors living .in log houses at 
ithe. time... Civilization does not take bo 
‘fect over the whole country .at once,. pi 

neers are always to be found in this local- 
‘ity. or.that; there are any numberof log 
houses in. use to-day I> suppose, though 
their day is over in this section. Still my 
story is,not.at all heroic, my, people were 
not of those whom. we read about who 
fought wild animals and Indians. We had 
saw and grist mills, tanneries, blacksmiths, 
carding machines and stores; a canal came 
within twelve miles and I suppose the 
people thought themselves as highly civil- 
ized - as any community could be. We left 
tthe log house when I was five years old 
ut the frame house we moved into still 
had an open. fire place, and I well re- 
member the quantities of lgs I cut to 
keep it going as I grew up. I believe rt 
is the proper thing to grow pensive and 
sentimental when visited by these mem- 
ories, as:one recalls the lights and shadows 
dancing on the wall, the companiship 
of the open fire and all the rest of it. 
There certainly were cosy and peaceful 
hours now and then in moderate weather 
‘when no more fire was to be made that 
} night, but I think the fireplace nowadays 
T is imagined ‘to be more delightful than it 
really -was. The fireplace’ the well-to-do 
citizen ‘builds for a plaything is one thing, 
the one which is your only fire is: another. 
As Ihave said, it was pleasant in winter 
evenings when the logs had quieted down 
into coals and there was nothing to do but 
to sit and watch them. Pop corn buried 
in the ashes would jump out as the grains 
popped one after another, and you could 
draw them out with a long stick, or apples 
could be set down to roast, while nothing 
makes‘a prettier fire than a lot of black 
walnut or butternut shells. But the next 
morning life began again and a back log 
had to be got in. So the doors were 
opened and the heavy stick was pulled and 
pushed along by inches, often leaving a 
trail of snow, and rolled into its place, the 
fore stick and the lighter wood was added 
and the smoke began to roll up the chim- 
ney. But there was little heat, and the 
outside weather which came in with the 
back log made it worse. Small children 
began to fret with the cold and you felt 
like. putting on an overcoat before it began 
to go. When at last. the flames. were 
ctackling gud all began to think @ worst 
was ‘over, some supporting tic - might 
burn off, letting more or less of a log 
plunge, down upon the hearth and roll out 
on thé floor, filling the room with blinding 
smoke, All made a wild rush upon it with 
tongs, shovel and poker and it was rolled, 
lifted and pushed, getting away perhaps 
and falling down again until at last it was 
placed once more. Then the doors were 
opened to let out the smoke, all hands 
wiped the tears from their eyes and the 
incident was closed. 


In fact the open. fire in cold weather is 
a wild creature which must be tended, and 
headed off and managed incessantly; and 
if the good wife had been paid two cents 
for every time she took the broom or*shovel 
or tongs in hand to adjust things she 
would have had»a good income. In mild 
days with the sun shining in the situation 
was less acute, then the remains of a back 
leg would. cover itself with white ashes and 
dream itself away with no one to worry 
it. But a fire place without fire is of 
course different. “But,” you say, “the 
ventilation ofa room which has an open 
fire is so good.” No doubt; there is an 
area of very low barometer over the hearth 
and all; the cyclones are hurrying to the 


b spot, and the ‘higher ‘the flame leaps the 


more vigorous the rush of cold air becomes. 
You might suppose the high-backed arm 
chairs generally with grandmothers in 
them: which you see in old time pictures 
were: so: made for decorative reasons, but 
they were not.- They were windbreaks. 
The kiln: dried victims of the hot air 
furnace may sigh for the open fire, though 
even these never would consent to the real 
article, but you who do most of your living 
in the company of a range with its hot 
water reservoir and steaming kettles which 
“make the window glass run with water 
every: cold day have no reason to worry. 
I have béen told that no baking could ever 
be so good as that done in the old brick 
oven, but, however, this may be I have 
no definite memory of the exploits of the 
one we had. ,I presume it was not often 
used. But there was a nuisance (as I 
thought) called a Dutch oven, an affair 
of tin a foot or more long and wide and 
high. The loaf was held up by a frame 
six or’ more inches from the hearth. A 
sheet of bright tin sloped down to the 
eatth beneath the bread pan to reflect the 
éat ipward against its bottom, while an- 
other sheet slanted upward to concentrate 
the heat on the top of the loaf. Then I 
had strict orders to keep entirely away 
from it, so E hovered in the background 
‘while this insensate machine occupied the 
hearth for a time that seemed a young 
eternity to a small child.” Then there was 
the skillet, a broad, shallow bowl of cast 
iron on legs, with a long handle. Coals 


then a griddle of iron was put'on and coals 
heaped on it. Or a corn meal batter was 
spread on,.a board and set up close to-the 
fire. When it was done on one side it was 
turned over and “baked on the other. The 
coffee pot sat in the ashes, while kettles 
hung from the crane above the logs, All 
this can "be. done, for it has been done, but 
do you think, madam, that you would like 
to do it. I know you would not. 
And there are lots of more pleasant 
than, cutting and hauling so many 
Secey logs and chopping so much wood. 
So. when I hear people wishing they could 
Jive. by an old fashioned fire place I think 
they do not altogether know what they 
ask. for... "—F é" 
. - od SILVER DOLLAR, 


I thought for a long time when I was 


| t04 a yourig Tad that IT had actually seen an / 
if . American: sitver dollar, aid I valued ‘my- |’ 
| self quite eve on ‘account: of this"inter- | 

But after awhile’ my! 





esting éxperience. 
Tovenia apes squelched me by saying that my 
; pewter medal-struck inthe Harrison cam- 
Bacon: ghee ‘So Thad to agree that I 





were dratvn out, and the dough put. in, | 


worderful* silver ddllar must have been a a 








eh 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER. 





never had seen the silver dollar of my 
country, and in fact did not see it until 
somewhat recently. There was plenty of 
Spanish (or Mexican) silver all very badly 
worn with many pieces from which the 
stamp was gone entirely, leaving them as 
smooth as a piece of tin. Buried in hot 
embers and then cooled a film of purple 
oxide formed on them and.the design could 
be seen. This phantom of the stamp didn’t 
last long, it easily rubbed off again; but 
when you saw it you knew you had a real 
coin and not’a mere blank piece of metal 
as it seemed before it was heated. Not 
many pieces perhaps were treated in this 
way, ‘it was merely a. curious experiment. 
There ‘was a thin coin perhaps slightly 
larger than a half dollar, which passed for 
874% or 50 cents, I have forgotten ~which, 
a smaller one having the same stamp, and 
a little one, thin, no doubt, to begin with, 
but worn almost to an edge, and passing 
for a York shilling (1244 cents) or a dime, 
as people could agree, if I remember. The 
large pieces had the pillars of Hercules 
(as the ancients. called the headlands at the 
Strait of Gibralter), looking on the coin 
like two toll-gate posts, the space between 
being hung full of shields and things with 
excited lions on them, and a Latin inscrip- 
tion round the edge. Hispania mulier erat 
squilgorum—or something like that; I per- 
haps do not quote accurately, but the ef- 
fect on all who do not understand Latin 
will be precisely the same. All you who 
feel able may now imagine the United 
States at present rubbing along from year 
to year with a few wornout coins of Spain 
and the coniptions evéry patriot would have 
in consequence. And yet I believe our 
people felt bigger then than they do now. 
T ought to have said that the head of a 
king was on the other side of these coins, 
but none of us were ever acquainted with 
him so we cared little about him. Then 
there was a bright red copper cent. The 
phrase “a red cent’ refers to the high 
color of this honest looking coin, which 
would have made a number of the little 
dingy bronze cents we suffer from to-day. 
Now and then we saw a “Bungtown,” a 
huge copper coin worth two cents; three 
inches across it seems to me, though pos- 
sibly less. Still there was nothing small 
about it. It was possibly an Wngltish 
penny. But the main feature of our cur- 
rency at the time was the bewildering num- 
ber and. variety of the notes of the State 
banks, new ones were coming to hand all 
the time. Every cross roads’ storekeeper 
had a great dingy pamphlet—Thompson’s 
Bank Note Detector, which described every 
bank note in the country. This dreadful 
book was edited, I think, three or. four 
times a year to give notice of the opening 
of new banks, the failure of old ones, etc. 
The notes of some New York City banks 
were taken without question, but if you 
produced a note on the bank of South 
Podunk or the like the merchant took 
down his detector and looking up the place 
read in effect: The dollar notes of this 
bank show a young woman sitting on a 
plough with a bear beside her knee and a 
sheaf of wheat behind her. A canal boat 
in the middle distance is going to the right. 
A full length Indian is on the west end, 
etc. ‘Um, well, yes, I guess I’ll take it,’ 
he would say. Or “There is 5 per cent. off 
on the notes of this bank” so your dollar 
went for 95 cents and you were supposed 
to be thankful ‘it was no worse. It was 
the correct thing if you had money enough 
to be visible to the naked eye to step into 
the local bank and have the cashier in- 
spect the bills. I do not say that enongh 
time was spent looking up things in the 
detector to have bought the bank notes and 
all-but it must have been worth a huge 
sum in the aggregate. 


The times I have spoken of are not very 
ancient but the changes both in- the ways 
of ‘living and’ ih tMoney’ matters aie great.’ 
It is natural for‘men on the wrong ‘side of 
the half century niilestone to think no time 
80 good as the old time, but my opinion 
(not worth much) is that a year of life 
is worth more now than it was in the good 
old times, for many reasons more than 
these.—E. 8. Gilbert, ‘N. Y 





Fruit Growing. 





There is practically unlimited market for 
the very best fruit of all kinds. If only 
the best were grown, the use of fruit would 
be far greater than it is, and, of course, 
the prices would be much higher than they 
have been. The fact that some of the 
perishable small fruits often find a glutted 
market and poor prices only shows that a 
lot of poor fruit, or fruit in bad condition, 
is offered where it is not wanted and can 
only be sold at a sacrifice. But if this per- 
ishable fruit is canned or dried even the 
glutted market may be avoided, provided 
the fruit is really of the best quality. The 
canneries will take at paying prices what- 
ever good fruit is offered, if all the inferior 
fruit can be kept out of the market. Hither 
to cut down or regraft with better kinds 
all the fruit trees that do not yield paying 
crops is the first condition of success in 
fruit growing. 

This, country is increasing in wealth 
more rapidly than any other in the world, 
though here, as has always been the case 
in Europe, this wealth is becoming very 
unevenly distributed. Those who are only 
in moderate circumstances naturally wish 
to share this wealth, that by ordinary 
methods seems beyond their reach. They 
cain best do this by producing something 
that the wealthiest cannot do without and 
making it so good that they can fix their 
own price on it.—American Cultivator. 





This Will Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyoue who is afflicted with 
rheumatism in any form, or neuralgia, 
will send their address to him at box 1,501, 
Boston, Mass., he will direct them to a 
perfect cure. He has nothing to sell or 
give; only tells yru how he was cured. 
Hundreds have tested it with success. 








Asparagus, 
Rhubark, Celery 


and all other green garden crops should 
be provided ample supplies of available 
Nitrogen. This is best done by using 
Nitrate of Soda 
which stimulates an early, rapid and 
healthy growth. This treatment forces 
these crops into market earlier than is 
possible by the use of any other fertil- 
azer. Write for free book to John A. 
Myers, 12G Jéhn 8t., New York. 
a Sor save by fertilizer dealers every- 
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Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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| apple one-third to one-half,-cutting the 
“two buds of the center stalk. Head. back 


~| fourth plant in the row a perfect one. 


see | mach feet, eight thousand square feet, 
or Jess than one-fifth of an acre. 








ieéin at Large. , 


“My friend Jimson,’”’ observed the board- 
er with the double chin, “is trying the new 
pon int ye serum.” 
“From observation,” remarked the new 





boarder, “I presume the effect will 
last—— 
He reached for his hat. 


“Ag long as he doesn’t see rum. Yes.” 

It appeared that the Weekly Tenplunks, 
the humorist, had again changed his local 
habitation —New York Press, 





Reflections of a Bachelor. 

Death isn’t near as great a leveler as 
marriage is. 

Probably ‘every man who had one used 
to wonder, when he was a boy, how any 
man could want to marry his sister. 

When a man has been fool enough to 
commit suicide for love, all the women 
who talk it over try to look like they knew 
just how it felt to be the woman in the 
case. 

A man would rather be miserable with 
the woman he loves than to be happy with 
any other woman; but a woman never gets 
to a point where she wouldn’t rather be 
happy with any other man than to be 
miserable with the man she loves.—New 
York Press. 





How to Set Fruit Trees. 





The season is again near at. hand for 
planting trees; shrubs, vines and plants, and 
no time should be lost in preparing all the / 
requisites so. as to be in readiness for plant- 
ing at the first opportunity. Many persons 
fail to understand the importance of hav- 
ing the soil in thorough tilth at planting 
time. The Jifetime of a tree or plant de- 
pends materially on a scientific system of 
planting,- and the first five years after 
planting determines the existence and prof- 
itableness of the orchard or vineyard. 

Select the location for a new orchard 
with care. See that the soil conditions 
suited to the nature and requirements of 
cach variety are present. Give the apple 
the loamy soil:and the peach, pear, cherry 
and plum the thinner or poorer soil. The 
dwarf pear requires a good garden loam. 
Plow the ground deep, harrow and level 
and mark-off for the trees accurately. Dig 
the holes, or if planting largely, four fur- 
rows may be turned apart with the plow, 
leaving an open furrow for the line of trees. 
Have the trees trenched, each variety sep- 
arately, near where they are to be planted. 
Take ten or twelve from the trench at a 
time, giving protection to the roots by cov- 
ering with damp burlap or old carpet. Cut 


wood. Use a sharp knife, cutting from the 
under side. Set apple trees one to. two 
inches deeper than they stood in the nur- 
sery row, leaning ten to fifteen degrees to 
the southwest. Have the top soil thor- 
oughly fined or pulverized. Fill in by 
sprinkling on and through the roots, pack- 
ing in with the fingers. When the roots 
are well covered, the dirt should be well 
firmed with the feet so as to leave no air 
space about or near the roots. If the soil 
is too dry to supply proper moisture, then 
water. One to three gallons may be poured 
in the hole after the roots are covered, and 
after the water has settled out of sight, 
continue the filling and firming. 

Peach, plum and pear should be planted 
three to four inches deeper in the orchard 
than they stood in the nursery, as this will 
bring the budded junction under ground, 
and in time the bud stock will cast roots 
and give support and vitality. After the 
planting of apple and peach is concluded, 
go over and cut back the growth of the 


peach--back, all side branches, to-one ani 


the center stalk to two and three feet. Pear, 
plam and cherry should not be cut back 
except to take out broken limbs.—By S. 
H. Linton, in American Agriculturist. 





Small Fruits, 

The ‘season will soon be here when the 
small fruits will want to be set. Rest 
assured that unless you grow them you will 
not in general have them. They cost money 
to buy, and the few wild ones time and 
hard work to find and pick. The average 
farmer has a sudden call to town when 
blackberries are ‘to be picked. The mother, 
wife, daughter or sister is compelled to 
tramp miles when the dew is on to get them 
and miles back at the hottest part of the 
day to bring them home. Then they must 
be cared for either in pies, jelly or canned. 
The time consumed in going in most in- 
stances would suffice for the picking and 
utilizing the home-grown. Then you have 
not been in danger of snakes and stock. 

One hundred strawberry, ten currant, ten 
gooseberry, fifty black-cap and fifty red 
raspberry, and fifty each of-early and late 
blackberry and ten grapevines will, if prop- 
erly cared for, supply the average family 
with small fruits from May 15th until Oc- 
tober 15. We want to emphasize the care, 
as it all, in-a great measure, depends on 
that one word. It is true there is a great 
difference in varieties, but weeds, grass, 
ete., and the small fruits, do not mix well 
in cultivation. 

Select a site for the small fruits near the 
house, and have it as near level as possible, 
but well drained, both surface and under 
if necessary. That part you intend for 
strawberries, currants and gv«cseberries 
make as rich as possible. That for the 
balance have fairly fertile. Arrange for 
one row of strawberries. Your currants 
and gooseberries together in one row. Red 
and black-cap raspberries one row each, 
and two rows of blackberries, one early 
and one a late variety. You may, if you 
choose, have an early and late variety of 
raspberries, say twenty-five of each kind. 
The idea of a single row of strawberries 
may be new, but it is an improvement over 
the old way. If you have an imperfect 
blooming variety for main crop, have the 


By this method you can cultivate easier, 
gather better, with no tramping down of 
the vines, as is the case in beds, ete. You 
may not like the idea of having your cur- 
rants and gooseberries so far apart in the 
row, which ten of each would make. Here 
is a suggestion: Put the ten grapevines in 
this row, say twenty feet apart, and fill 
in with your currants and gooseberries. 
Why? asks:one. I will tell you. Currants 
in. general and gooseberries in particular 
should be shaded from the afternoon sun, 
and the grapevine at intervals will in a 
great measure do that. I have not said 
a word about varieties and time of setting, 
distance apart and cultivation and pruning, 
and we are going to let them all go, save 
distance apart of rows and the plants in 
the same rows. You can set your straw- 
berries two feet apart in the row. That is 
wide, you say; but this row, remember, is 
to be kept three years. Your red and black 
raspberries a row each, four-feet in the 
row, and. the rows six feet apart. Barly 
and late blackberries each a row. four feet 
in the row and fows eight feet apart. One 
row remains, your currant, gooseberry and 
grape. . By setting a grape at each end, 
you can arrange the other eight by putting 
them twenty-two feet apart in the row, 
thus leaving nine spaces for the twenty 
currants and gooseberries, which can be 
set as follows: Three plants in first and 
last paces, and two in each of the other 
seven. Some one says this will cost. so 
much. Let us see. On a forty by two 








Row of 








May 





strawberries can be made to produce three 
crops. Raspberries ‘ten at least; so with 
the blackberries. Grapes, currants and 
gooseberries an indefinite period. Thus you 
see, save with strfwberries, there need be 
no renewing for years, but there must be 
cultivation, pruning and thinning. In short, 
this must be done exactly at the right time. 
For smal] areas of the berries we prefer 
to mulch instead of cultivating. The mulch 
will want to be repeated alternate years, 
however heavy it may have been applied. 
—Agricola, in Land and a Living. 
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Animal Chivalry. 





Although many painful instances are on 
record of the ruthless destruction by ani- 
mals of the young and females of other 
species, or even of their own, yet there is, 
I think, little question, that in theemain 
there runs a sort of unwritten law through 
the animal kingdom, that infancy, and 
even childhood, are entitled to certain 
rights of immunity which must be respect- 
ed. Indeed, I think most exceptions to 
this rule would be found to depend on 
some curious connection in the animal 
mind between size and strength, for most 
of them are in the cases of small animals, 
between whom and their young victims 
there is not so much discrepancy in size. 
In fact the balance may be in favor of the 
victim. Certainly the smallest animals, 
such as stoats, weasels, martens, etc., are 
the worst offenders in this respect, and 
dogs, who can be easily urged to chase a 
lamb or a calf, will turn aside from and re- 
fuse to attack blind kittens or very young 
rabbits. 

The attitude of animals towards the 
young of their own species is, we think, ai- 
most uniform, most of us having probably 
seen instances of it. I was once the pos- 
sessor of a fine English setter, a dog of.a 
most Hibernian delight in the “fog o’ fight- 
in’,” and extremely jealous, td the degree 
of quarrelsomeness, of every rival that 
came about the place. He would face any 
dog, ard, indeed, had thrashed and been 
recognized as the master of most in the 
neighborhood, but if a young puppy or kit- 
ten were suddenly presented to him, he 
would turn tail and flee in apparently ab- 
ject terror. If he came into the house and 
found a puppy (of which there were usual- 
ly one or two in stock in those days) 
sprawling upon the hearthrug, he would 
turn affd bolt. as if he had seen a snake, 
and refuse to return until ‘he thought the 
coast was clear. And several of my 
hounds appeared to possess this curious 
“puppy-dread” in less degrees. 


It might also be mentioned in this con- 
fection that, as a rule, no dog of size or 


back the mutilated roots to sound, healthy courage will condescend to attack a small- 


er or obviously weaker dog, unless the re- 
marks and actions of the latter become 
insulting beyond endurance. The little dog 
geems to realize this thoroughly, so that 
it may almost be taken as a general rule 
that the smaller the dog the more quar- 
relsome and abusive he is. The attitude 
of dogs and other domestic animals to- 
wards the babies or children of the fam- 
ily to which they belong, and which they 
probably regard as adopted into their own 
family circle, is a familiar illustration of 
this same feeling. Nor is this simply a 
matter of affection for the particular in- 
dividual; on the contrary, its purely im- 
personal, and, if we:might use the term, 
abstract character is sometimes most cur- 
iously shown. 

.-This sense of obligation to interfere act- 
ively on behalf of the younger or weaker 
members of their species is widely spread 
throughout the animal kingdom. In at- 
tempting to capture young pigs, which 
have escaped from their pen, and are run- 
ning at large among the herd se perhaps 
fi or sixty, full-grown. it is meces- 
beep to be most Gircunis pile ir your method 
of picking up a youngster, for if once 
his shrill little squeal of distress is raised 
you will have the entire herd down on you 
at once, bristles up, tusks gnashing, and 
fierce, barking war-cry ringing. Cattle 
have the same curious susceptibility to the 
ery of a frightened calf, especially in their 
half-wild. condition up on the ranges.— 
Woods Hutchinson, M. D., in the Decem- 


ber Contemporary Review, London. (New 


York, L. Scott Pub. Co.) 


Arcadia Basket Company, 
NEWARK, NEW YORK. 


Season 1900. 


Quart Baskets, standard ($9 95 
size, wire stapled, inlots § ex 
of 1,000 and over,. . . { 1,000 


So long as present stock lasts. 





Baskets made from new stock 
will cost more. Order with cash 
at once to get low price. 








Can we really do it? Weeay yes. Can we proveit without cost to 
you? We ¢an, td ae will ship you a harness, saddle, or vehicie, 

single cent, and let you look it over at your 
pe ont find we have given you the biggest 
ee Pay ever saw or heard of, return the — to us at our ex. 


without you sendi 
freight house and i 


¢ give with each vehiele a 2-year ron-clad guarantee, 
Proteching you from poor material and workmanship. Our vehicle 
catalogue describes the Jargest line of buggies, roa ‘wagons, phaee 
tons. surrigs, spring oe ge an harness. fly nets and 
saddles ever shown in sfree. Send for it. 


Marvin Suiith Co. 55-39 N. Jeffersoh St. U-35, Chicazo ,llb 





TRY.THIS PUZZLE 


oem ie a Puzzle pier. of a man who is looking around 
- F ~ | for his wife. He cannot 

seo her yet she is there 
in full view, standing near 
a igi him. Can you find the 
oi m tesing woman? If so, 
make a mark on the picture 
with pen or pencil,showing 
just where she is concealed, 
clip this out, return to us 





7} with hoot | 10 cents to pay 
esofourcharming 
nes and we will 


for samp) 










beautiful Simulation Diamondé 
Ring illustrated here; it ia size of 3 1 Kte 
Diamond, in pretty rolled gold plate 
ring and will del: ight you or send your 
money back. Send strip of paper aa / 
ing size around finger. Send 10 cen \ 
ailverto HARTZ & GRAY, Box 407, New York, N.Y 








CURED while 


Stricturecs2s: 


ey 

GRAN-SOLVENT CRAYONS will deine, digest 

and forever remove Stricture in 15 days, reducing 

ENLARGED PROSTATE CLAND, 
strengthens and contracts the Seminal Ducts, for. 
ever stopping Drains and ons. 

Crayons are inserted at night and dissolve in three 
hours, curing while you sleep.. No round about 
guess work or stomach drugging, but a direct, local 
appliction to the entire Urethral Tract. 

he stagnant accumulation in 
VARICOCELE 
is expelled by restoring healthy circulation through 
the Prostate Gland. Valuable Illus. Treatise Free, 


©'t. James Ass’n, 210 Vine St.,Cincinnati,O 


HINDERCORNS 


he only sure cure for corns. Stops all pain. Ene 
ses comfort to the feet. Makes walkingeasy. Don’t 
bobble about suffering with corns on your feet 
when you can remove them so easily with HINDER. 
COERNS. Sold by Drogets sts or sent by mail on receipt 
of 15 cts. by Hiscox & Long Island City, N. Y. 
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nd trial to any address before you pay a cent 
1900 MODELS, best makes, $11 to $20 
99 & '98 MODELS, high grade, $8 to $13 
6 Shopworn rr Seeond Hand 
Wheels, $3, $5, $8 and $ 
% Great Factory Clearing Sale. Write for 
neem Art Catalogue and Bargain List. 
mone 6&MAKE MONEY fast and casy as 
@ our representative in your town. First 
applicants may obtain FREE USE of 
Way sample = to introduce them, orcan 
FEARN A BIOYOLE distri:uting cat- 
= es for us. Get ae cpecial offer 
inducements to age: 


Vt E> SHIPPED OH APPROVAL 


MEAD  CYOLE ca. Dept 256P Chicago. 





qa as tee Onur leading specialty “i 

pam FED ohoss obneatr, é 

Sweets Buy direct and save pol rn an e Boreas 

PN ri Send dt Noday fr for er Ne Hruand as 
@ Ornamental ig 


oe rome narsey 60, Co.; Rochester, - Y. 















Bede po? are rut, $8: 9,25 






ri eh live within 1000 miles of 
if ar, corms miles send 


one, polias, ‘HIS AD. OUT and 

will eend you this 
Bid NEW STYLE, 100: PIECE SEMI 
=A VITREOUS waite GHINA DINNER SET 


©? andes 4 mabe dan ex: e i 
at yourfreight depot,and if — 
pertectly satisfactory exactl 
represented and THE GREA’ EST 
VALUE YOU EVER our § OF, 


freig. at with 
ae HIS SET Consist Or or 108 
f 

BE CES cous wi Waitk 
CHINA of the verylatestand i atyliel 
sha is as hard as fiin 

cally indestructibie, pure white ite in 
Soler. ‘The following 100 Full-Sizo 


12 coffee cups, 12 sau 12 dividual 
Pieees Complete the Set: 12 soup plates, 12 5-Inch plates, 12 7-inch plates, 7 ". inch bake er, _ acy tag inch 


butter dishes, 19 4inch fruit plates, 1 &-inch platter, Nag places, 


t, 1 covered bu d 
covered dish, 1 pickle dish, 1 sauce boa’ ach, 600 ns vo 


itcher. Freight will be about 50 cents for each 


medium 
NOW. ON’T 


ORDE 
WRITE 


DO DELAY. 
TE FOR FREE CROCKERY CATALOGUE. Address, SEA ARS, 


doy , 
h Witt Sh ‘SAVE QNE-K Yi sonige —, 
ROEBUCK & co. ey Chicage: 


Please Mention Greén’s Fruit Grower. 








We Make Them and Sell Direct to om at Less 
Than Wholesale Prices. 


4 Full line of B es, oeraee Cano 
: ren Stick eee ars Phaetons, 


Top and Extension eee Surreys, 


ps, Driving Wagons, Con aooren 


Spring Wagonsandall Linds of single and double harness. Every article 
guaranteed. Shipped anywhere subject to buyer’s approval. 


KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS ~— Box 76, = MICH. 


If not entiatectory return at our 
ex; We eave 7 ou ga to 
tree 


ther Pay to t ‘the Job. 
boing. 


our free 
fore 














with 8 sets, 8 Pins in a set, different colors, to match all 
and get free your choice of Three Beautiful and Costly 


set with large Opal, Twin Garnet 
Send name, 





les of cloth; sell to your friends for 15 cents a set 
SOLID GOLD-LAID RINGS, 


or Simulation Diamond. 
No money wanted unless Pins are sold. 


GLOBE GEM Co., Providence, R. I. 
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PEKIN DUGKS 


AND EGGS 
At Reduced Prices: 





This is the breed used on the large duck farms: 
The Pekin Duck is beyond doubt the most popu: 
lar duck of the age, is of astonishing large si2* 
and matures quickly, being the first on the mar 
ket. Pekin Ducks have created a revolution in 
the noultry business. Our Pekin Ducks are from 
prize flocks. We offer eggs in season from choice 
matings at $1.50 per 12. 


Green's Nursery Cor 
Rochester, Nn. 7. 
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S with leather quarter top. 


P wehicles, harness 
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P No. 3034 Buggy. Price $38.30; 


P Onur complete illustrat 
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and we have used figures in s 
etc., throughout the entire : 
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the United Statea and Canada 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


‘If Love Were Blind. ~~ 














“POF Choice frilits is in’ the eyes’ of the small 
boys?... Why, he is too mean.to live. There 
was once-a man, now dead, who lived ‘but 
a few miles from us, who one night shot 
a Youtg fellow ‘in his ‘grape vines. ‘The 
-man was hounded and ‘the affair thrown 
|-in ghis* face for: the: balance -of his life. 
Had "that. young fellow any more business 
inthe grapevines than he had in the 
man’s bedroom?—L. J. Farmer, in N. Y. 
Tribune, 


lieve in clean cultivation and thorough 
trimming of the inside growth of the tree, 
so as to admit plenty of sunlight, thereby 
getting more perfect fruit and fine coloring. 
I call to mind the finest orchard I ever saw 
Me at N. Y., this season—belonging Deb do all ealectee Canoes mareitaiee 
o James Curtiss & Son of that place. It 5 Prix! or 
had about 1,000 barrels of Baldwins and bier pd we Se eh eee 
rang 8 0 mepia of Greenings. This fruit Thy comeliness hath ’scaped no seeing eye 
was handled and packed the best I ever Fs ; 
saw by growers helandteah They received vials age ai Ph epee ioe pat & 
$3 per barrel for first grade and $2 per bar- | Yet I, poor wight, that should be blind, espy 
rel for seconds. They had no poor fruit to A loveliness that far excelleth this, 
pack, and the prime or real cause of it was More subti¢ beauties than the rest may know, - 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY Nobody Knows but Jesus. 


ACTICAL painters say that when 
they come to repaint a house 
which has been painted with ready- 


mixed paint or combination White Lead 
(so-called), it costs more to prepare the 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Nobody krows, though you went astray, 
Biow hard you tried when you failed to-day. 
Nobody knotes of the tears you shed 
As you crept alone to your weary bed. 
Nobody knows of the sleepless night, 
Of the penitent soul, and the heart contrite; 
Does nobody know? 
It is better so— 

Nobody knows but Jesus! 


ket Company, . | 
NEW YORK, | 


They say that Love is blind; how Is It, then, 

* I find in thee charms others cannot see? 

What grace is there within the com ken 
n its fair fullness unrevealed to:me?: ° 


ipa 


DAVIS 
FABNESTOCK 
ANOHOR 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWEIT 
ULSTER 


- Pe Oss hae DS” ie ot rc 
A. L. Rice, a_prom{nent, manufacturer of. 
Watertown, N. Y.,. has. discovered .a process” 
of making a new<kind’of paint without the; 
use of oil, Hé calls 1t'Powdrpaint. It comes? 


standard 
ad, inlots { eee 


ver,.. . ( 1,000 


$2.25 


New York. 





Nobody knows how you pray and long 

To overcome, to be brave and strong; 

Of this yearning love, and this longing wild, 
Nobody understands, my child! 


One year’s sweepings of the British 
mint. brought in over $5,000. On the oc- 
casion of a new roof being put on: the 


surface than to apply the paint. 


While harmonies that mute are to the rest 
Make music to mine ear, so that I glow 


ssent stock lasts. 


e from new stock 


UNION 


The moral is to use only Pure White 


SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 


i Lead, because it is not only more durable, 


Nobody knows, for you cannot tell 

Of the —o you have learned to know so 
well. 

Nobody knows—they will never know}; 

But oh! it is better, better so— 
Nobody knows but Jesus! 


thorough spraying. As to the proper care 
of the trees, I will say that everything 
nowadays for a fine crop of choice fruit 
depends on proper spraying; the, insects 
are working early and late to destroy.- A 


With strembling raptures and within my 


breas 
My heart ‘for very joy co leap and winger 





mint ‘at Philadelphia, it was thought ad- 
visable in view of the fact that invisible 
| futhés might have carried precious metals 
tothe ceiling, to melt the lead which 


mrIssoUBI 
BED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


LEWIS & BROS CO 
JOHN T. LEW tiacelphia. 
MORLEY 


Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 


KENTUCEY 


formed tthe old roof. This was done, and 
|.gold and silver to the value of over $800 
was thus recovered; but even this sum was 
eclipsed when’ on the occasion of a new 
lining being placed in the 200-foot chim- 
ney. of theassay office in Wall street in 
New..York,*: the forty-years-old lining 
yielded. 52 ounces of gold and 960 ounces 
of ‘silver,;:valued at $1,500. In 1896 two 
Brooklyn = watch-case companies ‘having 


but 1S always in good condition for r epaint- few spray late in the fall and some early in 


the spring, and so.on up to fruit. I call to 
mind u fine orchard at. Brockport, N. Y., 
in which scarcely a wormy apple could be 
found this year. The owner believes in 
thorough spraying, acts accordingly and 
gets fancy prices for all his fruit. In 1898 
whe received $5,000 for his crop of apples 
and the season just closed he received 


Order with cash St. Lous, 


low price. 


Nobody knows why you lingered lon 
In the midst of that busy, moving 
Nobody saw her, gaunt and wild, 
Only some mother’s wandering child! 
Nobody knows it was yours, the hand 
That may guide, perhaps to the Spirit Land. 
Nobody knows—they will one day know; 
But oh! not now; it is better so— 

Nobody knows but Jesus! 


Softly they tread—it is evenin 


Cultivating Orchards. 


mye" 


Tong; eb T 

Prof. Green said that‘ last summer his | 
attention was called to.an orchard that 
was planted in an-old pasture... Instead of 
plowing the ground large hotes were dug. 
Sheep continually .keep the grass clipped 
short. This year the fruit in this orch- 
ard had’ endured the drouth better ‘than in 





ing. These brands are genuine. 
For colors use National Lead Company's Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘“‘Uncle Sam's Ex. 
perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 


ot ghee 
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ie, harness, 
saddle? 1 
yes. Can we proveit without cost to 
ship you a harness, saddle, or vehicie, 
find we have given you the 
d of, return the goods to us at our ex. 


Money ry 

py asents \i NN 
ent, and let you look it over at your 
hicie a 2-year Iron-elad 


eriai and workmsnshi Our veh, 
line of buggies, vend warons, phaee 
s and carts, harness. fly nets ang 
ok. It’sfree. Send for it. 
Jeffiersoh St. U-55, Chicago IIL 


S PUZZLE 


ture of a man who is looking arou 
= for his wife. He « <n me 
see her yet she is there 
in fall view, stan near 
#j him. Can you fin 





make 2 mark on the picture 

with penor pencil,showing 

2 just where she is concealed, 

, clip this out, return to us 

" with only 10 cents to pay 

v Bay for samplesofourcharming 
PS magazines and we will 

prize send you 


a gold plate 
id send poms 
paper show- 
d@ 10 cents / \ 
Y¥. Box 407, New York, N.W 





CURED while 
: re You Sleep. 
10,006 cured in 
one year. 
RAYONS will dislodae, digest 
icture in 15 days, reducing 
PROSTATE CLAND, 
acts the Seminal Ducts, fore 
and Emissions. 
at night and dissolve in three 
you sleep. No round about 
h drugging, but a direct, local 
re Urethral Tract. 
ulation in 
ICOCELE 
g healthy circulation through 
Valuable Illus. Treatise Free, 


10 Vine St.,Cincinnati,O 


. for corns. Stops all pain, J 


eet. Makes walkingeasy. Don’t 
ring with corns on your feet 
them so easily with HINDER. 
fists or sent by mail on receipt 
Co., Long Island City, N. ¥. 


PED O8 APPROVAL 


oany address before you pay a cent 
MODELS, best makes, $11 to $20 
98 MODELS, high grade, $8 to $13 
Shopworrm and Seeond Hand 
8, $3, $5, $8 and $10. 
actory Clearing Sale. Write for 
atalogue and Bargain List. 
SKE MIGHEY fast and éasy as 
bpresentative in your town. First 
ants may obtain FREE USE of 
ie wheel to introduce them, orcan 
A BICYOLE yp gh el 
offer 








es for us. Get our (pe 
hducements to agents. 
GLE GQ. Dept..286P Chicago. 
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1D'NO MONEY 


one dollar, CUT THIS 
send to us, and we will piece SEMI: 
BIG NEW STYLE, 100: PIECE SEMI- 
VITREOUS WHITE CHINA DINNER SET 
by freight C. O. D., subject to ex- 
nation. Tou can examine it 
at yourfreight depot,and if found 
persectly satisfacto: exactly as 
represented and GREATEST 
VALUE YOU EVER FEARD OF, Be 


SPECIAL OFFER PRICE, $5, 
sreciat gf ares ‘or 64.25 and 


freightchargesif@1 0 issg¢nt with 
order). THIS SET CONSISTS: OFIO0O 
HIGHEST GRADE 
VITREOUS WHITE 
CHINA of the verylatestand most stylish 
shape, is os hard om fins, pesott 
eally indestructible, pure in 
color. The following 100 Full-Sizo 
be cups, 12 saucers, 12 individual 
ich baker, 1 8-inch er, 1 
wl, 1 extra om 1 ide pitcher, 
VE ONE-HALF YK PRICE. 
oughly reliable .— 


& CO. (inc.), Ghicage. 











Louisville, 
National Lead Co., 100 Willtam Street, New York, 


‘Please Mention Greea’s Fruit Grower. 





THE BEST PUMP ON EARTH 
Patent oe ne Seats, 


“Take off your Hat fo Myers!” 


Ask your Dealer for 
the most admired 
Force, Lift, Tank 
and Spray Pumps, 
Forks and Hay 
Carriers on Earth 
Manafactared by 
the Largest Pamp 
and Hay-Tool 
Works in the World. 
268-page 
Catalogue Free. 

X The Right Time to 
= Writeis Right Now? 





Please Mention Green’s Frult Grower. 
AND HARNESS 
are sold direct from factory st 


WALKER GARRIAGE WHOLESALE PRICES 


Highest quality, finest workmanship and perfect finish, yet at lowest 
cost Weship any style vehicle anywhere for examination and subject 
to approval. No matter how far away you are you can do business with 
us and save money. We make all the vehicles we advertise, also fine 
harness. Send for our FREE illustrated book. It tells ourplan in full 





LKER CARRIAGE CO., 22 Eighth St., Goshen, Ind. 





Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





TRUSTWORTHY TREES 


Are most likely to be obtained from reliable growers—Harrison’s shi 
& gvods are trustworthy. TWO PRIME FAVORITES: 
MAMMOTH BLAOK TWIG | WICKSON PLUM—Pre-eminent 
APPLE—High color. deep red, | among thousands, sturdy grower, 
oe large winter apple; good quality, vy productive, fruit deep red, 
ood keeper. robust, hea earer. } flesh fine and firm. Keepstwo weeks, S& 
undreds of others, peaches, pears, strawherries, etc. _Catalorue free. 
HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Box 11, BERLIN, Md. 
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Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
a 
with 


Deal “it 


When you buy.a carriage, buggy or harness. Choose 
_ from the biggest stock and fullest assortment, and 
7i— |pay only the cost of making, with but one moderate 
rofit added. Our plan of selling direct from the 
factory insures satisfaction —your money ee if 
$ 9 Je! 
No. 3034 Buggy. Price $38.30 YOU re dissatisfied with your purch..i¢—and enables 


p with leather quarter top. YU Gave the dealer’s profit. 


Our complete illustrated catalogue, showing many styles of high grade 
P vehicles, harn: robes, blankets and horse equipments, with detailed de- 
> scriptions of each, mailed free. Write for it and learn how cheaply you can 
nthe ‘doh tae and dealer’s profits are cut off. 

E COLUMBUS CARE 
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ee BUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., Columbus, 0. 
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FRUIT CARRIERS 


4 ¢€ The Standard of Excellence. 
a Send for Catalogue and Prices from First ‘Hands: 


§ SOUTH Sibi MiG CO. PETERSBURG AS 


Piease Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Each one of the above three lines of figures spells the name of a great city inthe United States. This isa 


There are twenty-six letters in the alphabet, 


brand new puzzle and can be solved with a little study, as follows : 
letter A is number 1, B number 2, C number 


and we have used figures in spelling the cities instead of letters. 
4, ¢tc., throughout the entire alphabet. IF YOU CAN SPELL OUT THESE THREE CITIES 
¥%9U MAY SHARE IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF $1,000 WHICH WE ARE GIV- 
ING AWAY for doing a little work for us This you can doin less than one hour of your time. This and 
other most liberal offers are made to introduce one of the very best New York magazines into every home in 
the United States and Canada. WE DO NOT WANT ONE CENT OF YOUR MONEY. When 
you have made out the names of these three cities, write them plainly on a postal card and send it to us, and you 
will hear from us promptly BY RETURN MAIL. It may take an entire evening to solve the three 
names, but STICK TO IT AND TRY TO GET YOUR SHARE OF THE $1,000. A 
copy, of this high-class ONE DOLLAR MAGAZINE WILL BE SENT FREE to everyone 
answering *this advertisement. Do not delay. Send youranswer in immediately. Address ROBINSON 


Gathers the mist on the palli 

Nobody knows—they have never known} 

But thou’shalt reap as thou hast sown. 

Nobody sees them gather there, 

Angels of light, divinely fair. 

Nobody knows—how they long to know! 

Dear God, it is better, better so— 
Nobedy knows but Jesus! 


Smilingly, there, you cross the sea; 
They call, and beckon, and wait for thee. 
“O God, if we had known!” they say; 
And you hear their words as they soar away. 
“Too late! too lateY’ is the echo wild 
That returns to earth, not heav’n, my child! 
For there they sing, “It is better so— 
Thy rest is sweet, if they do not know— 
If nobody knows but Jesus!’’ 

—“I, H, N.” 





Wine from Apples. 


Science has lately made It possible to ob- 
tain good wine from the apple, which has 
always been devoted to sparkling cider. Ex- 
perts have been deceived in sherry, madeira 
and sauterne which came from.apple juice 
instead of grapes. 

Juice from the apple is fermented with 
yeasts of different kinds brought from the 
grape-growing districts of Europe to this 
country. For instance, the flavor of sherry 
is due not to the grape, but to the infinites!- 
mal fungus germs thac cause its fermenta- 
tion. The American companies import these 
germs from the district in Spain where they 
flourish, inoculate the. apple juice and ob- 
tain a fine wine. The same process is fol- 
lowed with other varieties of wine. 

These yeasts are obtained from the sedi- 
ment in the vats of Europe. They are 
easily propagated, and the only difficulty 
is to separate the different kinds. As the 
quality of wine depends on these fungi, 
winemakers have usually left to chance the 
kind of wine they produce, depending on 
the organisms which float in the alr and 
attach themselves to the grapes. The 
yeasts are sold bottled and are much in 
demand.—Chicago News. 





Mr. Gladstone to Boys. 


What Mr. Gladstone has to say to young 
boys about success in life ought to be 
worth reading and worth thinking about. 
“Be sure that every one of you has his 
place and vocation on this earth, and that 
it rests with himself to find it. 

“Do not believe those who too lightly 
say, ‘nothing succeeds like success.’ Ef- 
fort—honest, manful, humble effort—suc- 
ceeds by its reflected action, especially in 
youth, better than success, which indeed, 
too easily and too early gained, not seldom 
serves, like winning the first throw of the 
dice, to blind and stupefy. ; 
“Get knowledge all you can. 
“Be thorough in all*you do, and remem- 
ber that, though ignorance often may be 
innocence, pratension is always despicable. 
But you, like men, be strong, and exercise 
your strength. 

“Work onward and work upward, and 
may the blessing of the Most High soothe 
your care, clear your vision, and crown 
your labors with reward.’’—Sel. 





Questions Answered. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

1. What is apple scab? Does it spread 
from tree to tree? Should trees that have 
become affected be removed from the orch- 
ard, or how can they be reclaimed? 

2. Can grape curculio be destroyed by 
spraying with Paris green early in -the 
season? 

3. I can now secure crude petroleum for 
little more than the hauling—six miles. Can 
I make it profitable to saturate grape ar- 
bors, fence posts, barn and out-building 
roofs with it for the purpose of preserving 
them or is it really a preservative of ex- 
posed wood? 

4. How are Northern Spy apple stocks 
for the purpose of grafting obtained? My 
object is to avoid the woolly aphis and their 
jmmunity makes them desirable. 

5. How can I prevent the bark of plum 
trees from bursting by freezing? Or how 
should they be treated afterward? 

Long live the Fruit Grower. We all 
like it and will look for answers in. it.— 
Respectfully, A. F. Campbell, Ky. 

Reply: 1. Apple scab is a fungus which 
attacks the leaves and often the wood of 
the young shoots. Like other fungus this 
is inclined to spread to the orchard. Apple 
scab is generally spread over the country. 
It is not necessary to destroy the trees af- 
fected. Apple scab is held in check: by 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture, as per 
our spray calendar in May issue of last 


“peadily they can do this. 


$7,000 for his crop, picked and laid’ on the 
ground—from about twenty-seven acres of 
land; and the same party who bought the 
crop last year secured it again this year— 
showing that quality brought the figures 
up. About ten different buyers wanted this 
fruit and wanted it bad, as they knew it 
was free from worms or scab. 

I have seen a few orchards in Michigan 
this year where the fruit was as good and 
perfect as in those of New York in appear- 
ance. The main point is that when you 
once have a fine apple orchard, it will pay 
for years as 8 rule.’’-—L. H. Basset’s paper 
before Michigan Horticultural Society. 





Profit in Small Farms, 


The number of plants that can be grown 
on an acre of ground is much larger than 
may be supposed, everything depending 
upon the distances apart at which the 
plants are placed. If the plants are one 
foot apart in the rows, and the rows one 
foot apart, the acre will permit 43,560 
plants. If six inches apart in the rows 
87,120 plants may be grown. This is grow- 
ing the plants very close together, but it 
may be done with some kinds, such as let- 
tuce, early turnips, beets, carrots, onions, 
parsnips, string beans, etc. It would be 
impossible to use a horse for performing 
the work of cultivation, all labor being by 
hand implements; but the manure would 
go on a smaller area, and the cultivation 
would be thorough, while the ground would 
be protected from the sun, and weeds would 
be crowded out. Less moisture per plant 
would be the result, however, as the rain 
would fall on a more restricted space. All 
well-cultivated and profitable farms are 
those which are small. Hand labor is 
more expensive than when the ground {s 
worked by horses, but there will be pro- 
portionately less land to cultivate. If early 
crops are followed by late ones, two crops 
in one year can be grown. The loss on 
large farms is due to the fact that the 
yields are smaller ‘than on small locations. 
—Philadelphia Record. 





Puddling Trees Before Setting. 


One of the most helpful things I ever 
learned in horticulture was about puddling 
trees and all-sorts of plants before setting 
them. The first thing every transplanted 
tree or plant must do before it can grow 
in its new location is to heal the wounds 
made upon its roots and start new rootlets 
through which to absorb moisture and food 
from the soil. The closer and more firmly 
the earth is pressed. to.them the more 
It takes time for 
the particles of the soil to get into as close 
contact with the roots as it was before 
transplanting, no matter how well the work 
is done. This is where puddling comes in. 
The cost is nothing, except a. very little 
work. It is done thus: 

Near where the, trees or plants are heeled 
in, or the place where they are to be 
planted, dig a hole about two feet in diam- 
eter and one foot deep. Fill it nearly full 
of water. Into this put mellow earth that 
is partly composed of clay, and stir it until 
it is a mass of thin, sticky mud. As soon 
as the roots are trimmed ready for planting 
dip them into it, bodily. If there is any 
delay about planting and the mud dries so 
that it is not sticky, puddle them again. 
When the mellow soil comes in contact 
with these muddy roots it will stick to them 
closely. Those who have never tried this 
plan can have no knowledge of the good 
that follows. I puddle almost every plant 
that I set, and find that it always pays. 
Cabbage and sweet-potato plants will start 
into new growth almost without wilting, no 
matter what the weather may be at the 
time.—Contributor American Agriculturist. 





The York Imperial and Some 
Other Apples. 


We have been much interested in the 
discussion in your valuable paper on the 
York Imperial apple as we took a part in 
its introduction both in Pennsylvania and 
Kansas many years since. Fifty-one years 
ago when at Bendersville, Adams County, 
Pa., the Burkholder Nursery Co.. were 
propagating, planting and introducing the 


winter apple. 

We had no opportunity at that time of 
seeing the apple as it was out of season. 
On ‘March.the 14th, 1851, we were at the 
nursery in the same county, which was 


ine that he isn’t entitled to.anything,. ©. |. 


York Imperial as the coming long-keeping. 


any cultivated orchard. The Professor said 
that this was a pointer on how to manage 
hillside orchards. 3% 





An Old Lawyer’s Advice, 


Congressman Brosius is telling a story 
about the advice given by an old Lantas- 
ter county lidwyer to ‘his son, whd was’ 
about to practice law. “When the law is 
against you,’ he advised, “tell the jury 
they must regard justice; when justice is 
against you, direct the jury’s attention only 
to the law.” “But if both are against 
me?’ asked the son. “Then talk around,” 
replied the father.—Savannah News. 





To Set Before a King. 


Procure a pound of the large imported 
French. chestnuts, which are sold by the 
fruit venders. Cover the nuts with boil- 
ing water to remove the shells. Make a 
syrup in the proportion of two-thirds water 
and one-third sugar, and boil the chest- 
nuts in the water until tender. Take out 
the nuts from the syrup and peel off the 
skins. Put into a granite basin a pound 
of the best granulated sugar, and-a cup- 
ful of water. Stir gently until the sugar 
is dissolved, then remove the spoon, When 


amalgamated, a new factory was erected 
and ¢he*old''ones were pulled down. 
théngh “eyery. safeguard had been taken 
GRIDS al O84» the dirt scraped from the 


Al- 


rs and out of the interstices of the 


walls when placed in the smelters yielded 
$10,000 worth of gold. When the old gov- 
ernment bridge across the Mississippi: at 
Rock Island was torn down it was found 
that the roof was of copper, and it made a 
handsome fortune for the contractor who 
was wise enough to save it. 





‘From the 1000 strawberry plants I got 


from you last year I picked 625 quarts of 
berries. 
‘bach.—Ama Riffer, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


The varieties were Jessie and Bu- 





Poultry Department of Green’s Nursery 


Co., Rochester, N. Y.: 


Gentlemen—Barred Plymouth Rock 


cockerel received to-day in good order. He 
suits me very well and is the best bird I 
ever bought for the money. 


Thanking you for your fair and cour 


teous treatment, I am—Yours truly, A. H: 
Burlingame, Adams, N. Y. 





“I see that the cream of the British army 


4s now in the Transvaal.” 


“Yes, the whipped cream.”—Life. 


s teQoess 


owdrpaint. 


to the farmer .a dry..powder and all that ia, 
required is.cold water. to make a paint storm 
roof, fire proof and as durable as oi! pain 
t' adheres**to any stirfate, wood, “stone, “brick” 
and iron, spreads and- looks like oil paint - 
and costs abcut one-fourth what the farmer 
has heretofore had to pay. for nt. 
Write to Mr..A, ice W. Arsenal 
St., Watertown, N. Y., and he will send you 
a free trial of Kis'néw discovery, also color 
ecard and full ‘itformation showing how you 
can save a good many dollars. Write to-day. 


2 4g Es Se 
. WE SELL ALL KINDS OF 
, CARPETS at lowest wholesale 
a ces, ADout one-half 
i - retail price charged by 
} retail dealers. Write for 
p 














Free Color Sample Book, showing samples of our 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 

eee feet nook free. We 

PAY CASH WEEKLY & want MORE 

STARK BRO’S, LOUISIANA, MO.; Dansville,N.Y, 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 

150 Varieti Isqall ki very 

thing Sur parks, puidene, erchardn, % new Bed tenn Gants 


entire line of Carpets. Address 
TREES BEsT by Test— 
74 YEARS, La 
est 
HOME & traveling salesmen 
forl0c. Large cat.free. Green’s NurseryCo, Rochester,N.¥. 








a little dropped into ice water hardens and 
cracks take the syrup from the fire and 
put the basin containing it ‘nto another of 
boiling water. Dip the nuts one by one 
into this syrup, using a small skewer or 
knitting needle for this purpose, and place, 
them on a platter lined with paraffine 
paper. These marrons glaces should be 
made just before using, as they do not 
keep long.—Washington Star. 





Pointed Paragraphs. 


Learn to do with diligence what you 
would do with ease. 

A remark carelessly dropped doesn’t 
always fall flat. 

In silence danger is concealed. Women 
are seldom dangerous. . 

Unless a man has some knowledge of 
figures he doesn’t count. 

When a tall man finds himself short he 
is naturally embarrassed. ~— 
The widow’s mite is used too often as an 
excuse for small contributions. 

Some words on the end of your tongue 
should be allowed to remain there. 

A man must feel awfully upset when he 
finds himself heels over head in love. 

It is easy to discourage a man who real- 


on’t seek to know too much. That wai 


-where Mother Hve made her great. mis-| 


take. ‘Set 
The one trouble with a lot of poets is 
they are unable to make the feet lockstep. 
No matter how careful a woman may be 


—- | 
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PRESS C0., 
347. W. Water St., 


SYRAGUSE, - N.Y, 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit 
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she invariably loses her name at the mar- 
riage altar. Eee 

It was an Irish philosopher who sald the 
strangest things in some newspapers are 
the ones that are left out. 

Two persons may be able to live as 
cheaply as one after they are married—but 
they can’t do it while engaged.—Chicago 
News. 





Romances in Real Life. 


What would-the critics say of a roman- 
cer should-he conjure up situations such as 
these, all of which are from real life? For 
example, Lord Byron risking on the toss 
‘of a-penny whether or not he should re- 
new his suit to Miss Millbank, by whom 
his offer of marriage had -been several 
times refused. “Heads’’ came up. Byron 
won his bride and regretted it ever after’ 
ward. 

Count Rumford, wisest. of philosophers, 
spending four years in courting: La: Vois- 
sier’s widow, yet writing of her later, “I 
have the misfortune to be married to one 
of the most imperious, tyrannical, unfeel- 
ing women that ‘ever existed,» whose per 
severance in following an object:is onty'| 
equaled by her wickedness in framing it.” 

‘My Lord Chancellor Hidon marrying his 
cook .in fear of losing her‘services: and be- 
ing rewarded by finding that.as.;‘my lady” 
she ignored the kitchen. 

Guizot, the great Frenchman,. falling in 
love with-a woman-through her’ contribue- 


ne Home GomfortRan 


Here illustrated is made from heavy wrought steel 





Nearly Half a Million 


and malleable iron. Has asbestos-lined flues, improv- 
ed:combination grate, extra heavy fire linings, dust- 
proof even, quick baker, easy to manage, economical 
with fuel, and with proper care will last a lifetime. 
Sold everywhere ata uniform price, with heavy steel 
: and copper ware, delivered and put up from 


wagons only. 


Home Comfort Ranges Sold. 


stAwards at the World’s Columbian Exposition 


e 
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Alabama State Agricaitural Society. é 
For Illustrated Catalogue of Home Comfort Hotel Ranges and heavy kitchen goods, address . 


WROU 


Pounded 1864. 


Factories, Salesrooms and Offices: - ° 


Western Salesrooms and Offices: -« 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit:Grower.:° = *: 


Highe 
Y Caltfernia Mid- Winter Fair; World’s Centennial Cotton 
Exogsision + Industrial Exposition Toronto, and 
rn an Association London, Canada; Nebraska Agri- 
Fair; St. Louis Mechanical and Agricultural Ass 
sociation; Chattahoochse Valley Exposition, and the 


Weste 


GHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 


Eastern Offices: 92 FRONT ST., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. y 


Paid-Up Capital, One Militen Dollars. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. and TORONTO, OANADA. 


DENVER, COL., and KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Gur C. A, Green‘is using one of these ranges. He finds it one of the best and’ maost-durable of all kitchens stoves 
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tions to a Paris:paper, and then when she, 
still unknown to him, fell ill, continuing 
them under her name, in order that her 
income might not cease. 





A Mine of Knowledge and Information: 


PUBLISHING CO., 24 North William Street, New York City. 
FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


also propagating and pushing this apple. 
They presented to a party of us specimens 
of the apple that we might judge of it for 
ourselves. So far as we can now remem- 
ber they all agreed that it was a very 
promising apple. In 1858 we procured 
some scions of it and root-grafted them 
and in 1860 set out a tree of it in Kansas 
where we now live, in a specimen orchard. 
In 1866 we set out another orchard, on an 
elevation about 400 feet higher, of many 
varieties and including York Imperial. 

In 1867 we spent the summer and fall 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey visiting 
the most. promising fruit locations, among 
which was the Burkholder orchard at Ben- 
dersville, Adams County, Pa. This orch- 
ard was perhaps the best in the county, 
or at least as good-as any other, and con- 
tained many variéties, the largest propor- 
tion York Imperial, and all in full bearing. 
The York Imperial trees looked like weep- 
ing willows, the limbs and branches ‘bend- 
‘ing to the ground with ropes and clusters 
of apples. No other variety compared with 
them in productiveness. We were so im- 
pressed with what’ we saw that we sent a 
report to the Gardeners’ Monthly at the 
time. That report we have no doubt did 
more to introduce the York Imperial app!e 
than anything else, as it was perhaps the 
first article published in a_ horticultural 
paper of an.orchard of York Imperial in 
~ bearing.—National Stockman and 

arm. ‘ 


year, and which will appear again this Stealing Fruit. 
year, 

2. I have mo experience along this line, 
but should doubt whether it could be thus 
destroyed. 

8. Crude petroleum is ‘highly prized by 
many of our readers ‘as offering a protec- 
tion to wood exposed to the weather. I 
have no personal experience. It is used as 
an insecticide, especially to destroy scales 
on trees, but I have not used it in that way. 

4. You have to buy trees of Northern Spy 
apple. The grafting of these trees makes 
them the stocks for other varieties, 

5. If the plum trees are banked with 
earth they will not ‘be inclined to burst so 
far as banked. Possibly wrapping the trees 
with cloth will prevent bursting but I have 
no experience along this line. The fact that 
your plum trees are injured in this way 
indicates that you,should plant hardier va- 
tieties. We would try the Japan plums. 
The hardiest varieties are the native plums, 
such as (Weaver and Wild Goose. 


Piease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Other Peoples Brofits: 
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I should like some one to explain to me 
why stealing fruit is winked at and tol- iit 
erated by the people more than other Kl 
forms of stealing. The fruit grower spends i 


| : EPS 


time and money to bring a crop of apples, | 


a 





| Excelsior Webster Dictionary 


of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, con t over 25,000 wo " 
gives the orthography and definition of allthe words in > 


mon use. 3820 pages, double column. 


The Expert Calculator.» 


A COMPLETE COMPENDIUM OF SHORT CUTS 
tion, Multiplication, Fractions, Decimals, Division, Perocen 
‘Interest, Mensuration, Price Marking. Brick and Maso 
easurement, Measurement of Live Cattle; Anan ang ie 4 
Trick Arithmetic—the most complete work of its kin : 


pages. 


e : £92 > " 
Book-Keeping at. a Glance: * 
A ine and concise method of PRACTICAL BOOK- 
ING, SHOWING AN ENTIRE SET OF BOOKS BASED O 
AOTUAL TRANSACTIONS; how to take offa Trial Balanoe, 
and finally close and balance accounts ; Equation of Payments 
Discount Table; Wage Table, eto, . 144 pages. 


pears, plums or grapes to perfection, and 
just .as he is about to gather the crop— 
having waited till they should attain per- 
fection in ripeness—he goes out to his trees 
some morning and finds that during the 
night some sneak thief has taken them, 
and perhaps mutilated and ruined the| 
trees. If he seeks redress in the..courts 
the people at large (possibly because very. 
few know how much work there is re- 
quired to grow'a crop of fruit) are in sym- 
pathy with the culprit. When*fruit can 
be bought at the prices now asked there is 
no excuse for any one pilfering it. Be- 
cause it is so cheap is no argument‘that. 
the fruit grower should give it away. . It; 
is his source of iticome, just as milk is of | 
the dairyman, Because -milk sometimes 
goes down to less than 50. cents a hundred 
is no excuse for not husbanding what one | 
has. Suppose some thief came in the 


have increased 25 to 50 per cent. when they pera to spray the SPR wa: 
with the right sprayer, the PEPPLER AN Gi IMAX SIX-ROW S$ RAYERS. 
They will do as much for you. Read how they spray 30 acresa day, 
how they save }¢ the poison, increase crops one-half, pay for them- 
selvesin oneseason. Gatalogue contains spray calendar, formulas, etc. Sent free, 
I also manufacture the improved Riggs Plow and Riggs Furrowers. 
THOMAS PEPPLER, Box 40, HICHTSTOWN, N.J. 











Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Clean, Thrifty 


and Bright. 50,000 PEACH TREES 


2 ee 
“ARS New leading sorts, Certificate. Noch forb Full line of tock. Catalogue 
‘d \ . e charge for boxing. ne of nursery 8 mn t 

tree, ZRTHUR J. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


set, different colors, to match all 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


CANNING MACHINERY 48D SUPPLIES 


ice of Three Beautiful and Costly 
GOLD-LAID RINGS, . 
in Garnet or Simulation Diamond. 
sold 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON COMPLETE PLANTS. 
DPD4aANnL G. TRENCE & Co. Chicago, Xil 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


ted unless Pins are * 
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How to Pronounce 
‘10,000 Difficult Words. 


There are very few persons whose education is so comp! ed 
y wunoiation* f" noe & 


oney wante 
co., Providence, R. I. 





His Apple Orchard. 
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i DUGKS 
EGGS 
At Reduced Prices: 
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as to insure the correct’) “of alt 
with in daily reading. This book enables the reader to got a 


night and milked his cows; would not the once the correct pronunciation of a strange word, for which ~ 
dairyman rouse the neighborhood and the ye F er through a de Hapery.aad Bok find, TAPAS NR 
authorities, and hunt the thief to the last SOSA “aod 5 oom 
corner?, It is almost impossible'to grow % wit These books are not reprints, but have been: ie diy diaalh 
a crop of fine apples, pears and grapes in’ age hate gyn geen im meet ma fot : BOO; wane for Gp / 

: terms of our Premium Off TREE OF CHARGE. The books are! 


a small village. 
The boys will steal the fruit: ‘the beautifully printed on fine.white paper, from. new type. T 
y' t; and if ‘the binding is strong and substai Tia, een Je ane rette cover ANE 
eof our premium Offer the best « 
possible to make. Remember you get the set ‘ott 


owner ever expects to get any at all he h 

must spend more time in watching than ee ba 
four books and that we dg not offer them for-sale, but we d 
offer them free to each subs¢r: to a N's Pru G 





After years of experience in dealing with 
the apple growers of the east and Canada, 
especially New York State, I can say that 
men who have made a grand success in 
treating their apple orchards so as to bring 
them large and profitable incomes are the 
men who have given just as much attention 
to their apple orchards as any of the mem- 
bers of this society give their peach trees, 
Most of them plow their orchards in the 
fall of the year, and give their trees clean 
culture, with some phosphates. Not a few 
have been trying mulching with half rotten 
straw, but a large share condemn this 
: mode of treatment, as it makes a fine har- 
2 oe bor for all sorts x insects. As to culture 
Ss cies ns and treatment of the trees, from close ob- 
2 Nursery Co- servation, watching cause and effect for 

iis ae epee the past ten years, I can freely say I be- 
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For the land’s sake use Bowker’s Fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


eed used on the large duck farms. 
k is beyond doubt the most popu- 

age, is of astonishing large siz 
ickly, being the first on the mat 
cks have created a revolution in 
Our Pekin Ducks are ‘from 
e offer eggs in season from choice 
per 12. 7 ; 





avs oe - worth, or piek it before ripe, 

ahead of the boys.. In the country. there | ald> 
are rogues -who.. know. every. errr; apple | WHS i pe Fs ama bts. Seah’ 
tree, every grape vine, etc.;, within a radius HIE AS ee 
of ten miles, and they revel in the choicest, 
fruits from July till winter. _If-by,chance | 
one of these rascals is caught and given} 
the full extent of the.law, what..a:shan 
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more than our price, 





‘Pomona Currants for Sale. 


We can supply a few thousand only of 
the plants of Pomona currants. Our plants 
~ tote, ~~ and two years old. i 
will make a low price per 12, per..100, or 
per 1000. GREEN’S NURSERY CO. aS 
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'| the people say, all over a little fruit?,.Do| | 
you know. what a mean; man every grower, #4 
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HOW TO SUBSCRIBE BY MAIL. 


Money May. be Sent by Mail, at, Our Risk, in 


Four Different Ways, as follows: 


tained atany 
Express Money one ta A os inited States 


Express Co., Pacific 
and North Pacific. An order for not.more than 


office of the American 
Express Co.,. Wells, Fargo 


$5.00 costs only five cents, and you may sen 
at our risk. 


Poa Office Money Orders may beo 
the fiices of all Jarge towns, 


office money order at our risk. 

Kegistered Letter.—All — 
ter your letterif youask them 
is lost or stolen it can be traced. 
money by registered letter at our risk. 


Bank Drafts upon Doses, mew Towwent Ore 
ci) e to 
Gucun's Fe Oho W an tiny DS sent at our risk 
We will not be Responsible for money sent in 
letters, in any other than one of the four ways 


GREEN’'s FRUIT 


mentioned above. 
P 
cash or the fractional parts of a dallar, 

mount when more tonvenient for subse 
© prefer those of the 1 cent denomination. 


Discontinuances,—Remember that the pub- 


Msher must be notified by letter or postal 
when you wish your paper stopped. Allarrear- 
ages should be paid, at .he rate of 6 cents a copy. 
Returning your paper will not enable us to 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books, unless your post-office address is given. 
Change of Address.—Subscribers wishing their 
; pal sent to a new. address hguld write mow 
' address pny and also forw J ix 7 - 
dress cut from the last paper received. A 
not be responsible for papers lost by not follow- 
ing these instructions. 
wee f Numbers.—Itoccasionally happens | that 
pnumbers of our paper sent to su 
or stolen in t ; Sails. In case you do not re- 


ceive anyynumber ‘when due, write us. pos 
card, and we will immediately forward a dupli- 
cate of the missingnumber. —~ 


emma 


Rates for advertising space, made known on 
application. 





Entered at Rochester Post Office as second class mail 
matter. 
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The circutation of GrEEN’s Fruit GROWER 
ts larger than that of any other horti- 
cultural paper published in America, 


EDITORIAL. 
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Life is Short. 





‘When a man gets beyond fifty years of 
age he realizes what he has not before— 
the brevity of human life. He sees on 
every side men but a little older than 
himself, who have.struggled frantically 
in life’s battles, have finally succeeded in 
securing a competency, and after this it 
was but a short time before death over- 
took them. How true it is that life is 
too short to be spent simply in making 
money. It takes a life time to make 
money and after the money is made the 
maker is ready to die. 

To the young man things look different- 
ly. The span of life seems to be Almost 
limitless. He expects to live almost for- 
ever. He feels that if he is successful 
a long life of leisure and comfort is to 
follow. But as he gets older, like those 
who have gone before him, he will come to 
the realization of the brevity of life. 

Since a short life is inevitable what Is 
the best thing we, who are in advance of 
middle ‘life can do under the circum- 
stances? Surely we should not simply 

. gontinue money making as the prime ob- 
ject of life. When one has enough for 
his proper sustenance what foolishness to 
struggle frantically to pile up more. I 
do not mean that he -should retire from 
business. I intend to work as long as I 
live, but not to overwork, or to embarrass 
myself with wearisome duties. It is clear- 
ly the duty and pleasure of those who 
have passed middle life and who have se- 
cured a competency to look about, seeing 
what good they can do. If they have 
children they should realize how much 
better it is to make them comfortable and 
happy during the lifetime of the parents, 
by spending money for their comfort and 
advancement asethe years go by, rather 
than to leave all their money to them in 
a lump on the death of the parents, when 
it possibly may be squandered or lost by 
poor management. 

How much pleasanter, in the minds of 
the children, will be recollections of those 

ts who made their early lives en- 
joyable, by the reasonable distribution of 
money among them when they so much 
needed ft in their early struggles, than of 
those parents who parted with their money 
grudgingly during their lifetime, and left 
large sums to be disposed of at their 
death. ~ : 

In church work there is great pleasure 
to be able to add, to contribute as age and 
wealth increase: ‘The church is certainly 
one of the great methods of carrying on 
good work and exercising good influences, 
and such institttions should be sustained 
with liberality. There are also many 
other worthy objects for which money can 
be more, wisely employed’than in accum- 
ulating it simply for the love of wealth. 





Monotony of Farm Life and How 
to Prevent It. 





Life-anywhere may be monotonous.There 
fs monotony on the ocean, in the moun- 
tains, in the city, on the farm. Our effort 
should be to remove the monotonous, or to 
go vary life as to not allow mdnotony to 
Weary us. 

When I was a boy‘ upon the farm my 
father kept hundreds of ducks, which were 
exceedingly noisy. They must have been 
of a peculiar breed since I do not find the 
Pekin ducks so talkative. Regularly ev- 
ery morning on awakening, my ears would 
' be greeted with the gabble and quacking of 

these hundred ducks. I cantiot tell why, 
| but the quacking of these ducks for the 
’ time distressed me. If there had been any 
- variation. in'the noise it would not have 

' affected me so seriously. I do not re- 
' member that the other members of the 
' family complained of the ducks. 

: There! are many ‘monotonous things 
about farm life, as there are about living 
anywhere else. It is monotonous to fol- 
low a plow day after day, week after 
week, or to follow a cultivator or harrow, 
or to hoe continually. -But how much 
more monotonous is the work of a house 
_ ‘wife in the kitchen, which-is nearly the 
_ game all the year round? Cooking, wash- 
ing dishes, washing clothes, ironing, bed 
making, sweeping, is continuous monotony. 
“It is not possible to escape monotony 
entirely, but we can do much to dissipate 
_ #t, and we should make a desperate effort 
that line. -On most farm tables the 
of. fare is monotonous. This can be 
ily changed by having an abundance 
fruit upon the table. There is no cheap- 
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. cloth, which partially closed the passage 


monotony of the farmer’s table. 


monotony by changing the color. 


wall paper. 


ition the effect was satisfactory. 


bought a new bed-room suit. 
en the boy’s life. 


and bright as possible. 


ducks that disturbed me so often. 
Wherever we are we will find monotony 
if we are not busily occupied. 


mot disturb me in the least since I am 
always occupied. I should be dismal in- 
deed if I were not busy about something. 
Reading is always my pastime when I 
have no other engagements to attract my 
attention. Every house should be supplied 
with books, papers or magazines. A val- 
uable book is a good companion. Books 
and periodicals are so cheap of late years 
no one can be excused from not having 
them on their tables continually. 
As we advance in years, and old age 
approaches, we are in greater danger of 
suffering from monotony, but even then 
Wwe may continue to brighten our lives by 
changing our surroundings occasionally, 
by forming the habit of being deeply in- 
terested in some particular hobby or pur- 
suit, by surrounding ourselves with 
younger companions, pleasant associations, 
pleasant scenes, and by walking or driving 
out into the welcome sunshine. We may 
not be able then to climb the mountains, 
camp out upon the brook streams, or trail 
the antelope or bear, but we can think over 
our past achievements along these lines, 
and find something of interest to take the 
place of oldtime sports. 





Subduimg Quack Grass, 





Near our home is a city lot, embracing 
six acres, which is completely covered with 
quack grass. The field has not been under 
cultivation for many years, and the roots, 
of the quack grass have taken entire pos- 
session of the soil. Last fall this property 
came into the possession of men who seem 
to understand how to subdue this great 
pest, 
The field was very carefully and thor- 
oughly plowed late last fall. Indeed, a 


ter when the ground was partially frozen. 
Nothing more was done at that time. The 
ground was not rolled or harrowed. I 
noticed that many of the quack grass 
roots were thrown up by the plow, or 
washed out by rains, so that they were 
exposed to the frost of winter and were 
killed. 
The field was not again touched until 
about the first of June, when the surface 
began to look quite green, the roots having 
sent out fresh blades of grass. At this 
date the field was cross plowed to the 
ordinary depth of six inches. To my sur- 
prise I found that the sod had partly de- 
cayed and become subdued, so that it did 
not interfere at all with cross plowing. 
It, is remarkable that a stiff quack grass 
sod should thus disintegrate during the 
few months of winter. I know that sod 
will very soon rot in hot weather when 
turned under with thé plow, put cold 
weather retards this rotting process. 
After the second eross plowing the field 
seemed to be in fair tilth. Then the harrows 
were set to work, and this brought to the 
surface a large number of quack grass 
roots, some of them-.dead—the most of 
These roots were gathered in 
piles and burned. It looks at this moment 
as though there would be no difficulty, 
and but little expense in entirely sub- 
duing the pest. And yet there are: many 
farmers who think it is impossible to 
destroy quack grass. I assume that the 
owner will continue to cross plow and to 
harrow, and rake up the roots, until there 
is not a spear left growing of this great 
nuisance upon the beautiful tract. 


Not far from this lot is another side 
hill, which was purchased by our city 
authorities as an extension of Highland 
Park, which was also thickly covered with 
quack grass. The quack grass ‘on this 
land, embracing ten or twelve acres, was 
entirely destroyed by grubbing the roots 
out by hand work and destroying them. 
This was an expensive process, and I 
wondered that a less expensive -method 
was not adopted, but at the present mo- 
ment there is not a spear of quack grass in 
all that part of the park, which is at pres- 
ent largely occupied by beds of flowering 
plants and shrubs. 





Cows Dying. 





I have always kept at my Rochester 
place a good Jersey cow for the home sup- 
ply of milk and cream. A year'ago this 
spring I lost one of these cows, which I 
would not have sold for one hundred dol- 
lars.. I had a vetexinary to attend her, 
but he seemed unable to relieve her in the 
least. There was something clogging her 
stomach. Cows cannot feed on dry bran 
and meal safely as can horses, hence the 
trouble. 

I at once bought another Jersey cow, a 
handsome animal, and at the same date 
this spring she seemed to be attacked in 
the same manner as the previous cow, and 
although I had a veterinary attend her, 
she also died. ‘Neither of the above cows 
had much exercise. They were kept in a 
box stall 10 x 10 feet. 

On this occasion I had a post-mortem ex- 
amination made and the veterinary found 
in the cow’s stomach four yards of cotton 


and caused her death. It is impossible for 
us to surmise where the cow found the 
cloth, and why she should be tempted to 
swallow it. I am told that cows often 
chew cloth, sometimes partly destroying 
garments along the pastures left by men at 
work there. I mention this fact to cau- 
tion readers about leaving old coats, or 
cloth where cows can swallow them. 





diet for the farmer than fresh apples, 
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blackberries, currants and other fruits of 
his own growing upon his own land, and 
these delicacies add much to relieve the 


The weekly ride to church Sunday morn- 
ing and evening is a relief from. monotony. 
This will suggest to the farmer that he 
take his wife and children for a ride dur- 
ing the week, after the day’s work is done, 
in the cool of the evening. When you 
repaint your house you can relieve the 
If ‘you 
simply change the color of the blinds the 
change will be noticeable. You can relieve 
the monotony of your sitting-room, bed- 
room, or parlor, by decorating it with fresh 


I have just finished decorating the rooms 
of my daughter and my young son; my 


lowed him to have some choice in the 
selection of the wall paper. The pattern 
is. one of beautiful large roses, which 
seemed too large at first, but when the 
pictures and furniture were placed " pos- 

put 
a new carpet on the floor of his room. Then 
with the new paper and the new carpet 
the other ‘furniture looked dingy and I 
These 
changes have entirely removed the monot- 
ony of the old decorations and ‘will bright- 


I believe in making home attractive, and 
in making the children’s rooms as alluring 
I remember well 
the sleeping room I occupied on the old 
farm as a boy. It was a plain, small room. 
The walls were not decorated in any way, 
and the outlook from my window was 
not inviting, yet my people were well-to- 
do farmers. The principal thing I saw 
from the window was the big flock of 


Many of 
| my friends are perfectly wretched during 
stormy ‘weather, but such weather does 


portion of it was plowed in the early win-4: 
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-ready for’ work. 


Selling Immature Fruit. 


ee 


At the last meeting of the New Jersey 
Horticultural Society, prominent members 
stated that it was their practice to pick 
grapes_and sell them as soon. as they begin 
to color, and long before they were mature 
or fit for eating. A feeble protest was 
made against this practice by one or two 
members, which seems to have been over- 
whelmed by the zeal of the sellers of 
green fruit, who contended that they were 
" the business for profit, and for nothing 
else. 

This seems a very narrow and short- 
sighted view to take of the business of 
fruit growing. Their idea is that no mat- 
ter whether the fruit is eatable or not, 
or whether it will cause distress, sickness, 
or death when eaten the only question is, 
will it pay for a moment any profit to the 
grower. 

The offering and sale of such immature 
fruit seems almost as great a fraud as 
it would be to color marbles, or pebbles, 
and attach them to stems and sell them for 
eatable and digestible fruit. The fact is 
that those who sell such immature spec: 
imens destroy the market for fruit. They 
“kill the goose that lays the golden eggs.” 
If a consumer buys a basket of fruit 
which is distasteful, that person is dis- 
gusted and the fruit market has lost a 
patron. 

Supposing that the growers of raisins 
had reasoned as do these sellers of green 
fruit: that it matters not what the quality 
of raisins is as long as they could be 
sold at a profit, and that thus the raisin 
growers had offered raisins that could not 
be consumed. Where would now be the 
demand for raisins? Raisins have been 
found by actual test desirable, and they 
“are in demand in lots of countless car- 
loads annually. 
The same may be said of dried prunes. 
These prunes have been found:a desirable, 
healthful, also a nourishing food the world 
over, and the market for them has been 
increasing year by year steadily. The 
quality is so good people are learning to 
eat them out of hand as they would figs, 
chewing them carefully. A laborer may 
thrust in his pocket a few dozen dried 
prunes and eat them uncooked with his 
noonday lunch, with relish and with pro- 
fit. But supposing the growers of these 
prunes had argued it did not matter 
whether the prunes were picked when 
green, or were uneatable, so long as they 
could sell them? Where then would have 
been the market for dried prunes? In- 
stead of people having learned they were 
desirable, healthful and toothsome, they 
would have discovered they were of no 
value, and there would have been no de- 
mand. 
Surely the sale of green fruit or uneat- 
able fruit, is shortsighted and in a measure 
dishonest. 


son is about sixteen years old. I have al. 





The Difference. 





Have you seen a dwelling, the grounds 
of which are barren of vines and trees? 
Have you seep a farm upon which there 
is no orchard or fruit-bearing vines? 
Have you seen these homes or farms 
after they had been beautified and made 
fruitful and profitable by the judicious 
planting of hardy fruit and ornamental 
ghrubs and trees? 
Bring these opposite pictures to your 
mind and you will see how easily a home 
can be made attractive and an unprofit- 
able farm profitable, and at what small 
cost. As to prices, we will quote some 
later. 

“He who plants a tree, plants hope.” A 
treeless place cannot be a happy home for 
children, or wife, or husband, or friends, 
He who surrounds himself with trees, sur- 
rounds himself with friends. Surely he is 
your friend who presents you with numer 
ous baskets of golden Bartlett pears, or 
Crawford peaches, or Diamond grapes, or 
blushing strawberries, cherries and rasp- 
berries. Then why are not these trees and 
plants your friends, since they present you 
vith such gifts so freely? Not only do 
they present you with healthful and tooth- 
some fruits, but with cool shade and fra- 
grant blossoms. 





Artificial Stone for Sidewalks, 
Cellar Bottoms, Stable 
Floors, Etc. 





There are many people who are not 
aware that it is easy for any competent 
person to make artificial stone by the use 
of Portland cement carefully mixed with 
gravel and sand. We use one part of 
Portland cement, and four, or five parts 
of sharp sand and gravel mixed. For cel- 
lar bottoms and sidewalks, we apply on 
the surface a slight covering, composed of 
one part of Portland cement and two 
parts of sharp sand, without gravel. We 
have made walks around our Rochester 
home in this manner, which are superior 
to natural stone. 
We excavated six inches deep where the 
walk was to be laid, removing the soil to 
the highway. We then filled in the excava- 
tion three or four inches deep with coal 
ashes and cinders; coarse gravel is just as 
good. This was. firmly hammered down, 
and over this we applied the coarse gravel 
mixed with, Portland cement (moistened), 
having strips of 2x4 scantling on each 
side-of the walk to hold the cement in posi- 
tion there. Cross sections of the same tim- 
bers used crosswise so as to make the 
blocks of the pavement about four feet in 
width, laying only one block at a time. 
We placed a strip‘of tarred paper the 
thickness of the walk between each sec- 
tion of the walk, so that heaving by frost 
in the spring would not break the stone 
but allow one to rise above the other. 
Cementing cellar floors is much easier 
than building walks. Our cellar bottom 
being sandy naturally, all we did was to 
spread two or three inches of cement over 
the bottom of. the cellar, and smooth it 
down. We did not use any gravel in this 
cellar bottom, but in most cases it is ad- 
visable to have three or four inches of 
gravel spread over the cellar bottom, over 
which the cement and sand mixture is 
spread. Cellar floors do not have to be 
so thick and substantial as outdoor walks. 
We keep large quantities of coal in our 
cellar and find it a great advantage, having 
a smooth cement floor for the coal to rest 
upon, since it makes it so easy to shovel 
the coal on this hard floor. 

Cement floors are now used for stable 
floors, and are advisable, since every par- 
ticle of manure can be saved by this 
method. These floors have to be as thor- 
oughly made as cement walks in order to 
stand the strain. 

Rollers for garden, or lawn, can be made 
of this cement; also stepping blocks from 
which to step to carriages, water troughs, 
and many other items can be made of this 
cement and gravel in proportion above 
mentioned. If you take a-nail keg and 
place a square wooden rod in the center, 
the head being in one end of the keg, and 
then fill (pound in) the keg-with cement 


and 


choicest varieties. 


ng. 





| the following instructions: “The ground 
should be excavated at least to the depth 
of eighteen or twenty inches from the pro- 
posed finished surface. Then, after the 
‘earth has been thoroughly rammed, a 
foundation of clean cinders, coarse gravel, 
broken stone or brick should be filled in so 
as to leave room for at least. four inches 
of pavement. Care should be taken in 
making this foundation to keep it contin- 
ually wet and rammed in layers. 


“On this foundation should be laid a 
layer of concrete at least three inches 
thick and mixed as follows: One barrel of 
Portland cement, two barrels of clean, 
sharp sand, and four barrels of clean, 
coarse gravel or broken stone, size about 
one and a half inches. Cement and sand 
should be thoroughly mixed dry, and then 
wet before adding the stone. This mixture 
should be thoroughly turned over and 
mixed about three times. 


“Above the concrete there should be a 
finish, or wearing surface, composed of one 
part of Portland cement to one and a half 
parts of clean, coarse, sharp sand. The 
concrete and finish surface should always 
be laid at one and the same time, and care 
should be taken not to expose surface to 
the hot sun.” 





How Trees are Anchored. 





Last night as I was sitting on the porch 
with friends, a strong wind was swaying 
two large horse chestnuts on the lawn, 
Some one remarked, “Is it not strange 
that such heavy top trees are not 
overturned in a gale?” Surely it would 
seem strange to those who do not know 
how firmly nature anchors a tree in the 
soil. It does not seem possible for a man 
to anchor the roots of a great oak so 
firmly in the soil as to prevent its being 
overturned in a hurricane. But nature 
has no trouble whatever in thus anchoring 


a tree, although the pressure upon its top 
in a gale may equal the drawing power 
of a thousand horses. 

Recently a sewer has. been placed in the 
street opposite our place, and I have been 
able to observe in its deep trench the root 
growth there of maple trees. I find the 
soil’ absolutely filled with rootlets at a 
distance of twenty feet from the trunk 
of the tree. Dvubtless these: small roots 
extend thirty, or possibly, forty feet on all 
sides, filling the earth from near the sur- 
face to a depth of five feet, many of the 
roots running ten or twelve feet, or more, 
in depth. 

It will seem that there are millions of 
roots, of various sizes, mostly small roots, 
branching out in every direction, each one 
of these roots assisting in some degree to 
anchor the tree in its place. The roots 
answer the double purpose of conveying 
nourishment to the tree, and supporting 
it in its position. 


! 
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I was once associated with a queer man 
who had a propensity for awakening. peo- 
ple at night for trivial reasons. If he could 
think of no other reason for disturbing my 
slumbers, he would rap loudly on my door. 

“Hello,” I would ask, “‘what’s wanted?’ 

“Is there anything I can do for you?” 
asked my tormentor. 

Of course there was nothing for him to 
do but to get out and allow me to repose 
in peace. After a time this fiend adopted 
a new method of torture. There were a 
lot of us occupying adjoining rooms. One 
night we were aroused from our deep 
slumber by tremendous hammering in our 
neighbor’s room. We hastened there 
alarmed, and found the tormentor pound- 
ing at his bedstead with a hammer. 

“Ts your bed broken down?” we asked. 
“No, but I was afraid it might break 
down,” replied the tormehtor. 





Potash put down the drain-pipes will pre- 
vent a plumber’s bill. 
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PRUNING CURRANT BUSHES. 


Experience of a Successful Cur- 
rant Grower. 


= ey too much fruit in one year. 
not use any manure on my currants 
they receive thorough cultivation. A, be 
see my soil is a sandy loam. J have sola 
the fruit from these bushes this Season at 
from five cents to seven cents per pound” 
When this fruit is picked what will 
bod with these bushes for Another 


I dy 
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After having looked over a block of 
some thousand plants of Fay’s currants 
which had yielded about seven thousand 
pounds the past season, one is led to 
ask the methods pursued in pruning these 
bushes. We were informed by some peo- 
ple that pruning is not necessary. 

“Well, ‘you do something in the way of 
pruning each year?’ 

“Yes, I prune out the branches that are 
in the way of the cultivator.” 


“What about last season’s growth, do 
you prune it at all?’ 


“Well, you see that these branches have 
not made much ‘of any growth at all.” 

“Do you consider your currants in a 
healthy condition when they are not mak- 
ing any growth?’ 

“Yes, currants cannot produce both 
wood and fruit the same year. You see 
that these bushes have now yielded me 
7,000 pounds of fruit this season, which 
they could not have done had they made 
growth for they certainly 
would have run to wood more than to 
fruit.” 

“When you first planted these currants 
what method did you pursue in the way 
‘of pruning?” 

“We did not prune at all the first year. 
The second season we pruned slightly, 
leaving the strongest shoots for the next 
season’s fruit. After that for a year or 
80. We pruned the bushes buring the winter 
months, cutting back about one-half of 
each season’s growth. There is something 
peculiar about currants, as well as other 
fruits. One has to study his soil, and to 
use every care to see that a currant bush 











He, shall not do much of anything, by 
give them good cultivation. As you go 
they are in a healthy condition but hots 
not made considerable growth since a 
have been very careful to prevent ‘a 
overgrowth as they cannot produce Wood 
and fruit at the same time. Many men 
growing currants are under the impre 
that they must get a large growth of wood 
to insure a crop. This has not been m 
experience. All I need-is to keep the old 
wood in a good heaithy condition, and my 
currant bushes will produce annually large 
crops of fruit.” 
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Note: We manure our currant busheg 
An important item is thinning the bearing 
canes, so that too much fruit wil] not 
form. Four to six bearing branches are 
enough.—Editor Green’s Fruit Grower, 
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Geneva, Ontario Co.,—There are two 
famous orchards in this vicinity—one, the 
apricot orchard of BE. Smith & Sons, saiq 
to be the largest east of the Rocky moun. 
tains; the other, the Quince orchard of 
T. C. Maxwell & Brothers, said to be 
the largest in the United States. The 
Smiths also have 200 acres in peach trees 
in full bearing, and this year introduce a 
new seedling peach, the Lamont, of high 
quality, some specimens weighing 17 
ounces, and running 10 to 12 inches in cir. 
cumference. About 500 bushels of the 
fruit have been grown this season. It is 
not the intention to sell any trees of this 
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does not make too much wood, or pro-| variety.—Review. 
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OUR SUBSCRIPTION is supposed to expire with this issue, unless you have paid for 1900. Please 

read the following offers, which we trust will be of interest and do good service. 
to make few offers, and to make these exceedingly liberal and desirable. All will be sent by mail, post- 
paid. Note also in another column our clubbing offers with other papers. 
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¢ No. 1. 
SIX strong plants of this valuable Strawberry, very 


early, perfect blossoming variety, of large size, fine color, 
Is desirable for home use or for market. 
To all who send us 50 cents for our paper one year and who 
claim this premium when subscribing. 


roductive. 


Three 
Rose Bushes. 


No. 2. 


bush from the following hardy hybrid perpetual varieties: 
Gen. Jacqueminot, Prince Camille De Rohan, Coquette Des 
Blanches, Coquette Des Alps, Paul Ne 
John Keynes, La Reine, La France. 
left entirely with us. 
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ly veined. 









We offer three two-year-old hardy, outdoor rosebushes, 
which will blossom same year planted, and will be of the 
Ordinarily roses sent out by mail are 
green-house plants not one-tenth as large as those we offer; 
one of our roses is worth ten of such green-house 
These bushes will be sent to all who send us 50 cents for this 
aper one year and-claim these as premiums when subscrib- 
We will select one pink, one crimson, and one white 


on, Mrs. John Laing, 
he selection must be 


No. 3. Clematis Jackmanni. 


Never before have we been able to offer 
=) as a premium a clematis. 
wn & nice stock of the Jackmanni variety— 
the most desirable one of all. The flowers 
when fully expanded are from 4 to 6 
inches in diameter; intense violet purple, 
with a rich, velvety appearance, distinct- 
It ‘flowers continually from 
July until cut off by frosts. 

We will send one nice plant to all who 
send us 50c. for the paper one year and 
claim this premium when subscribing. 
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Four well-rooted 
Red Cross Currant, 


very Vigorous in 
six inches long. 
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No. 4—Currant Plants. 


able currant of the present da 
family use or for market. 
rows clusters ‘all 

o all who send us 
60 cents for our paper one 
who claim this premium w 





No. 5—Rubber Stamp. 


With your name and address. This 
is one of the most valuable premiums 
we have ever offered. It is a nickel- 

lated machine which you can carry 
n your pocket, with self-inking rubber 


address on envelopes and letterheads, ° 
Bu letters cannot go astray. 

l who send_us 50 cents for the 
paper one year and claim this premium 
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NOTICE: When you subscribe for GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER you must in the same letter claim ieee: 

one of the premiums. If you fail to do this, it will be useless for you to make your claim Iater, since it is 4 Useft 
impossible for us to look over 60,000 subscribers to adjust such a small matter. oe ines tren 
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No. 6—Campbell’s Early Grape. 


The earliest and best of all the black grapes. A wonder 
ful producer of fine fruit, which sells ahead of any grape. 
Vine vigorous grower, fruit black, large bunches and fine 
flavor. Ve have on hand extra fine well-rooted vines of 
Campbell’s Early, and will mail one to each subscriber who 
will send us 50c. for this paper one year and claim this 
premium when subscribing. 
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The Loudon 
firmest, brightest and finest hardy red raspberry in existence. 
SIX Loudon plants by mail, post-paid, will be given each sub- 
scriber to Green’s Fruit Grower who sends us 50c. and claims 
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We offer your choice of Green’s Books as premium to all 
who send us 50 cents for this paper, and who claim the pre 
miums when subscribing. These books are as follows: 
















No. 9—American Fruit Growing. 
The newest book, handsomely illustrated, 180 pages, 
devoted to Peach Culture, Pear, Quince, Currant and Small 
Fruit Culture, etc. See advertisement in another column. 
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No. 10—Green’s Six Books. s iene eet 
. On fruit culture, devoted to Apple, Pear, Plum, Chesry, H then her ught 
Raspberry, Blackberry, Strawberry, Currant, Gooseberry an ed. Anothe| will 
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Persimmon Culture. See advertisement in another column. 







your name and 





American Poultry Keeping. 
A new book by Chas. A. Green, prepared with great care, 
covering all the principal points of Poultry Keeping. Se 
advertisements on other pages of all these books. 

























and gravel carefully mixed and wet, the 
result will be a desirable: roller for the 
garden or lawn. The shank you place in 
the center of the keg will be in the center 
of the stone, and will answer for an axle- 
tree to the roller. After a day or two you 
e slats and staves from the 
g, and you haye simply the stone roller 
left, which now requires only handles to be 





I have recently bought another Jersey 
cow and hope for better success... 
+ P i 


| A well Known manufacturer furnishes 


~ All plants will be mailed in spring. 


NOTICE--IMPORTANT. 


We can send only ONE premium with each i ‘ 
premiums named. Order by number. [@7All by mail, paulage Gale he Bid ee oS ee 
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GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y 
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MEN’S DEPARTMENT 


The hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.”’ 














Don’t Min’ Tellin’ Yew.”’ 


—_——_—_— 


en for Green’s Fruit Grower by N. A. 
Trussell. 


r hear, in 24 ‘= gf os dais 
trinder’s goin’ tew & !— 
hg nd 1 don't méan thet, jest quite, 
gone an’ merried Peter White. 
hiain sech things is jest absurd 
Meyer, never shud accurd; 
Mout twenty ’n’ she sixteen! 
on’t folks wed afore they’s wean? 


number one, as trubbles me,, 
nmber tew yi soon shell see. 


Nancy Harner Sally Jones, 
pwdist critter ’n seven zones, 
jim ter merry Parson Brown, 
n’list man threwout ther taown; 
2 cross, swarin’ Jonnie Dean, 
DY good gall as e’er wuz seen, 
“hun, tew, Jemima Bean,— 


, 


n'Bsgustid? It is mean! 


pn kik me meddlin’ mongst my nabus, 
eV er dew ’ith my own laduz. 


fon“Ach min’ a tellin’ yew, 

er n Snagegs, as is most threw, 

PS En’ bo’t th’ Perry Farm! 

P pal elye hundrud, clear an’ calm, 
’ Tulfiir hundrud inter det, 

r Ol@ Hobbs who'll hev it yet, 

all thifash thet’s paid upon’t, 

leavii Gor Miss Snaggs tew want. 


is fouWjock and forty-five 
must t\ome, as I’m alive! 


e thir clean a’ most forgot, 

et I nst\b]] ’n’ leave th’ spot: 

m Grhell\ took ter chawin’ barker 
smok’ j& like any tartar. 

ow TOmy’\capable ’n’ smart, 

t soon e’ll kh dull as er cart. 

ar’s ri€ Johijacob’s gall, I hearn, 

PS ZONerway mer keep ter earn.— 


od gracns! Sup as I w born, 
man’s,tootin supper Horn! 


NLY 4WOM\N’S THOUGHTS 
A Usefu\ Oblong. 


ritten forGreen’s Fryit Grower by. out 
regular ‘rresponhdent,\ Sister Gracious. 


e all thk we know hat eggs are for, 
t not one atten can tell\how useful they 
m be, aside g.\Many a woman 
ds to her sl income by the egg money, 
d saves mi@ on the grocer’s bill if her 
n Biddies l@ eggs enough to add to the 


@cies: If Jimmy swallows 

\ i bone, am i~ s in the throat, a 
Aue eos swalldg= I dislodge. it. It lit; | 
Mary\ clap4b hehd over the spout 
the teakettf as seme children seem 
nnd to lo, a™@ roars with her smarting 
m, the Wwhite§f an egg applied, removes 
stingng pin. They are good for 
beaten raw. Some add 
h a little sugar are gen- 
A raw egg in the 

fee evry moning makes it as clear as 
wine and is\, very good tonic, espe- 
lly foreonvalefents. The white of an 
zk, beatn with af sugar, and with a 
vy drop of lemd juice added is very 
bd for ioarseness\ and certainly is very 
asant o take. any public speakers 
singert take this {n preference to the 
izh dros generally old by druggists for 
odt troibles. If a bit of paste is wanted 
fasten a photograp\ on a card, or to 
kla payer over a gligs of jelly, here is 
ite of a raw egg,\better than muci- 

. |An ‘ngenious woran ean make in- 
esthg things with tha shells after the 
pterts are blown out, by making a hole 
end, and then ner with the 


t milk/and 


paththrough the egg. They can be dyed 

th§ shells colored very prettily or small 

pasted on and givan to the chil- 

little basket. One\mother made 

girl very happy by preparing a 

led with colored eggs at Easter 

letting her give them to all the 

Very funny faces can be drawn 

lis. In fact an inventive faculty 

any interesting ways of decora- 

ven’t begun to finish the list of 

cd qualities, in our beautiful ob- 

g, but}enough has been suggested to 

ke us fhankful to Biddy, and to take 
bd carepf her. 


THE]WOMAN WHO PLANS. 


I can df anything’ by planing,” said a 
yY smarijhousewife to me,’ and a wise 
ethough is a most invaluable gift. To 
s naturally, but if deficient it 

orth aly effort to attain. \'The clean- 
me is$pon us, a hard, disagreeable 
at the pest, but very mueh can be 
he to mak® it easier by careful consid- 
tion, andjabove all, moderation. One 
my neigh§ors was determined to “get 
ough,” ami “done with it.’ A few 
first of March saw all the 

er part offthe house pulled up and gal- 
Ss of soap 49d water poured over walls 
b floors to ®erybody’s discomfort. The 
Ather changid. Her girl took a severe 
followed and of course 

° and weeks of sorrowful 
Ung with @:orn-up house besides. An- 
er neighboBis not deceived by a few 
hsant days h March but she begins her 
se cleanin by pulling apart, and set- 
to rights, s little used chamber, and 
the proceedgone room at a time. This 
thought. capibe carried into so many 
e things, butwhat a difference it makes 
omfort. Qig woman always carried 
er pocket aimall, round pin ball, with 
or three néeiles and thread. At pic- 
on one Wis sure to tear her dress, 
d en her thoughtfulness was appre- 
an Another will have her list of 
" oo cut early in the morning 
tay it very stormy and her husband 
™ nb at the store and save her going 
this a .wet. But it is with children 
rile forethought is most needed. 
> thes to be industrious and above all 
sth itn ag A fondness for reading 
aa raf mother a heartache when 
thi . 1s not under her direct care. 
mA a that steadfastness and good 
* wil come of themselves. It must 
inned into the little ones. Here a 
and there a little. And the lesson, 
to spend money, cannot be begun too 
: diven for the young ones, a penny 
k may pe made a valuable lesson and 
rage a strict account of money spent. 
h the little girls and boys too, to sew. 
& young man, now a soldier, “It I 


Pa Ay 





mend 





have thanked my mother once I have a 
dozen times that she taught me to use a 
needle.” It is no easy work to run a house- 
hold wisely and well, and no one needs to 
pray more earnestly than a wife and 
mother for a “right judgment in all 
things.” : 


A PLEASANT MEDICINE. 


The time may come that we shall see on 
every corner, instead of a drug store, with 
their big glass bottles, a most inviting 
array of fruit. e proprietor will not 
boast that in six months he has sold five 
hundred thousand two-grain quinine pills, 
but that his customers brought apples by 
the bushel, and his sale of fruit of all 
kinds doubled every year. Neither will 
the women spend hours daily rolling out 
pie crust and putting the luscious fruit 
between two pastry crusts. Neither will 
they have to read with shame that in the 
United States alone eight hundred and 
nineteen million pies were made every 
year at a cost of one hundred and sixty- 
four million dollars. Think of the luscious 
fruit that vast sum could produce and the 
bounding health if it was eaten by the 
nervous, ailing American women. First 
come apples, fortunately in America, plen- 
tiful and cheap. No need to drown the 
pleasant flavor in cinnamon and nutmeg, 
but served at every meal in a pretty dish 
the family will soon eat them, and not 
sigh for pie. - Let the children have access 
to the barrel, and they will not be troubled 
with throat diseases or bowel complaints. 
We often stop eating fruit in winter be- 
cause it is expensive, and eat pork and fat 
meats; then come hard colds and a general 
debility towards spring, with a doctor and 
a medicine bill, as a mournful accompani- 
ment; whereas, more fruit would keep the 
system clear, eyes bright, and instead of 
good. money going for nasty drugs, we 
would have a snug little sum in the bank. 
There was a time when oranges were con- 
sidered a luxury for the rich. In my fath- 
er’s household there were a half dozen chil- 
dren, and he would bring home two or 
three oranges, carefully dividing them 
among us, we were thankful for a small 
among us; we were thankful for a small 
saw a banana until I was grown up. Now 
they are very plentiful, but ought to be 
cheaper, as easily attainable, and sold as 
reasonably as a glass of beer. Dates, too, 
are very wholesome in counteracting a 
heavy winter diet. Let us women, this 
year, stop making pies, and have fruit on 
the table every meal. We will find, instead 
of its costing more, our expenses will be 
less, for we shall save on doctor’s bills and 
medicines. 


A LITTLE FORETHOUGHT. 


The first wish of us women is to be well 
and to be equal to our duties from day to 
day. This delightful condition is not 
brought about by taking whole bottles of 
patent medicines, or visits from the doctor, 
but by careful consideration and wise fore- 
thought. Here are some simple rules that 
are suggested by my own experience. Let 
the patent medicine advertisements se- 
verely alone. Scarcely a day passes but a 
leaflet or almanac is left at the door. Full 
of symptoms ofall kinds of diseases one 
cannot read them without going over in 
her mind, this or that bad feeling, and 
deciding that a bottle of this “cure all’ 
must be bought and that is exactly what 
the druggist or maker of the stuff wants 
to have you do. Qne afternoon, after a 
busy morning, I picked up a leafiet on the 
front steps and read it. It treated of heart 
disease and all the symptoms were de- 
scribed at length. It seemed as if I had 
been through most of them and many 
sleepless hours that night followed. My 
good old doctor told me, when I went to 
him in great,distregs, that my heart.-was. 
Pas sound as a hut. Again, skip all the ac- 
eounts of murders, hangings and direful 
accidents from the papers; they are not 
good things to go to bed on, and especially 
Keep them out of the talk at meal time. 
Pleasant conversation at table promotes 
good digestion, and at the breakfast table 
particularly. To start the family off for 
thework of the day in pleasant mood is 
half the battle. ‘We little appreciate what 
a “cure all’ we have in the faucet over 
the kitchen sink, or in a good well of 
water. A bowl of hot water sipped slowly 
will relieve indigestion or a cold, often 
quiet a restless baby and,send us off into 
a quiet sleep. Right over our heads shines 
the life giving sun and most of us shut 
out the healing rays for fear the carpets 
or wall paper will fade, and worse than 
all, we keep ourselves in the house where 
an hour a day at least, spent in the garden 
or even on the sidewalk if we have no 
garden, would make us healthy. Now one 
rule more, the most important of all. Have 
a firm belief in the good Father above that 
He will care for,us. Not only in the im- 
portant things but in all the little worries 
that come to all of us every day. 





Flower Loving Women, 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Permit me, through. your columns, to 
speak to the flower-loving women of your 
great family circle. We have learned by 
sad experience to be very suspicious in re- 
gard to the glowing accounts of novelties 
catalogued each year, but I must say no 
catalogue yet has praised too highly the 
Rudbeckia or Golden Glow, as it is some- 
times called. Give it a rather moist situa- 
tion, good soil, slight shade, perhaps, in the 
hottest part of the day, and you will be re- 
warded with a magnificent plant or clump 
eight feet high, loaded with hundreds of 
great golden yellow, double flowers, last- 
ing for weeks and furthermore it is per- 
fectly hardy. It is grand for church dec- 
oration, either alone or combined with Hy- 
drangea Grandifiora, which blooms at the 
same time. It increases rapidly and 
should be divided™ at least every second 
year. Try it, my flower-loving sisters.— 
Mrs. E: H., Ct. 





To clean a white straw hat. Take all 
the ribbon off the hat, and brush it well. 
"Then cut a lemon in half, and rub the hat 
well all over; use the second half of the 
lemon to finish off. When all dirt is re- 
moved, place on a table in the shade to dry. 

To wash delicate ginghams without fad- 
ing add a tablespoonful of turpentine to'a 
gallon of lukewarm water, and soak the 
garment in this for an hour; afterward 
wash clean in warm suds. Do not let lie, 
but rinse it quickly through several waters, 
and hang in the shade to dry. 
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A Plea for the Birds of 1900. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by A. C. 
Stickney. 

Famed Webster plead the woodchuck’s cause 
That undermine our trees, 

And ‘‘chuck’’ has flourished ever since 
In opulence and ease. : 

“God made the woodchuck,’’ Webster said; 
We say, ‘God made the birds;” 

But no dear bird, alive or dead, 
Is guilty of such deeds! 


So amateurs of fashion plates 
Just listen to our pies, 

To save the lovely birds this year 
That nest in bush and tree. 

First, then, please spare the Oriole, ™“ 
And pny Chickadee; 

Methinks they have prepared a glee 
To sing to you and me. 

Slay not the trilling Bobolink, 
Nor Meadow lark to-day, 

But let them oft with Rob. Redbreast 
Rehearse their roundelay. 


The gorgeous tinted Humming Bird, 
That flits among the flowers, 

O harm it not, ’twould be a sin 
To blight its gladsome hours. 

The Whip-poor-will, the Grossbeak, 
The Martin and the Swallow, 

Have such important trusts to keep 
On each recurring morrow. 

Dear canary birds that vocalize 
Praise hymnals for the spring, : 

O, who would silence their sweet notes 
For any meaner thing? 


Is it not strange in this ripe age 
Of mighty independence, 

We borrow from the Sachem Sage 
A fashion for descendants? 

Oh! Beauty’s tints will fade ~—_ 
And dainty plumes will, perish, 

And “pretty is that pretty does” 
This motto, let us cherish. 


Our plea transcends mere song of birds, 
While foes that vex the farmers, 

In millions, billions, countless hordes 
Assume control all summer. 

The codlin moth, the canker worm, 
The beetle and the borer. 

The caterpillar which may turn 
And be a fatal tree explorer. 

So let the birdlings live this year 
That when fair autumn greets us 

We'll find no subways in our fruit 
No railroad tracks to cheat us. 


N. B.—Over one million five hundred thou- 
sand birds were sacrificed in Venezuela, 
S. A., last year for fashion’s sake. 





English Sparrows and Other 
Birds. 


Written for Green’s Fruit 
E. 8S. Gilbert, N. Y 

Miss (or Mrs.) Mell Mintern, in her in- 
teresting letter in March Fruit Grower, 
wants to know how Eastern farmers com- 
bat the English sparrow. So far as I know 
the farmers here in Western New York are 
not doing any combatting, they are per- 
fectly indifferent. I have torn down and 
destroyed half a dozen nests of young ones 
in my time but I doubt if any of my neigh- 
bors have done even this much. It seems 
to me that the sparrows do not increase 
very much of late years. Miss Mintern 
thinks they are bad for the wrens in her 
section, but with me the wrens were gone 
before the sparrows were numerous enough 
to cut any figure. The blue bird has 
seemed almost extinct; I saw only one or 
two per year for several years. But last 
spring they were quite numerous again, so 
I have some hopes. The king bird is abdut 
done, I only saw one bobolink last sum- 
mer, the crown thrasher has been gone for 
ten or more years, and the larger wood- 
peckers are greatly diminished. Hawks 
and owls are much scarcer than formerly 
and so on. 

Now what is the reason for these things 
and what are we going to do about it? I 
agree with Miss Mintern that it is unfair 
to charge it to feminine failings. I don’t 
like to see birds on hats and if I had my 
way every sportsman’s gun in the land 
would hang fire for four hundred years to 
come, but these things are not all the rea- 
sons for the passing of the birds. They 
say that earlier ‘haying uses up the bobo- 
link, the fields being cut before the young 
are out of the nest. And blue birds, wrens, 
crown thrashers and woodpeckers, besides 
many others are wildwood birds who have 
no use for civilization, The careful farmer 
cuts the dead and dying trees in his wood- 
lot for fuel and soon there are only green 
and growing trees; the woodpecker sees 
nothing worth while there and goes on. Or 
you ditch a marsh and think you have done 
wonders, but the redwinged blackbirds 
wish you hadn’t done it. And so on 
through the list with many and various de- 
tails. If we really want to reinstate the 
birds we had better leave the country our- 
selves and let it be reforested again; this 
would certainly benefit many species. It 
ought not to surprise us that birds adapted 
to forest life do not like cabbage fields and 
yet if they do not it is laid to the women. 
Some people are perfectly happy only when 
writing against female shortcomings. If 
the law should decree that every lady must 
wear seven sparrows on her hat or go to 
prison do you think it would exterminate 
the sparrow? It would not nor anything 
like it. In spite of all our kicking and 
cursing the sparrow has conquered us with 
all ease because he finds favorable condi- 
tions, while our woodland species do not. 
Let the land be again covered with forest 
and the spafrow would be the one to dim- 
{nish. Let Miss Mintern make the doors to 
her wren boxes just large enough to admit 
the wren, then the sparrow cannot enter 
and there will be no more trouble. Miss 
M., she says, has the horrors when she 
thinks of birds becoming extinct. So do I, 
but there is another way of looking at this. 
She and I will cease to worry about such 
things one of these days and our children 
will not miss what.they never knew. When 
I was young wild pigeons were apt to come 
in vast multitudes and though I never shot 
any nor wished to do so, it was glorious to 
watch the swarming flocks and listen to 
the roar of their wings. They are all gone 
now, greatly*to my regret, but I notice that 
my children who never saw a pigeon are 
not worrying in the least. The great law 
of change goes right on whether we like its 
operations or not. ; 


Grower by 





Aunt Jane on Newspapers. 


Written i Green’s Fruit Grower by 

ate E. Schluffarth. 

I usually am a quiet body; I stay at 
home and do my own housework, and don’t 
find time to do much more outside work 
than just to run down to Mehitable Ann’s 
once or twice a month. I don’t even find 
time to read the papers. John, he takes a 
daily and two weeklies and reads parts 
often twice. I don’t see how in the world 
he does it. But, as I started to say, I 
usually. am a quiet body and don’t get ex- 
cited easy. But the other day when I 
was down to Mehitable Ann’s I did get 
dreadfully upset. You see it was this way: 
Mehitable Ann had to go upstairs and coax 
the baby to take his nap (she has an awful 
nice baby, so smart for his age, he’s only 
five months old). Well, as she was so 
busy I set down and as I didn’t have any 

cked up her paper and thought I 


The™first thing I see was “Pitched Bat- 
tle in Hayseedville,” in big letters. “Why,” 
thought I, “that’s my own town; queer 
John didn’t tell me about it before; but I 
guess he was too busy with the election.” 
Right in the next column in big letters, too, 
was “Big Blaze in Jonesville.” Jonesville 
is only five miles off, so I read that, and, 
would you believe it! I found that the 
town was in ashes and lots of people home- 
less. And right below that was a little 
place that said that Jed Thomas was killed 
by a runaway horse. Jed and I used to 
keep company, so I felt dreadful bad. I 
begun to have feelings down my back when 


be 8 





Mehitable Ann came and showed me some , 


short dresses she had been making for the 
baby. But I didn’t have‘a bit good visit, 
and when I got home and was getting sup- 
per my mind was that full of the poor, suf- 
fering people of Jonesville, and Jed’s poor 
wife and ten children, that I put the cof- 
fee in the teakettle and sweetened the bis- 
cuits, and when John came home and I 
told him all abotit it, he just laughed and 
said, “The battle was only loud talking of 
the township caucus, and the fire at Jones- 
ville was Josh Edward’s baru, and Jed 
Thomas is electioneering just as hard as 
ever.” 

Well, I made up my mind then and there 


“that I was thankful I wasn’t John and 


had to read a daily and two weeklies to 
hold my own in politics. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


Baked peaches were recently served and 
proved a rather unusual dish. The peach- 
es were peeled and baked in a pan as ap- 
ples are. A little sugar and water with 
a small piece of butter were added, making 
a syrup that was used to baste them with. 
They were cooked tender and served cold, 
with the syrup jellied around them. 


.| Whipped cream was sent around with the 


dish, the value of which rests in the fact 
that fruit which is not ripe enough to be 
offered in its natural state may be used in 
this way. 

An old method to get rid of cockroaches 
is both simple and efficient. This is by the 
use of the common red wafers that may be 
had at any stationer’s, and which are, it 
seems, a food much esteemed by the in- 
sects. They eat them greedily and die 
from the effects. ; 

A new treatment of Agara linen consists 
in having it embroidered in coarse silks of 
different colors with Indian beads strung 
between the stitches. A large table square 
{n dull olive green is worked in the way I 
have mentioned. It may be bought for 
$4.50. This work may also be had by the 
yard if desired, and it would make good 
curtains hung straight over lace inner cur- 
tains, ending at the window sill with seats 
beneath covered in green corduroy. 

A bit of economy as well as an improve 
ment in the service of the egg in which 
croquettes or fried food is to be dipped 
before being rolled in bread crumbs is to 
add to it a teacup of boiling water. Use 
the whole egg and beat lightly to break it 
up before pouring in the water. © 

The despised codfish ball is quite trans- 
formed if it is moulded in croquette shape 
and offered with tartar sauce. 

Broiled dried beef will pleasantly re- 

lieve the monotony of breakfast bacon. It 
may be served with or without poached 
eggs. 
; if kerosene is rubbed with a flannel 
cloth, on steel knives that have become 
rusty, and they are put aside for a day or 
two, the rust will be loosened and they 
may be very easily cleaned. ; 

A pretty brown ware with a high glaze 
is now to be found at most of the house- 
furnishing shops and departments. Little 
individual baking dishes with handles are 
especially attractive, and the morning egg 
served in one of them takes on quite a 
fashionable air. There are also oval cov- 
ered dishes for baked beans and various 
escallops. Little pitchers, oatmeal bowls 
and chafing dishes, too, are to be had. The 
ware is extremely durable, as well as 
artistic. 





The Well-Dressed Woman. 


A well-dressed woman. is not ‘necessarily 
expensively dressed, and it is possible that 
clothes may be both costly and well made 
and yet the general appearance -of the 
wearer anything but desirable. “Lhe reason, 
then, will probably be that her clothes are 
not suitable for the work or the pleasure 
that she has in hand, or that their colors 
are not well chosen, or that they are not 
neatly and trimly put on. There is an im- 
mense deal in the way people put on their 
clothes; some people are always neat and 
dainty in every tiny detail, and others say 
that “so long as the general effect is good 
little things don’t matter,” for it never oc- 
curs to them that it is just the attention to 
‘little things’ which makes good general 
effect possible. The woman of refinement 
is never loudly dressed, but she is always 
absolutely dainty. She may be poor and 
have to earn her living, but still there will 
be no mistaking her. She will perhaps wear 
a somewhat shabby serge costume, but it 
will be well brushed, and instead of deck- 
ing herself out with fluffy lace and ribbon 
neck arrangements, which soon crush and 
soil, you will notice that she favors linen 
collars and cuffs and a neat tie. She is 
never guilty of overdressing, a fault more 
common with the average than with the 
wealthy woman, for though ‘“‘the sweetest 
blouse in the world—all tucked silk and 
lace,” and “a darling little rose toque” are 
to be had in sale time for about the same 
sum as she would have to give for a well- 
made cotton shirtwaist and a _ simply 
trimmed straw hat, she knows that the 
former would be out of keeping with the 
rest of her clothes and her surroundings 
generally, and that, being unsuitable, they 
would look vulgar, however pretty they 
might be in  themselves.—Philadelphia 
Times, 





Society Girl on Stage—Could not 
Act asShe Didin Private Life. 


The daughter of a wealthy and modish 
family desired to become an actress. She 
was young, beautiful and ambitious. She 
had several interviews with a dramatic 
manager. 

“You have the right personality for a 
small part in a piece I am going:to bring 
out,” he said. “It is that of a lady ac- 
customed to the most refined society.” 

“My mother is ‘at home’ Thursday after- 
noons,” the girl replied. “You will receive 
her card. Will you devote an hour to ob- 
serving me there?” 

TRe manager consented. He found that 
she was, as he had expected her to be, a 
graceful, gracious belle among the modish 
guests. He told her that if she would try 
to preserve the same manner at the recep- 
tion in the play he would take the risk of 
engaging her. 

“And now I have something to ask of 
you,” she said. “It would not be hard for 
me, I think, to behave exactly as I do here; 
only, would I feel the same in the kind of 
drawing-room you would place me in? Yon 
comprehend?” 

“Yes,” the manager replied. “You mean 
that you would miss the beauty and lux- 
ury of this apartment. HEvyerything here is 
in taste, even to the smallest touch of 
color and detail of arrangement. This end 
of the room is just what I want for the 
scene in the play. If your mother will 
‘give me the facilities for my artists I will 
reproduce it faithfully. Oh, don’t thank 
me! I'll do it simply to’save time and 
expense in designing. You shall have no 
excuse, in case you are awkward, of not 
‘feeling at home.’ ”’ 

The manager kept his promise. The 
drawing-room in the play duplicated a sec- 
tion of the one in Fifth avenue; and was 
not less costly so far as it went. And the 
girl? Well, the open end of the room was 
toward a public audience, and that scared 
away her fine air. She was absolutely 
awkward on the first night, and it was not 
until after a week’s experience that she 
was able to speak her dozen lines like an 
accomplished lady, or even stand in grace- 
ful postures which had been quite artless 
in private life—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Things Worth Remembering. 


To stop bleeding. A handful of flour 
bound on the cut, 

A red-hot iron will soften old putty. so 
that it can be easily removed. , 

A sun-bath is of more value to health 
than much ‘warming by the fire. 

To cure a sting of bee or Wasp. Mix 
common earth with water, and apply at 
once. 

To prevent doors from squeaking. Oil 
the hinges with a feature dipped in lin- 
seed-oil. 

To clean gilded frames. Gently wipe 
them with a fine cotton cloth dipped in 
sweet-oil. ~ 

To clean plate-glass. A soft cloth wet in 
alcohol is excellent to clean French plate- 
glass and mirrors. / 

To test nutmegs. Prick them with a 
pin, and if they are good the oil will in- 
stantly spread around the puncture. 

To remove blood-stains from cloth: Sat- 
urate with kerosene, and after standing a 
little while wash in warm water. 

To remove coffee stains from linen. Lay 
the stained portion of the cloth over a bowl, 
and pour boiling water through it. 

To cleanse a sponge. Rub a lemon thor- 
oughly into a soured sponge, which then 
rinse several times in lukewarm water. 

Clear boiling water will remove tea-stains; 
pour the water through the stain, and thus 
prevent its spreading over the fabric. 

Tansy is a sure preventive of moths. If 
the leaves are ‘sprinkled freely about 
woolens and furs they will never be moth- 
eaten. 

To remove peach-stains. Soak in milk 
for forty-eight hours if colored goods, or 
if on white cloth rub with lemon-juice and 
salt, . 

To prevent icy windows. Windows may 
be kept free from ice and polished by rub- 
bing the glass with a sponge dipped in 
alcohol. 

To clean the silver spoons and forks in 
every-day use, rub them with a damp cloth 
dipped in baking-soda; polish with chamois- 
skin. 

To soften kid shoes that have been har- 
dened by getting wet, clean them thor- 
oughly and rub castor-oil into them before 
taking them off. 

To remove the odor of perspiration. Place 
about two tablespoonfuls of spirits of am- 
monia in a basin of warm water, and apply 
to the affected part. 

Then a hat is wet with rain it should be 
dried with a handkerchief, brushed with 
a soft brush, and when nearly dry with a 
harder brush until perfectly dry. 

To remove iron-rust from linen. Apply 
muriatic acid, rubbing until stains disap- 
pear, then rinse thoroughly; use a little am- 
monia in first’ water to counteract acid. 

To remove grease. Moisten with ammo- 
nia-water, lay blotting-paper over and iron 
dry; if silk, use chloroform to restore color, 
re cover with powdered I"rench chalk, and 
‘on. 

For cleaning jewelry. There is nothing 
better than ammonia water. If dull or 
dirty, rub a little soap on a soft brush, and 
brush them in this wash. Rinse in cold 
water, and polish with chamois-skin. 

The secret of standing and walking 
erect consists in keeping the chin away 
from the breast; this throws the head up- 
ward and backward, and the shoulders will 
naturally settle backward in their true po- 
sition. 

Before putting away linen take care that 
it is thoroughly dried and well aired. Noth- 
ing collects dampness quite so quickly as 
linen. Should it show any sign of turn- 
ing yellow, wring out in lukewarm soap 
and water, blue slightly, then dry and store 
again. 

To keep moths out. Benzine will drive 
away moths from upholstered~ furniture. 
Sprinkle with benzine. It will not spot or 
stain the most delicate silk, and the un- 
pleasant odor soon passes away in the air. 
Where it is known that the moth-miller has 
entered, burn a tablespoonful of gum cam- 
phor in closets where the clothes hang.— 
Fanny Malin, in Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, 





To Clean Jewelry. 


Old ornaments should be cleaned with 
spirits of wine, rubbed on dry, and then 
polished with a-chamois leather. Silver 
ornaments are more difficult to cleanse, and 
they tarnish again much more easily. They 
should be boiled in soap and water for five 
minutes, and then put in a basin with the 
same hot soap and water, and scrubbed 
gently with a soft brush while hot. Rinse 
and dry them with a linen rag. Heat a 
piece of common unglazed earthenware, or 
a piece of brick, and put the ornaments 
on it so as to dry them thoroughly and 
cause every particle of moisture to evap- 
orate. Unless this is done, any moisture 
remaining on the silver will cause it to be- 
come cloudy or to assume a greenish hue, 
All jewelry, whether gold or silver, but es- 
pecially. the latter, will look much brighter 
if kept in box-wood sawdust and covered 
from the air to prevent tarnishing; it also 
dries them better than anything else after 
being washed. Pearls are stones with com- 
plexions, and require special treatment. 
They should be washed carefully in warm 
soap and water, and exposed as much as 
possible to the sun and air to dry them, and 
also to preserve the bloom.—N. Y. Home 
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The All [Important Hat. 


A becoming hat or bonnet is always an 
interesting and iniportant subject to a well- 
dressed woman, for she knows however 
perfect may be the details of dress, wrap, 
gloves and all other necessary adjuncts of 
a woman’s toilet it remains for the hat to 
make or mar the final effects. The ques- 
tion of personality is of primary ‘considera- 
tion in selecting hats or bonnets and women 
are beginning to see that the only way 
to obtain this individuality is to design if 
not fashion their own hats. If a real effort 
were made by each woman to secure ar- 
tistic effects instead of such a frantic en- 
deavor to get the latest fashion the world 
would be fuller of loveliness. The colors 
worn have more to do with the general ap- 
pearance than most people imagine; some 
think it no matter what colors are worn 
60 long as they are fashionable, but we 
should learn to select the colors most be- 
coming to us and avoid the ones which 
bring out our defects: Dame fashion de 
mands that we must have a new hat for 
every season, but we are not always ready 
nor able to meet these demands and those 
who are ingenious enough to remodel or 
fashion their own hats are indeed for- 
tunate. If one has this creative faculty 
she can have hats and bonnets suitable for: 
all occasions. If she has not the money 
to purchase a new hat she decides what 
she would like and proceeds to evolve it 
out of an old hat and cast-off ribbons and 
laces. Some young girls who like to have 
money in their pocketbooks so they can 
take nice trips in the summer or gratify 
their love for beautiful things which they 
can not make-themselves decided not to buy 
new spring hats but made their last sum- 
mer white hats take the place of a new 
one. They selected red and blue diamond 
dyes for cotton and colored the hats the 
desired shade together with a lot of ribbon 
for trimming. After the hats were taken 
from the dye and rinsed the crowns were 
pressed over a tin pail and the brims placed 
flat on the table to iron. They were then 
given a coat of thin varnish and they were 
ready for the trimming. The one who se- 
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lected the dark blue dye colored at the 
same-time a faded tan cape the same shade 
of blue as the hat and shé is now provided 
with a nice hat and cape which cost very 
little ‘and they are most becoming and 
stylish. It does not require so much money 
to attain this high art of dressing becom- 
ingly, but it does require industry and vig- 
ilance. Hats should be brushed every day 
before laying aside to keep the dust from 
grinding in. Veils should be wound on a 
roller to keep them smooth and prevent 
their curling at the edges. This roller may 
be made of a piece of window shade roller, 
covered with silk or velvet and ornamented 
to suit one’s taste. A veil preserved in 
this manner will wear longer than one that 
is folded and put away in a case and will 
have the appearance of a new veil.— 
A. M. H. 





Woman’s Ways. 


A woman wants to be truly loved—and 
to be told so. 

A woman's voice is the greatest evidence 
of breeding, or the reverse. 

A woman who owns palms thinks they 
are as much trouble as a sickly baby. 

Why is it we always feel so mad when 
we are told of faults that we know we 
possess? { 

Following in the footsteps of duty leads 
to mental tranquillity—however great the 
cost. 

A word of praise for a dinner often more 
than compensates a woman for all the 
trouble of its preparation. 

No matter how sensible a woman may 
be, she is willing to stint herself on food 
to pay for anything recommended to make 
her beautiful.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 





“Woman,” rays Professor Mantegazza, 
“requires to b? made better, and above all, 
happier; not yet making her equal to us, 
for that would be to render her worse off 
and to increase her sorrows, but by giving 
her all the rights due to woman.” 

“The Italian woman is not athletic,” he 
declares, “nor is it desired that she shall 
become so in the future, but attention to 
heglthful living will increase her height 
and lengthen the duration of her beauty.” 

“To-day,” he says, “a Lombard country- 
woman is old at thirty years, the Italian 
lady is beautiful even up to forty; the Eng- 
lish woman, who is a whole century ahead 
of us, is beautiful up to fifty, and some- 
times even to sixty. And so ought all the 
coming wonen to be. 

“In the history of any nation that lacks 
the expression of a feminine mind we must 
find a big vacuum. In the epistolatory 
style, in romance, in drama, in poetry, 
woman may aspire to a great height.” 

It seems 10 Professor Mantegazza that 
woman may come to be successful as a 
doctor, accountant or clerk, but the prac- 
tice of jurisorudence ought to be denied her 
on account of her intellectual inferiority, 
her timidity, her great impressionability, 
her weak resistance against sympathies and 
antipathies. 

Political life is also to be forbidden, he 
says, as it would simply result in putting 
the government into the hands of the 
clergy. She should have the right to con- 
trol her own dowry; in family controversies 
& voice and authority the same as her hus- 
band; the right of appeal before a family 
council composed of an equal number of 
men and women. 

Professor Mantagazza adds that the com- 
ing woman should be allowed to bear wit- 
ness in civil matters at least. Italy, it ap- 
pears, is behind Mahomet, who said: “We 
call two men as witnesses, and, failing one 
of these, two women chosen at our pleas- 
ure. If one of ‘he women deceived herself 
through forgetfulness the other would be 
able to remind her of the truth.” (Koran, 
Chap. II.) 





Jare of the Lamp. 


A housekeeper recently engaged to con- 
duct a large, elaborately equipped country 
house was told by her employer that there 
were two services which she would wish 


} not to have relegated to the servants’ per- 


formance. These were the dusting of the 
drawing-room ‘bric-a-brac and the care of 
the house lamps. “If I am without a 
housekeeper,” said the mistress, “I always 
attend to these two duties myself, and 
while you are with me I should like you 
to do so.” This emphasizes the saying 
that it takes intelligence and a college edu- 
cation to keep lamps in satisfactory serv- 
ice. It is certainly true that the evening 
lamp, which should be a synonym of do- 
mestic good cheer, is a curse rather than a 
blessing if it persistently smokes. To have 
a perfect light, the bowl of the lamp must 
be washed with hot water and soda, the 
burner in a strong solution of the same, 
and the wick soaked when new in vinegar. 
If these matters are attended to in addi- 
tion to the filling and trimming to an exact 
level, a light that will not smoke and 
which is clear and undimmed will be the 
invariable result—New York Saturday 
Post. 





Mow to Mend Your China. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

If you once lose faith in mending your 
favorite pieces of china by having them 
come apart or break to pieces, it is hard 
to restore it, but an excellent cement can 
be made at home which will last, or I mean 
to say will make your broken china last 
as long as a perfect piece. It’s a simple 
process and is made by mixing plaster of 
Paris with strong gum arabic and you ap- 
ply the paste with a brush, but before en- 
deavoring to join the broken parts, it is 
well to cleanse the broken edges by dip- 
ping them in very hot water and then pro- 
ceed to do the work in hand immediately. 
I have used some very choice pieces that 
‘were mended this way and it’s marvellous 
how long they will last. It takes the most 
careful handling and washing, and never 
let a servant or any one work it but your- 
self, if you wish to keep it safe and un- 
harmed. ‘Too sudden change from cold to 
heat will break it. The best way to wash 
it is to have a basin prepared with a warm 
suds of pearline and dip in and rinse care- 
fully and wipe with a soft towel while 
warm. The soap flavor clings to delicate 
china, hence this is better for mended 
pieces. Of course it is never much soiled, 
but gets dirty and needs uttention. 

Another cement is made by heating the 
whites of eggs to a froth and add grated 
cheese and quicklime after it has settled. 
A further whipping, then apply it to the 
china. It will answer admirably, and will 
not break quickly, but will endure moisture 
and considerable heat. It is such a com- 
fort to a housekeeper to save her pretty 
china, and accidents se often happen that 
deprive her of ther cherished gifts, and to 
know of a safe remedy is a great pleasure. 
Hence I give you this, hoping you may be 
as successful in mending as I was.—Mrs. 
8. J. H., Ky. 
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Clematis Plant Free. 


_ We offer a4.a premium for each sub- 
acriber to GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER one 
fine plant by mail of Jackmanni Clem- 
atis. ‘This is the most popular and free 
plogmtng ot mt ats have not before 

juch e ve ve no 
; Ured'as premiums. Ask for this ¢ 
; mium when you subscribe, or you: 
‘will not get it. ‘ 
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FOR MIDDLE-AGED WOMEN. 


Two Letters from Women Helped Through 
the “Change of Life” by Lydia E.-Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound. ~— — 


‘‘ Dear Mars. Prnxuam :—When I first, 
wrote to you I was in a very bad con- 
dition. I was passing through the 
change of life, and the doctors said I 
had bladder and liver trouble. I had 
suffered fornine years. Doctors failed 
to do me any good. Since Ihave taken 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, my health has improved very 
much. I will gladly recommend your 
medicine to others and am sure that it 
will prove as great a blessing to them 
as it has to me.”—Mrs. Gro. H. JunNE, 
901 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Relief Came Promptly 

‘*Dear Mas. Prvxnam :—I had been 
under treatment with the doctors for 
four years, and seemed to get no better, 
I thought I would try your medicine. 
My trouble was change of life, and I 
must say that I never had anything 
help me so much as Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound. Relief 
came almost immediately. I have 
better health now than Ileverhad. I 
feel like a new woman, rfectly 
strong. I give Lydia E. }inkham’s 
Compound all the credit, and would 
not do without her medicine for any- 
thing. I have recommended it te 
several of my friends. There is no 
need of women suffering so much for 
Mrs. Pinkham’s remedies are a sure 
cure.” — 4 Butrer, Bridge- 
water, Il. 

Another Woman Helped 

“Dear Mrs. Prvcuam :—I took Lydia 
EF. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
‘during change of life and derived great 
benefit from its use.”—Maky E. JAMES, 
136 Coydon St., Bradford, Pa, 








. Soda. 


“What, is cooking soda made from salt?” 
cried an old housekeeper who had used 
many a package. “Never heard of such a 
thing. I thought it was made from wood 
ashes.” The old pioneers used to tell how. 
they collected the half-melted lumps of 
“potash” where a big log heap had burnt 
down and pulverized them for cooking pur- 
poses, but soda and saleratus (two names 
for the same thing) are mostly made from 
salt. Mostly, I say, for not so very many 
years ago the only way to get soda was to 
mow and dry and burn certain beach grow- 
ing plants. Salsolas and salicomias, in 
some localities true seaweeds were added; 
and carbonate of soda was leached frem the 
ashes. The reason why the so-called Rus- 
sian thistle (salsola tragus) has taken such 
a shine to some parts of the West is be- 
cause of the alkaline soil. The Dakotans 
and others might set up soda plants if they 
liked, the only drawback being that the 
chemical treatment of salt is so much 
cheaper that they wouldn’t make anything. 
It was a cold day for the old style soda 
men when the Frenchman, Le Blanc, first 
made it from salt, the shrinkage in value of 
seaside property upon the shores of Europe 
(no soda was ever made in this way in 
America so far as I know) was enormous, 
Still a little comes from Spain, Sicily, Ma- 
deira, ete., the people who make it working 
for almost nothing, I suppose. 


‘Mix equal weights of sulphuric acid (oil 
of vitriol and salt) and heat the mixture. 
Chlorine gas rises like steam from hot 
water and if allowed to dissolve in cold 
water, which it is very ready to do, it forms 
spirits of salt (muriatic or hydrochloric 
acid), a substance having a thousand uses. 
What is left is a solid mass of sodium sul- 
phate (Glauber’s salt), the sulphur of the 
vitriol having combined with the sodium. 
Glauber’s salt is sometimes used in wmedi- 
cine. If powdered chalk and fine coal are 
put with it and strong heated sodium car- 
lbonate can be leached out of the hard cake 
formed by the mixture and this being 
roasted in an oven with some charcoal be- 
comes the bicarbonate (two carbons) and is 
now ready for the grocer. This process is 
less in use of late,the Solvay method so- 
called from the name of the inventor being 
thought better. The figurés of The Solvay 
Process Co., of Onondaga Co., N. Y., for 
1895 are as follows: Land, 2,000 acres; 
men employed, 3,000; limestone, 1,200 tons 
daily; coal, 1,000 tons daily; brine, 850,000 
gallons; output of soda ash, 350 tons daily. 

It would take many weed gatherers with 
their one little crop per year to keep up 
with this soda plant.. The Solvay soda ash 
is carbonate and requires only another dose 
of carbon to become cooking soda (bicar- 
bonate). But not all of it is used in. this 
way, soap and glass and many other arts 
call for soda; perhaps only a small part of 
it goes to the kitchen. The Solvay process 
first pumps carbon dioxide (carbonic acid 
gas) out of the burning lime kilns and com- 
bines it with liquid-ammonia forming car- 
bonate of ammonia. Then mixed with the 
brine (the Solvay Co. bores its own wells, 
there being 234 feet of rock salt in some of 
them), a double change is made, the carbon 
leaves the ammonia and forms carbonate of 
soda (sodium carbonate), while the ammo- 
nia combines with the chlorine of the salt 
becoming chloride of ammonia. The soda 
settles to the bottom, I believe; if not it is 
separated somehow and lime and water 
(milk of lime) forms chloride of lime and 
the ammonia now pure again, goes back 
and is put in again over and over. Now, 
if any of you can tell this company how to 
separate the lime and chlorine without more 
cost than it all comes‘to I understand they 
would be very glad to hear it. 


Heat does not alter the simple carbonate, 
one portion of carbon leaves the bicarbon- 
ate soon enough but the other remains. So 
cooking soda does not turn to saisoda in 
the oven as so many imagine. Sal soda 
is fomed by adding. quicklime to 
the carbonate, then the carbon combines 
with the lime. It is more properly called 
sodium hydrate or caustic soda and it would 
be lively stuff,to have in one’s stomach in 
any quantity. Some makers of package 
soda say on their pound papers that their 
soda turns to salt in the oven, thus merely 
salting your cookery; but this is not strictly 
true. 


“iMuriatic acid added to soda will turn ft 
to salt in a hurry with an immense fizzle 
of carbonic acid gas, but nothing else will 
do it, though oil of vitriol, lemon juice, sour 
milk, cream of tartar or most anything will 
neutralize it when it is inert as so much 
clay or sawdust. Even an excess of car-~ 
Dbonatte is more unpleasant than dangerous. 
A lot of fool writers will tell you that soda 
and progressive suicide are about the same 
thing and many good people have uneasy 


needless. The carbonic acid is between 
you and harm. Luckily for some careless 
cooks, it is not the flesh dissolving hydrate | 
they are using. ‘Some turning up their noses 
at the grocer’s “‘saleratus” go to the drug 


while the grocer deals, in 
BE. S. Gilbert, N. XY. 


~ 


pound boxes.— 
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‘MEN'S DEPARTMENT 


“The hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.’’ 
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ONLY /WOM\N’S THOUGHTS 


A Usefu\ Oblong. 


Written foiGreen’s Fruit Grower by our 
regular rrespohdent,\ Sister Gracious. 


We all thk we know what eggs are for, 
but not one sten can tell\how useful they 
can be, asidttom eating. \Many a woman 
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have thanked my mother once I have a 
dozen times that she taught me to use a 
needle.” It is no easy work to run a house- 
hold wisely and well, and no one needs to 
pray more earnestly than a wife and 
mother for a “right judgment in all 
things,” . 


A PLEASANT MEDICINE. 


The time may come that we shall see on 
every corner, instead of a drug store, with 
their big glass bottles, a most inviting 
array of fruit. e proprietor will not 
boast that in six months he has sold five 
hundred thousand two-grain quinine pills, 
but that his customers brought apples by 
the bushel, and his sale of fruit of all 
kinds doubled every year. Neither will 
the women spend hours daily rolling out 
pie crust and putting the luscious fruit 
between two pastry crusts. Neither will 
they have to read with shame that in the 
United States alone eight hundred and 
nineteen million pies were made every 
year at a cost of one hundred and sixty- 
four million dollars. Think of the luscious 
fruit that vast sum could produce and the 
bounding health if it was eaten by the 
nervous, ailing American women. [First 
come apples, fortunately in America, plen- 
tiful and cheap. No need to drown the 
pleasant flavor in cinnamon and nutmeg, 
but served at every meal in a pretty dish 
the family will soon eat them, and not 
sigh for pie. - Let the children have access 
to the barrel, and they will not be troubled 
with throat diseases or bowel complaints. 
We often stop eating fruit in winter be- 
cause it is expensive, and eat pork and fat 
meats; then come hard colds and a general 
debility towards spring, with a doctor and 
a medicine bill, as a mournful accompani- 
ment; whereas, more fruit would keep the 
system clear, eyes bright, and instead of 
good. money going for nasty drugs, wo 
would have a snug little sum in the bank. 
There was a time when oranges were con- 
sidered a luxury for the rich. In my fath- 
er’s household there were a half dozen chil- 
dren, and he would bring home two or 
three oranges, carefully dividing them 
among us, we were thankful for a small 
among us; we were thankful for a small 
saw a banana until I was grown up. Now 
they are very plentiful, but ought to be 
cheaper, as easily attainable, and sold as 
reasonably as a glass of beer. Dates, too, 
are very wholesome in counteracting a 
heavy winter diet. Let us women, this 
year, stop making pies, and have fruit on 
the table every meal. We will find, instead 
of its costing more, our expenses will be 
less, for we shall save on doctor’s bills and 
medicines. 


A LITTLE FORETHOUGHT. 


The first wish of us women is to be well 
and to be equal to our duties from day to 
day. This delightful condition is not 
brought about by taking whole bottles of 
patent medicines, or visits from the doctor, 
but by careful consideration and wise fore- 
thought. Here are some simple rules that 
are suggested by my own experience. Let 
the patent medicine advertisements se- 
verely alone. Scarcely a day passes but a 
leaflet or almanac is left at the door. Full 
of symptoms of all kinds of diseases one 
cannot read them without going over in 
her mind, this or that bad feeling, and 
deciding that a bottle of this “cure all’ 
must be bought and that is exactly what 
the druggist or maker of the stuff wants 
to have you do. Qne afternoon, after a 
busy morning, I picked up a leafiet on the 
front steps and read it. It treated of heart 
disease and all the symptoms were de- 
scribed at length. It seemed as if I had 
been through most of them and many 
sleepless hours .that night followed. My 
good old doctor told me, when I went to 
him in great. distress, that my heart. was 
‘As sound-as a nut. Again, skip all the ac- 
counts of murders, hangings and direful 
accidents from the papers; they are not 
good things to go to bed on, and especially 
Keep them out of the talk at meal time. 
Pleasant conversation at table promotes 
good digestion, and at the breakfast table 
particularly. To start the family off for 
the*work of the day in pleasant mood is 
half the battle. We little appreciate what 
a “cure all’ we have in the faucet over 
the kitchen sink, or in a good well of 
water. A bowl of hot water sipped slowly 
will relieve indigestion or a cold, often 
quiet a restless baby and,send us off into 
a quiet sleep. Right over our heads shines 
the life giving sun and most of us shut 
out the healing rays for fear the carpets 
or wall paper will fade, and worse than 
all, we keep ourselves in the house where 
an hour a day at least, spent in the garden 
or even on the sidewalk if we have no 
garden, would make us healthy. Now one 
rule more, the most important of all. Have 
a firm belief in the good Father above that 
He will care for,us. Not only in the im- 
portant things but in all the little worries 
that come to all of us every day. 





Flower Loving Women, 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Permit me, through. your columns, to 
speak to the flower-loving women of your 
great family circle. We have learned by 
sad experience to be very suspicious in re- 
gard to the glowing. accounts of novelties 
catalogued each year, but I must say no 
catalogue yet has praised too highly the 
Rudbeckia or Golden Glow, as it is some- 
times called. Give it a rather moist situa- 
tion, good soil, slight shade, perhaps, in the 
hottest part of the day, and you will be re- 
warded with a magnificent plant or clump 
eight feet high, loaded with hundreds of 
great golden yellow, double flowers, last- 
ing for weeks and furthermore it is per- 
fectly hardy. It is grand for church dec- 
oration, either alone or combined with Hy- 
drangea Grandifiora, which blooms at the 
same time. It increases rapidly and 
should be divided~ at least every second 
year. Try it, my flower-loving sisters.— 
Mrs. EH: H., Ct. : 





To clean a white straw hat. Take all 
the ribbon off the hat, and brush it well. 
"Then cut a lemon in half, and rub the hat 
well all over; use the second half of the 
lemon to finish off. When all dirt is re- 
moved, place on a table in the shade to dry. 

To wash delicate ginghams without fad- 
ing add a tablespoonful of turpentine toa 
gallon of lukewarm water, and soak the 
garment in this for an hour; afterward 
wash clean in warm suds. Do not let lie, 
but rinse it quickly through several waters, 
and hang in the shade to dry. 
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A Plea for the Birds of 1900. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by A. C. 
Stickney. 

Famed Webster plead the woodchuck’s cause 
That undermine our trees, 

And ‘‘chuck”’ has flourished ever since 
In opulence and ease. $ 

“God made the woodchuck,’’ Webster said; 
We say, “God made the birds;” 

But no dear bird, alive or dead, 
Is guilty of such deeds! ° 


So amateurs of fashion plates 
Just listen to our pis, 

To save the lovely birds this year 
That nest in bush and tree. 

First, then, please spare the Oriole, ™ 
And peeny Chickadee; 

Methinks they have prepared a glee 
To sing to you and me. 

Slay not the trilling Bobolink, 
Nor Meadow lark to-day, 

But let them oft with Rob. Redbreast 
Rehearse their roundelay. 


The gorgeous tinted Humming Bird, 
That flits among the flowers, 

O harm it not, ’twould be a sin 
To blight its gladsome hours. 

The Whip-poor-will, the Grossbeak, 
The Martin and the Swallow, 

Have such important trusts to keep 
On each recurring morrow. 

Dear canary birds that vocalize 
Praise hymnals for the spring, ; 

O, who would silence their sweet notes 
For any meaner thing? 


Is it not ong in this ripe age 
Of mighty independence, 

We borrow from the Sachem Sage 
A fashion for descendants? 

Oh! Beauty’s tints will fade awa 
And dainty plumes will, perish, 

And pretty is that pretty does” 
This motto, let us cherish. 


Our plea transcends mere song of birds, 
While foes that vex the farmers, 

In millions, billions, countless hordes 
Assume control all summer. 

The codlin moth, the canker worm, 
The beetle and the borer. 

The caterpillar which may turn 
And be a fatal tree explorer. 

So let the birdlings live this year 
That when fair autumn greets us 

We'll find: no subways in our fruit 
No railroad tracks to cheat us. 


N. B.—Over one million five hundred thou- 
sand birds were sacrificed in Venezuela, 
S. A., last year for fashion’s sake, 





English Sparrows and Other 
Birds. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
BE. 8S. Gilbert, N. Y. 

Miss (or Mrs.) Mell Mintern, in her in- 
teresting letter in March Fruit Grower, 
wants to know how Eastern farmers com- 
bat the English sparrow. So far as I know 
the farmers here in Western New York are 
not doing any combatting, they are per- 
fectly indifferent. I have torn down and 
destroyed half a dozen nests of young ones 
in my time but I doubt if any of my neigh- 
bors have done even this much. It seems 
to me that the sparrows do not increase 
very much of late years. Miss Mintern 
thinks they are bad for the wrens in her 
section, but with me the wrens were gone 
before the sparrows were numerous enough 
to cut any figure. The blue bird has 
seemed almost extinct; I saw only one or 
two per year for several years. But last 
spring they were quite numerous again, so 
I have some hopes. The king bird is about 
done, I only saw one bobolink last sum- 
mer, the crown thrasher has been gone for 
ten or more years, and the larger wood- 
peckers are greatly diminished. Hawks 
and owls are much scarcer than formerly 
and so on. 

Now what is the reason for these things 
and what are we going to do about it? I 
agree with Miss Mintern that it is unfair 
to charge it to feminine failings. I don’t 
like to see birds on hats and if I had my 
way every sportsman’s gun in the land 
would hang fire for four hundred years to 
come, but these things are not all the rea- 
sons for the passing of the birds. They 
say that earlier haying uses up the bobo- 
link, the fields being cut before the young 
are out of the nest. And blue birds, wrens, 
crown thrashers and woodpeckers, besides 
many others are wildwood birds who have 
no use for civilization, The careful farmer 
cuts the dead and dying trees in his wood- 
lot for fuel and soon there are only green 
and growing trees; the woodpecker sees 
nothing worth while there and goes on. Or 
you ditch a marsh and think you have done 
wonders, but the redwinged blackbirds 
wish you hadn’t done it. And so on 
through the list with many and various de- 
tails. If we really want to reinstate the 
birds we had better leave the country our- 
selves and let it be reforested again; this 
would certainly benefit many species. It 
ought not to surprise us that birds adapted 
to forest life do not like cabbage fields and 
yet if they do not it is laid to the women. 
Some people are perfectly happy only when 
writing against female shortcomings. If 
the law should decree that every lady must 
wear seven sparrows on her hat or go to 
prison do you think it would exterminate 
the sparrow? It would not nor anything 
like it. 
cursing the sparrow has conquered us with 
all ease because he finds favorable condi- 
tions, while our woodland species do not. 
Let the land be again covered with forest 
and the spafrow would be the one to dim- 
inish. Let Miss Mintern make the doors to 
her wren boxes just large enough to admit 
the wren, then the sparrow cannot enter 
and there will be no more trouble. Miss 
M., she says, has the horrors when she 
thinks of birds becoming extinct. So do I, 
but there is another way of looking at this. 
She and I will cease to worry about such 
things one of these days and our children 
will not miss what. they never knew. When 
I was young wild pigeons were apt to come 
in vast multitudes and though I never shot 
any nor wished to do so, it was glorious to 
watch the swarming flocks and listen to 
the roar of their wings. They are all gone 
now, greatly*to my regret, but I notice that 
my children who never saw a pigeon are 
not worrying in the least. The great law 
of change goes right on whether we like its 
operations or not. 





Aunt Jane on Newspapers. 


en’s Fruit Grower b 

a toatl Ee Schluffarth. rs 
I usually am a quiet body; I stay at 
home and do my own housework, and don’t 
find time to do much more outside work 
than just to run down to Mehitable Ann’s 
once or twice a month. I don’t even find 
time to read the papers. John, he takes a 
daily and two weeklies and reads parts 
often twice. I don’t. see how in the world 
he does it. But, as I started to say, I 
usually. am a quiet body and.don’t get ex- 
cited easy. But the other day when I 
was down to Mehitable Ann’s I did get 
dreadfully upset. You see it was this way: 
Mehitable Ann had to go upstairs and coax 
the baby to take his nap (she has an awful 
nice baby, so smart for his age, he’s only 
five months old). Well, as she was so 
down and as I didn’t have any 
‘ Acked up her paper and thought I 

ad. - AN 

The*first thing I see was “Pitched Bat- 
tle in Hayseedville,” in big letters. ““Why,” 
thought I, “that’s my own. town; queer 
John didn’t tell me about it before; but I 
guess he was too busy with the election.” 
Right in the next column in big letters, too, 
was “Big Blaze in Jonesville.” Jonesville 
is only five miles off, so I read that, and, 
would you believe it! I found that the 
town was in ashes and lots of people home- 
less. And right below that was a little 
place that said that Jed Thomas was killed 
by a runaway horse. Jed and I used to 
keep company, so I felt dreadful bad. I 
begun to have feelings down my back when 


In spite of all our kicking and’ 


short dresses she had been making for the 
baby. But I didn’t havea bit good visit, 
and when I got home and was getting sup- 
per my mind was that full of the poor, suf- 
fering people of Jonesville, and Jed’s poor 
wife and ten children, that I put the cof- 
fee in the teakettle and sweetened the bis- 
cuits, and when John came home and I 
told him all abott it, he just laughed and 
said, “The battle was only loud talking of 
the township caucus, and the fire at Jones- 
ville was Josh Edward’s barn, and Jed 
Thomas is electioneering just as hard as 
ever.” 

Well, I made up my mind then and there 
that I was thankful I wasn’t John and 
had to read a daily and two weeklies to 
hold my own in politics. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


Baked peaches were recently served and 
proved a rather unusual dish. The peach- 
es were peeled and baked in a pan as ap- 
ples are. A little sugar and water with 
a small piece of butter were added, making 
a syrup that was used to baste them with. 
They were cooked tender and served cold, 
with the syrup jellied around them. 


.| Whipped cream was sent around with the 


dish, the value of which rests in the fact 
that fruit which is not ripe enough to be 
offered in its natural state may be used in 
this way. 

An old method to get rid of cockroaches 
is both simple and efficient. This is by the 
use of the common red wafers that may be 
had at any stationer’s, and which are, it 
seems, a food much esteemed by the in- 
sects. They eat them greedily and die 
from the effects. ; 

A new treatment of Agara linen consists 
in having it embroidered in coarse silks of 
different colors with Indian beads strung 
between the stitches. A large table square 
in dull olive green is worked in the way I 
have mentioned. It may be bought for 
$4.50. This work may also be had by the 
yard if desired, and it would make good 
curtains hung straight over lace inner cur- 
tains, ending at the window sill with seats 
beneath covered in green corduroy. 

A bit of economy as well as an improve- 
ment in the service of the egg in which 
croquettes or fried food is to be dipped 
before being rolled in bread crumbs is to 
add to it a teacup of boiling water. Use 
the whole egg and beat lightly to break it 
up before pouring in the water. © 

The despised codfish ball is quite trans- 
formed if it is moulded in croquette shape 
and offered with tartar sauce. 

Broiled dried beef will pleasantly re- 

lieve the monotony of breakfast bacon. It 
may be served with or without poached 
eggs. 
- If kerosene is rubbed with a flannel 
cloth, on steel knives that have become 
rusty, and they are put aside for a day or 
two, the rust will be loosened and they 
may be very easily cleaned. . 

A pretty brown ware with a high glaze 
is now to be found at most of the house- 
furnishing shops and departments. Little 
individual baking dishes with handles are 
especially attractive, and the morning egg 
served in one of them takes on quite a 
fashionable air. There are also oval cov- 
ered dishes for baked beans and various 
escallops. Little pitchers, oatmeal bowls 
and chafing dishes, too, are to be had. The 
ware is extremely durable, as well as 
artistic. 





The Well-Dressed Woman. 


A well-dressed woman. is not ‘necessarily 
expensively dressed, and it is possible that 
clothes may be both costly and well made 
and yet the general appearance of the 
wearer. anything but desirable. ‘The reason, 
then, will probably be that her clothes are 
not suitable for the work or the pleasure 
that she has in hand, or that their colors 
are not well chosen, or that they are not 
neatly and trimly put on. There is an im- 
mense deal in the way people put on their 
clothes; some people are always neat and 
dainty in every tiny detail, and others say 
that “so long as the general effect is good 
little things don’t matter,” for it never oc- 
curs to them that it is just the attention to 
“little thimgs” which makes good general 
effect possible. The woman of refinement 
is never loudly dressed, but she is always 
absolutely dainty. She may be poor and 
have to earn her living, but still there will 
be no mistaking her. She will perhaps wear 
a somewhat shabby serge costume, but it 
will be well brushed, and instead of deck- 
ing herself out with fluffy lace and ribbon 
neck arrangements, which soon crush and 
soil, you will notice that she favors linen 
collars and cuffs and a neat tie. She is 
never guilty of overdressing, a fault more 
common with the average than with the 
wealthy woman, for though ‘‘the sweetest 
blouse in the world—all tucked silk and 
lace,” and “a darling little rose toque” are 
to be had in sale time for about the same 
sum as she would have to give for a well- 
made cotton shirtwaist and a _ simply 
trimmed straw hat, she knows that the 
former would be out of keeping with the 
rest of her clothes and her surroundings 
generally, and that, being unsuitable, they 
would look vulgar, however pretty they 
might be in  themselves.—Philadelphia 
Times, 





Society Girl on Stage—Could not 
Act asShe Didin Private Life. 


The daughter of a wealthy and modish 
family desired to become an actress. She 
was young, beautiful and ambitious. She 
had several interviews with a dramatic 
manager. 

“You have the right personality for a 
small part in a piece I am going:to bring 
out,” he said. “It is that of a lady ac- 
customed to the most refined society.” 

‘My mother is ‘at home’ Thursday after- 
noons,” the girl replied. “You will receive 
her card. Will you devote an hour to ob- 
serving me there?” 

Tie manager consented. He found that 
she was, as he had expected her to be, a 
graceful, gracious belle among the modish 
guests. He told her that if she would try 
to preserve the same manner at the recep- 
tion in the play he would take the risk of 
engaging her. 

“And now I have something to ask of 
you,” she said. “It would not be hard for 
me, I think, to behave exactly as I do here; 
only, would I feel the same in the kind of 
drawing-room you would place me in? You 
comprehend?” 

“Yes,” the manager replied. “You mean 
that you would miss the beauty and lux- 
ury of this apartment. Byerything here is 
in taste, even to the smallest touch of 
color and detail of arrangement. This end 
of the room is just what I want for the 
scene in the play. If your mother will 
‘give me the facilities for my artists I will 
reproduce it faithfully. Oh, don’t thank 
me! I’ll do it simply to save time and 
expense in designing. You shall have no 
excuse, in case you are awkward, of not 
‘feeling at home.’ ” 

The manager kept his promise. The 
drawing-room in the play duplicated a sec- 
tion of the one in Fifth avenue; and was 
not less costly so far as it went. And the 
girl? Well, the open end of the room was 
toward a public audience, and that scared 
away her fine air. She was absolutely 
awkward on the first night, and it was not 
until after a week’s experience that she 
was able to speak her dozen lines like an 
accomplished lady, or even stand in grace- 
ful postures which had been quite artless 
in private life—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Things Worth Remembering. 


Mo stop bleeding. A handful of flour 
bound on the cut. 

A red-hot iron will soften old putty. so 
that it can be easily removed. , 

A sun-bath is of more value to health 
than much ‘warming by the fire. 

To cure a sting of bee or Wasp. Mix 
common earth with water, and apply at 
once, 

To prevent doors from squeaking. Oil 
the hinges with a feature dipped in lin- 
seed-oil. 

-To clean gilded frames. Gently wipe 
them with a fine cotton cloth dipped in 
sweet-oil. 

To clean plate-glass. A soft cloth wet in 
alcohol is excellent to clean French plate- 
glass and mirrors. 

To test nutmegs. Prick them with a 
pin, and if they are good the oil will in- 
stantly spread around the puncture. 

To remove blood-stains from cloth: Sat- 
urate with kerosene, and after standing a 
little while wash in warm water. 

To remove coffee stains from linen. Lay 
the stained portion of the cloth over a bowl, 
and pour boiling water through it. 

To cleanse a sponge. Rub a lemon thor- 
ouzhly into a soured sponge, which then 
rinse several times in lukewarm water. 

Clear boiling water will remove tea-stains; 
pour the water through the stain, and thus 
prevent its spreading over the fabric. 

Tansy is a sure preventive of moths. If 
the leaves are ‘sprinkled freely about 
woolens and furs they will never be moth- 
eaten. 

To remove peach-stains. Soak in milk 
for forty-eight hours if colored goods, or 
if on white cloth rub with lemon-juice and 
salt. ; 

To prevent icy windows. Windows may 
be kept free from ice and polished by rub- 
bing the glass with a sponge dipped in 
alcohol. 

To clean the silver spoons and forks in 
every-day use, rub them with a damp cloth 
dipped in baking-soda; polish with chamois- 
skin. 

To soften kid shoes that have been har- 
dened by getting wet, clean them thor- 
oughly and rub castor-oil into them before 
taking them off. 

To remove the odor of perspiration. Place 
about two tablespoonfuls of spirits of am- 
monia in a basin of warm water, and apply 
to the affected part. 

When a hat is wet with rain it should be 
dried with a handkerchief, brushed with 
a soft brush, and when nearly dry with a 
harder brush until perfectly dry. 

To remove iron-rust from linen. Apply 
muriatic acid, rubbing until stains disap- 
pear, then rinse thoroughly; use a little am- 
monia in first’ water to counteract acid. 

To remove grease. Moisten with ammo- 
nia-water, lay blotting-paper over and iron 
dry; if silk, use chloroform to restore color, 
- cover with powdered I'rench chalk, and 

on. 

For cleaning jewelry. There is nothing 
better than ammonia water. If dull or 
dirty, rub a little soap on a soft brush, and 
brush them in this wash. Rinse in cold 
water, and polish with chamois-skin. 

The secret of standing and walking 
erect consists in keeping the chin away 
from the breast; this throws the head up- 
ward and backward, and the shoulders will 
naturally settle backward in their true po- 
sition. 

Before putting away linen take care that 
it is thoroughly dried and well aired. Noth- 
ing collects dampness quite so quickly as 
linen. Should it show any sign of turn- 
ing yellow, wring out in lukewarm soap 
and water, blue slightly, then dry and store 
again. 

To keep moths out. Benzine will drive 
away moths from’ upholstered’ furniture. 
Sprinkle with benzine. It will “not spot or 
stain the most delicate silk, and the un- 
pleasant odor soon passes away in the air. 
Where it is known that the moth-miller has 
entered, burn a tablespoonful of gum cam- 
phor in closets where the clothes hang.— 
Fanny Malin, in Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 





To Clean Jewelry. 


Old ornaments should be cleaned with 
spirits of wine, rubbed on dry, and then 
polished with a-chamois leather. Silver 
ornaments are more difficult to cleanse, and 
they tarnish again much more easily. They 
should be boiled in soap and water for five 
minutes, and then put in a basin with the 
same hot soap and water, and scrubbed 
gently with a soft brush while hot. Rinse 
and dry them with a linen rag. Heat a 
piece of common unglazed earthenware, or 
a piece of brick, and put the ornaments 
on it so as to dry them thoroughly and 
cause every particle of moisture to evap- 
orate. Unless this is done, any moisture 
remaining on the silver will cause it to be- 
come cloudy or to assume a greenish hue, 
All jewelry, whether gold or silver, but es- 
pecially the latter, will look much brighter 
if kept in box-wood sawdust and covered 
from the air to prevent tarnishing; it also 
dries them better than anything else after 
being washed. Pearls are stones with com- 
plexions, and require special treatment. 
They should be washed carefully in warm 
soap and water, and exposed as much as 
possible to the sun and air to dry them, and 
also to preserve the bloom.—N. Y. Home 
Life. 





The All Important Hat. 


A becoming hat or bonnet is always an 
interesting and iniportant subject to a well- 
dressed woman, for she knows however 
perfect may be the details of dress, wrap, 
gloves and all other necessary adjuncts of 
a woman’s toilet it remains for the hat to 
make or mar the final effects. The ques- 
tion of personality is of primary ‘considera- 
tion in selecting hats or bonnets and women 
are beginning to see that the only way 
to obtain this individuality is to design if 
not fashion their own hats. If a real effort 
were made by each woman to secure ar- 
tistic effeets instead of such a frantic en- 
deavor to get the latest fashion the world 
would be fuller of loveliness. The colors 
worn have more to do with the general ap- 
pearance than most people imagine; some 
think it no matter what colors are worn 
so long as they are fashionable, but we 
should learn to select the colors most be- 
coming to us and avoid the ones which 
bring out our defects: Dame fashion de 
mands that we must have a new hat for 
every season, but we are not always ready 
nor able to meet these demands and those 
who are ingenious enough to remodel or 
fashion their own hats are indeed for 
tunate. If one has this creative faculty 
she can have hats and bonnets suitable for. 
all occasions. If she has not the money 
to purchase a new hat she decides what 
she would like and proceeds to evolve it 
out of an old hat and cast-off ribbons and 
laces. Some young girls who’ like to have 
money in their pocketbooks so they can 
take nice trips in the summer or gratify 
their love for beautiful things which they 
can not make-themselves decided not to buy 
new spring hats but made their last sum- 
mer white hats take the place of a new 
one. They selected red and blue diamond 
dyes for cotton and colored the hats the 
desired shade together with a lot of ribbon 
for trimming. After the hats were taken 
from the dye and rinsed the crowns were 
pressed over a tin pail and the brims placed 
flat on the table to iron. They were then 
given a coat of thin varnish and they were 
ready for the trimming. The one who se- 





lected the dark blue dye colored at the 
same:time a faded tan cape the same shade 
of blue as the hat and shé is now provided 
with a nice hat and cape which cost very 
little and they are most becoming and 
stylish. It does not require so much money. 
to attain this high art of dressing becom- 
ingly, but it does require industry and vig- 
ilance. Hats should be brushed every day 
before laying aside to keep the dust from 
grinding in. Veils should be wound on a 
roller to keep them smooth and prevent 
their curling at the edges. This roller may 
be made of a piece of window shade roller, 
covered with silk or velvet and ornamented 
to suit one’s taste. A veil preserved in 
this manner will wear longer than one that 
is folded and put away in a case and will 
have the appearance of a new veil.— 
A. M. H. 





Woman’s Ways. 


‘A woman wants to be truly loved—and 
to be told so. 

A woman’s voice is the greatest evidence 
of breeding, or the reverse. 

A woman who owns palms thinks they 
are as much trouble as a sickly baby. 

Why is it we always feel so mad when 
we are told of faults that we know we 
possess? 

Following in the footsteps of duty leads 
to mental tranquillity—however great the 
cost. 

A word of praise for a dinner often more 
than compensates a woman for all the 
trouble of its preparation. 

No matter how sensible a woman may 
be, she is willing to stint herself on food 
to pay for anything recommended to make 
her beautiful.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 





“Woman,” says Professor Mantegazza, 
“requires to b? made better, and above all, 
happier; not yet making her equal to us, 
for that would be to render her worse off 
and to increase her sorrows, but by giving 
her all the rights due to woman.” 

“The Italian woman is not athletic,” he 
declares, “nor is it desired that she shall 
become so in the future, but attention to 
hheslthful living will increase her height 
and lengthen the duration of her beauty.” 

“To-day,” he «ays, “a Lombard country- 
woman is old at thirty years, the Italian 
lady is beautiful even up to forty; the Eng- 
lish woman, who is a whole century ahead 
of us, is beautiful up to fifty, and some- 
times even to sixty. And so ought all the 
coming wonen to be. 

“In the history of any nation that lacks 
the expression of a feminine mind we must 
find a big vacuum. In the epistolatory 
style, in romance, in drama, in poetry, 
Woman may aspire to a great height.” 

It seems 10 Professor Mantegazza that 
woman may come to be successful as a 
doctor, accountant or clerk, but the prac- 
tice of jurisorudence ought to be denied her 
on account of her intellectual inferiority, 
her timidity, her great impressionability, 
her weak resistance against sympathies and 
antipathies. 

Political life is also to be forbidden, he 
says, as it would simply result in putting 
the government into the hands of the 
clergy. She should have the right to con- 
trol her own dowry; in family controversies 
& voice and authority the same as her hus- 
band; the right of appeal before a family 
council composed of an equal number of 
men and women. 

Professor Mantsgazza adds that the com- 
ing woman should be allowed to bear wit- 
ness in civil matters at least. Italy, it ap- 
pears, is behind Mahomet, who said: “We 
call two men as witnesses, and, failing one 
of these, two women chosen at our pleas- 
ure. If one of ‘he women deceived herself 
through forgetfulness the other would be 
able to remind her of the truth.” (Koran, 
Chap. II.) 4 





Jare of the Lamp. 


A housekeeper recently engaged to con- 
duct a large, elaborately equipped country 
house ‘was told by her employer that there 
were two services which she would wish 


} not to have relegated to the servants’ per- 


formance. These were the dusting of the 
drawing-room ‘bric-a-brac and the care of 
the house lamps. “If I am without a 
housekeeper,” said the mistress, “I always 
attend to these two duties myself, and 
while you are with me I should like you 
to do so.” This emphasizes the saying 
that it takes intelligence and a college edu- 
cation to keep lamps in satisfactory serv- 
ice. It is certainly true that the evening 
lamp, which should be a synonym of do- 
mestic good cheer, is a curse rather than a 
blessing if it persistently smokes. To have 
a perfect light, the bowl of the lamp must 
be washed with hot water and soda, the 
burner in a strong solution of the same, 
and the wick soaked when new in vinegar. 
If these matters are attended to in addi- 
tion to the filling and trimming to an exact 
level, a light- that. will not smoke and 
which is clear and undimmed will be the 
invariable result—New York Saturday 
Post. 





Mow to Mend Your China, 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

If you once lose faith in mending your 
favorite pieces of china by having them 
come apart or break to pieces, it is hard 
to restore it,- but an excellent cement can 
be made at home which will last, or I mean 
to say will make your broken china last 
as long as a perfect piece. It’s a simple 
process and is made by mixing plaster of 
Paris with strong gum arabic and you ap- 
ply the paste with a brush, but before en- 
deavoring to join the broken parts, it is 
well to cleanse the broken edges by dip- 
ping them in very hot water and then pro- 
ceed to do the work in hand immediately. 
I have used some very choice pieces that 
‘were mended this way and it’s marvellous 
how long they willilast. It takes the most 
careful handling and washing, and never 
let a servant or any one work it but your- 
self, if you wish to keep it safe and un- 
iharmed. Too sudden change from cold to 
heat will break it. The best way to wash 
it is to have a basin prepared with a warm 
suds of pearline and dip in and rinse care- 
fully and wipe with a soft towel while 
warm. The soap flavor clings to delicate 
china, hence this is better for mended 
pieces. Of course it is never much soiled, 
but gets dirty and needs uttention. 

Another cement is made by heating the 
whites of eggs to a froth and add grated 
cheese and quicklime after it has settled. 
A further whipping, then apply it to the 
china. It will answer admirably, and will 
not break quickly, but will endure moisture 
and considerable heat. It is such a com- 
fort to a housekeeper to save her pretty 
china, and accidents se often happen that 
deprive her of her cherished gifts, and to 
know of a safe remedy is a great pleasure. 
Hence I give you this, hoping you may be 
as successful in mending as I was.—Mrs. 
8. J. H., Ky. 





We offer as.a premium for each sub- 
acriber to GREEN’s FRuIT GROWER one 
fine plant by mail of Jackmanni Clem- 
atis. This is the most and free 


i as premiums. Ask for this 
mium when you subscribe, or you 
not get it. 
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FOR MIDDLE-AGED WOMEN, 
‘Two Letters from Women Helped Through 
the “Change of Life” by Lydia E.-Pink- 

ham’s Vegetable Compoand. ps MaKe 


‘* Dear Maus. PinxHAm :—When I first, 
wrote to you I was in a very bad con- 
dition. I was passing through the 
change of life, and the doctors said I 
had bladder and liver trouble. I had 
suffered fornine years. Doctors failed 
to do me any good. SinceI have taken 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, my health has improved very 
much. I will gladly recommend your 
medicine to others and am sure that it 
will prove as great a blessing to them 
as it has to me.”—Mrs. Gro. H. JuNE, 
901 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Relief Came Promptly 

‘*Dearn Mas. Prvxnam:—lI had been 
ander treatment with the doctors for 
four years, andseemed to get no better, 
I thought I would try your medicine. 
My trouble was change of life, and I 
must say that I never had anything 
help me so much as Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound. Relief 
came almost immediately. I have 
better health now than Ieverhad. I 
feel like a new woman, rfectly 
strong. I give Lydia E. }inkham’s 
Compound all the credit, and would 
not do without her medicine for any- 
thing. I have recommended it te 
several of my friends. There is no 
need of women suffering so much for 
Mrs. Pinkham’s remedies are a sure 
cure.” — & Burirr, Bridge- 
water, Ill. ! 

Another Woman Helped 

“Dear Mrs. PIvkHAM :—I took Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
‘during change of life and derived great 
benefit from its use.”—-MAky E. JAMES, 
136 Coydon St., Bradford, Pa, 








. Soda. 


“What, is cooking soda made from salt?” 
cried an old housekeeper who had used 
many a package. ‘Never heard of such a 
thing. I thought it was made from wood 
ashes.” The old pioneers used to tell how, 
they collected the half-melted lumps of 
“potash” where a big log heap had burnt 
down and pulverized them for cooking pur- 
poses, but soda and saleratus (two names 
for the same thing) are mostly made from 
salt. Mostly, I say, for not so very many 
years ago the only way to get soda was to 
mow and dry and burn certain beach grow- 
ing plants. Salsolas and salicomias, in 
some localities true seaweeds were added; 
and carbonate of soda was leached from the 
ashes. The reason why the so-called Rus- 
sian thistle (salsola tragus) has taken such 
a shine to some parts of the West is be- 
cause of the alkaline soil. The Dakotans 
and others might set up soda plants if they 
liked, the only drawback being that the 
chemical treatment of salt is so much 
cheaper that they wouldn’t make anything. 
It was a cold day for the old style soda 
men when the Frenchman, Le Blanc, first 
made it from salt, the shrinkage in value of 
seaside property upon the shores of Europe 
(no soda was ever made in this way in 
America so far as I know) was enormous, 
Still a little comes from Spain, Sicily, Ma- 
deira, ete., the people who make it working 
for almost nothing, I suppose. 


‘Mix equal weights of sulphuric acid (oil 
of vitriol and salt) and heat the mixture. 
Chlorine gas rises like steam from hot 
water and if allowed to dissolve in cold 
water, which it is very ready to do, it forms 
spirits of salt (muriatic or hydrochloric 
acid), a substance having a thousand uses. 
What is left is a solid mass of sodium sul- 
phate (Glauber’s salt), the sulphur of the 
vitriol having combined with the sodium. 
Glauber’s salt is sometimes used in wedi- 
cine. If powdered chalk and fine coal are 
put with it and strong heated sodium ear- 
lbonate can be leached out of the hard cake 
formed by the mixture and this being 
roasted in an oven with some charcoal be- 
comes the bicarbonate (two carbons) and is 
now ready for the grocer. This process is 
less in use of late,the Solvay method so- 
called from the name of the inventor being 
thought better. The figures of The Solvay 
Process Co., of Onondaga Co., N. Y., for 
1895 are as follows: Land, 2,000 acres; 
men employed, 3,000; limestone, 1,200 tons 
daily; coal, 1,000 tons daily; brine, 850,000 
gallons; output of soda ash, 350 tons daily. 

It would take many weed gatherers with 
their one little crop per year to keep up 
with this soda plant.. The Solvay soda ash 
is carbonate and requires only another dose 
of carbon to become cooking soda (bicar- 
bonate). But not all of it is used in this 
way, soap and glass and many other arts 
call for soda; perhaps only a small part of 
it goes to the kitchen. The Solvay process 
first pumps carbon dioxide (carbonic acid 
gas) out of the burning lime kilns and com- 
bines it with liquid-ammonia forming car- 
bonate of ammonia. Then mixed with the 
brine (the Solvay Co. bores its own wells, 
there being 234 feet of rock salt in some of 
them), a double change is made, the carbon 
leaves the ammonia and forms carbonate of 
soda (sodium carbonate), while the ammo- 
nia combines with the chlorine of the salt 
becoming chloride of ammenia. The soda 
settles to the bottom, I believe; if not it is 
separated somehow and lime and water 
(milk of lime) forms chloride of lime and 


and is put in again over and over. Now, 
if any of you can tell this company how to 
separate the lime and chlorine without more 
cost than it all comesto I understand they 
would be very glad to hear it. 


Heat does not alter the simple carbonate, 
one portion of carbon leaves the bicarbon 
ate soon enough but the other remains. So 
cooking soda does not turn to salsoda in 
the oven as so many imagine. Sal soda 
is fomed by adding. quicklime to 
the carbonate, then the carbon combines 
with the lime. It is more properly called 
sodium hydrate or caustic soda and it would 
be lively stuff,to have in one’s stomach in 
any quantity. Some makers of package 
soda say on their pound papers that their 
soda turns to salt in the oven, thus merely 
salting your cookery; but this is not strictly 
true. 

‘\Muriatic acid added to soda will turn it 
to salt in a hurry with an immense fizzle 
of carbonic acid gas, but nothing else will 
do it, though oil-of vitriol, lemon juice, sour 
milk, cream of tartar or most anything will 
neutralize it when it is inert as so much 


-bonate is more unpleasant than dangerous. 
A lot of fool writers will tell you that soda 
and progressive suicide are about the same 
thing and many good people have uneasy 
feelings in consequence which are entirely: 
needless. The carbonic acid is between 
you and harm. Luckily for some careless 
cooks, it is not the flesh dissolving hydrate 
they are using. ‘Some turning up their noses 
at the grocer’s “‘saleratus” go to the drug 
store for “soda.” But there is no difference 
except that the druggist bes it ina barrel, 
while the grocer deals, in pound boxes. 

BE. 8. Gilbert, N. Y. . #Py ~~ tS + 
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SUP $5.00 A DAY FOR ALL WILLING To WORK 





Teach You Free. 


Easily and Quickly Learned. 
No Experience Necessary. 


$5 tO $I A DAY at home 


or traveling, tak- 

ing orders, using, 

selling and appointing agents for Prof. 

= Gray’s latest improved, guaran- 
ij teed plating machines and outfits. 
Fs No fake or toys, but genuine, practi- 
cal, complete, scientific outfits for doing 
the finest of plating on Watches, 
Jewelry, Knives, Forks, Spoons, 
Castors, Tableware of all kinds, 
Bicycles, Sewing Machines, 
Swords, Revolvers, Harness and 
Buggy Trimmings, metal specialties ; 

in fact, all kinds of metal goods. 
Heavy, thick plate. Guaranteed 
to wear for years. Novo experience 

Royal Silver Outfit in Operation. necessary. 

LET US START YOU IN BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF. Be your own boss. Bea 
money-maker. Open up a little plating shop. We do all kinds of plating ourselves, have 
had. years of experience and are headquarters for plating supplies. We manufacture our own 
dynamos and outfits all sizes and send them out complete, with all tools, lathes, wheels, and mater- 
fals, everything ready. for use. 

WE TEACH YOU EVERYTHING, FURNISH ALL RECIPES, FORMULAS, 
and TRADE SECRETS FREE, 50 that any one of intelligence who follows our, direc- 
tions and teaching can do fine plating with a little practice and become a inoney-maker. .t 

THE ROYAL SILVER OUTFIT, PROF. GRAY’S FAMOUS DISCOVERY, 
THE NEW DIPPING PROCESS, is the latest, quickest, easiest method known. ‘Table- 
ware pluted by simply dipping in melted metal, taken out instantly with the finest, most brilliant, 

"beautiful plate deposited, All ready to deliver to customers. Make thick plate-eyery times: 
Guaranteed to wear 5 to 10 years. A bright boy plates 200 to $00 pieces tableware 
daily, from $20 to $30 worth of work, profits almost 1,000 per cent. Goods come out of 
piater finely finished. NO POLISHING, GRINDING, OR WORK NECESSARY 

NEITHER BEFORE NOR AFTER PLATING. 

THE DEMAND FOR PLATING IS ENORMOUS. Every family, hotel, restau- 
rant, boarding house, jeweler, repair shop, storekeeper or manufacturer has goods 


needing plating. Every one has goods plated instead of buying new, because it is cheaper and . Writets today. Our New Plan, Illustrated —— and Circulars FREE. Don’t walt. fend us your address, 
better, ou wilt not need to canvass. Agents write they have all the is they can 


anyway. Sample of Tableware plated on our machines for a two-cent Stamp. 
“plate. Peopte bring it for mfles-around. You can hire boys cheap to do your 


ting thesame. 
as we do, and solicitors to gather work for a small per cent. mall advertisement or twoin’ Address GRAY & C0 PLATING WORKS 572 MIAMI BUILDING 
lating business is honest and 9 sas====gyyppye 4 . 


Putas 
your local paper and you will have all the plating you can do.~ The CINCINNATI OHIO. 
legitimate. Plating on our machines gives good satisfaction, wears for years, customers are always 

The above firm ts thoroughly reliable and do exactly as they agree —EDITOR. 


delighted and recommend you and your work. 


GREATEST MONEY MAKING ae 
INVENTIONS OF THE AGE 


We Manufacture Complete Outfits, All Sizes. 


GRAY & GO: a; 
CINTA O 


We are an old established firm, have been in 

business for years, know exactly what is required, 

furnish complete outfits the same as we ourselves use, 

and customers always have the benefit of our experience. 

We are responsible. Reader, here is a chance 

‘ ofa life time to go in_business for yourself. 

Traveling Outfit for. WE START vo . Now isthe time to make 
Gold, Silver and Nickel Plating. money. 








put in some straw, filled it up into a cone 
with the different varieties. The following 
March a deep snow fell and the sun shone 
out warm. Ina few days it was all slush 
and water. I opened up my apple hole, 
which I had covered with straw and earth 
and found my apples in water. I took them 
to the ‘cellar and in less than two days my 
York Imperials turned black; the skin 
shrunk loose. My wife asked, ‘‘What shall 
we do? Those apples will not keep. Tl 
peel them, quarter and can them.” And it 
turned out that they made the very best 
canned fruit that ever graced our table. 
Had it not been for that misfortune per- 
harps we never would have made the dis- 
covery of the very best use of the York 
Imperial apples. I mentioned our experience 
to a nursery man. “Well,” says he, “I 
know that when you preserve quinces, and 
put in York Imperial apples, the same 
quantity, you can scarcely tell the differ- 
ence.” There may be hundreds who have 
the York Imperial apples who do not know 
how valuable they are—B. Gogdyear. 


WITH YOUR ORDER, cut this ad. out Acrostic. 
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SEND NO MONE and send to us, and we will send you 
CeNGRADHINES ee 
P CABINET BURDIC é 
HIGH GRADE DROP.CA examination, YOU CAN EXAMINE IT at your Reme 
nearest freight depot, andif found perfectly satisfne- eh 
tory, exactly as represented, equal to machines othere ae 
sell ‘as high as $60.00, and THE GREATEST BARGAIN aa - 
“YOU EVER HEARD OF pay your home,f ight 5 95 and freight 
ent OUR SPECIAL OFFER PRICE, a g charges. 
The machine weighs — pouave +s Hine ES OAT WS TRIAL {83 ~ nt La 
for each 600 miles. 
eed and we will return your Wiobs any day you are RIAL tletied. 


Tuis Bic 7-Drawer DROP DESK CABINET BURDIC 
sa rr notre nprenens SA Sb 
tae OF NONE. Made by the best 
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BOLID QUARTER BAWED 


piano pol- 
ished. One illustration shows - 

machine closed (head dropping 

from sight) to be used as a cen- 

m™ ter table, — a sox, a 

other open with full leng a- 

=m ble and Send in placefor sewing. Seven Fancy Drawers, Latest 1900 

Skeleton Frame, carved, paneled, embossed and decorated cabinet finish, fin- 

est nickel drawer pulls, rests on four casters, adjustable treadle, genuine 

Davis iron stand. Finest Large High Arm Head, positive four motion feed, self 

threading vibrating shuttle, automatic bobbin winder, adjustable bearings, 

& patent tension liberator, improved loose wheel, ry hemes presser foot, im- 

‘ proved shuttle carrier, patent needle bar, patent dress guard, head Is hand- 

LY ® somely decorated and orpamented, and beantifa ly niekel trimmed. QUARANTEED 

: the lightest running, most durable and nearest noiseless machine made. Kvery known 

Thisshews the machine , tachment isfarnished and our Free Instruction Book tells just how anyone can 

@osed, to be used as a centertabley pn ig anddo either plain or any kind of-fancy work. A 20-YEAR BINDING 

stand or des GUARANTRE is sent with every machine. IT O8TS YOU NOTHING to see and 

ine this 3 compare it with those your storekeeper sell at $40.00 to $60.00, an en if convinced that 

you are saving 825.00 to 640.00, pay your freight nt the $15.95. WE TO RETURN YOUR $15.95 if at any time 

within three months you say you are not satisied. ORDER TODAY. DON'T DELAY. Address, 


(This omy taiter) «= SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.) Chicago, Ill. 
Presents FREE! 
MEG PLL LES 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by N. A. 
Trussell. 

Grand old Niag’ra’s mighty fall 

Results from atoms very small, . 

Earth known as rain-drops first of all, 

Employed in freshening herbage dry, 

Ne’er utt’ring groan nor weary sigh 

Since comrade drops were praised more high. 


From hillslope on thro’ valé they sped, 
Refiecting somber hues or red, 

Useful where’er their course was led. 
In larger and yet larger streams 

They found their work—no idle dreams, 


Great trees from tiny seedlets grow; 

River and sea from rain-drops flow 

One humble life’s results—who knows 

Where, now, in what its littles blend? 
Ever on, on its way must tend. 


Resolve and act well, grand the end. 


This tllastration shows the machine open, 
ready for use, 





Wealthy and Blenheim Apples, 


The wealthy apple is a vigorous grow- 
er, very hardy and _ productive. The 
fruit is handsome when well colored and 
of fair quality. It is from medium to 
large in size, roundish oblate, slightly 
conical. The skin is whitish yellow, 
mostly overspread with dark red. The 
flesh is white and juicy and of fair quality. 
Season Oct. to Jan. It is an annual bear- 
er and does well in localities where many 
other’sorts will not thrive. One of the 
hardiest varieties grown. The Blenheim 
Pippin, another good variety, is very large, 
roundish oblate, skin bronze and colored 
on the sunny side with red. The quality 
is good. Season Nov. to Feb. In some 
sections the tree is not thrifty. It likes 
good, light, warm soil. The tree is a regular 
and good bearer.—Prof. W. S. Blair, N. S. 
School of Horticulture in Farm and Home. 

Blenheim apple came to us years ago 
as Lord Nelson. It is a vigorous grower, 
fruit very large, handsome, and’ of good 
quality. There is no better early ‘winter 
variety.—Editor Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Be a Working Boy. 


Bob Burdette says: “There are young 
men who do not work, my son, but the 
world is not proud of them. It does not 
know their names even; it simply speaks 
of thenf as Old So-and-so’s boys. Nobody 
likes them, nobody hates them; the great 
busy world doesn’t even know that they 
are there. So find out what you want to 
be and do, son, and take off your coat and 
make a dust in the world. The busier 
you are the less deviltry you will be apt 
to get into, the sweeter will be your 
sleep, the brighter and happier your holi- 
days, and the better satisfied will the world 
be with you.” 
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ix a i: 
To introduce our cigats, ete., and to get new customers, we make this enperalioled offer: .send-us your name, ad<hess Devious Definitions. 
and express office, and ‘we send you for free examination one box of our fine Special 10 cent cigars, one 18 karat gold 
3 lated, handsomely engraved watch, new style, finely damascened patented movement, excellent timckepeer, warranted 
5 Cinste: of gold plated, you can have @ solid nickel case watch, say which you prefer), also a 5shot patent safety double action 
cocking, central fire, police revolver, finest nickel finish rubber handle, 32 or 38 calibre. worth @6.00 anywhere. e very fine 
chain with charm, and Jura Gem stud or scarf pin, sold by others for 81,00. You examine all this at express office and if you are 
fully satisfied that this is the biggest bargain ever offered then pay $$, 99 and express charges, otht?#ise don’t take. 
FREE! A fine imported t knife with 2 blades, corkscrew, cigar cutter and glasscutter, worth 50 cents if you serd full cas> 
$3.99, with your order.» This heing 4 
KING HAR 





Divorce—The cold lunch that follows 
love’s banquet. 

Humility—The uniform worn by hypo- 
crites on dress parade. 

Whistling—The transformation of a 
popular air into an ill wind. 

Abuse—The penalty an eminent 
is compelled to pay the public. 

Love—Something that makes the heart 
flutter and the tongue flatter. 

Critic—A man who can see no merit in 
anything he doesn’t do himself. 

Anxiety—The cause of more brain 
‘trouble than anything else except love. 

Logician—An individual who can figure 
out anything to his own satisfaction. 

Language—Something used by lawyers 
to conceal the thoughts of their clients. 

Timetable—The one you acquire by 
paying for it on the weekly installment 
plan.—Chicago News. 


Currant Worms and Curculio. 


advertising offer we will not send more than 2 outfits to e . 
WARD CO.. 155 E Washington Street, Chicago. ~ 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


YOU GAN EASILY MAKE $16 TO $30 A WEEK 


I find the currant worm, plum-fungus, 
curculios, ete., too much. Through your 
paper will you kindly recommend an in- 
strument, easily operated, durable, cheap 
as nossible, with which to spray. Shail 
use copp. sulph., sometimes. The work is 
not extensive, only about a dozen small 
trees and 100 currant bushes.—N. A. T. 

(Reply: In regard to the currant worm, 
we have a knapsack sprayer which holds 


—— 
iI Ser j twelve quarts of water, which is strapped 
0 il E | | on the back. We spray our currant bushes 
1H Hi) 
Wy ja muff 





man 
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ALBANY WONDER SPRAY PUMP. 

Any Man or Boy can earn $200 or more during the next 8 or 4 
months showing Albany Spray Pumps to farmers and gardeners every- 
where. Big bgp era to the right a” Gee One Agent sold 1,000 pum 
last season and cleared over $60 . Over 200,000 Sprayers in use. The 
Albany is the cheapest good pump made. Retails for $1, but for 10 days we 
will send 2 in one package for 50c. each. Better send one dollar for 
two. After the 10 days’ time expires retail price will be charged on single 


with this, the spray~being- composed of 
hellebore and water. Our May issue 
always contains a spray calendar, giving 
formulas. 

Plum knots must be cut off as fast as 
they appear, and burned. The jarring of 
trees, causing the curculio to fall upon 
sheets spread beneath, is still considered 
the best method of destroying the curculio. 
~—Editor Green’s Fruit Grower.) 


xo Days. 


a: | 
orders. Write for full description and terms to agents. Send for circular: 


fui 
A, Feed Cookers; B, Hot Air Stoves; C, Steel Plate Ranges. l i | 


GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR CO., Box 153, Albany, N. Y. 


FRUIT DISEASES PREVENTED 


EMPIRE KING 


Finest in the spray. Most thorough in the stirring: 
“=. Easiest in the work. The only sprayer having 
an automatic agitator with brush for 
cleaning strainer. 


Catalogue FREE. FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 
28 Market St., Lockport, N.Y. / 


PIECER RE F 


50 Cents for 





Mr. Will Purdy, the English poultry 
judge, who has been staying at the Spring- 
hill Kennels, Laurel, Md., will return this 
week to England to fulfill several judging 
engagements on the other side. 

Mr. Purdy was so pleased with the 
barred Plymouth Rocks he saw on this 
side that he is taking a-dozen of them and 
also four white Wyandottes to compete at 
the English shows. Mr. Purdy feels confi- 
dent that he will be able to win with the 
American birds. He expects to return to 
Laurel early in January with another lot 
of English poultry to compete at the Madi- 
son Square Garden show, to be held in 
New York city early next year.—Balti- 
more Sun, 














Leaf Eating Insects. 


A subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower 
sends -us a sample of leaves and’nests in 
order to indicate the character of an insect 
which has defoliated his trees the past sea- 
son and asks the name of the insect and 
method of destroying it. We have sent 
these leaves to the Geneva New York Ex- 
periment Station, and have received the 
following reply: ; 

Dear Sir—It is impossible to tell definite- 
ly what the insects are from the specimens 
of last year’s nests that were contained in 
your correspondent’s letter, but we judge 
them to be those of the tent caterpillar. In 
any case, since the worms eat the leaves, 
the remedy would be to spray as soon as 
the young worms appear, with Paris green, 
one pound to 150 gallons of water, adding 
to this two pounds of lime freshly slaked 














FREE 


KIDNEY > BLADDER 


3 CURE. 

Mailed to all Sufferers from Disorders of the 
Kidneys and Bladder, Bright's Disease, 
Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in the 
Back, Dropsy, Etc. 


Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder 
cause Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, 
Pain in the Back, Bladder Disorders, diffi- 
cult or too frequent passing water, Dropsy, 
ete. For these diseases a Positive Specific 
Cure is found in a new botanical discovery, 
the wonderful Kava-Kava Shrub, called by 
botanists, the aig methysticum, from the 
Ganges River, Hast India. It has the extra- 
ordinary record ot 1,200 hospital cures in 30 
days. It acts directly on the kidneys, and 
cures by draining out of the Blood the poi- 
sonous’ Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etce., 
which cause the disease. 

Professor Edward 8. Fogg, the Evangelist, 
testifies in the Christian Advocate that the 
Kava-Kava Shrub cured him in, one month 
of severe Kidney and Bladder disease of 
many years’ standing. Hon. R. C. Wood, of 
Lowell, Ind., writes that in four weeks he 
was cured of Rheumatism, Kidney and Blad- 
der disease, after ten years’ suffering. His 
bladder trouble was so great he had to get 








D IN I VER SE T Full size for family use . beauti- 
D) cna oenoente einem set mie pone polit lated tea jad for sel- to prevent burning the foliage.—Very truly 
ling our Fills. We mean what we say & will give this beautiful dinner | yours, W. Paddock, Assistant Horticultu- 
set absolutely free if you comply with the extraordinary offer we send . r . 
every person taking advantage of thisadvertisement. Toquickly | rist. ; : 
introduce our Vegetsble Pills, a sure cure for constipation, in ion & torpid liver, if agree to seil only six 
boxes of Pillsat ots. a box write to-day and wesend Pills by mail, when sold send us the 3 money.& we sen 
one dozen plated tea spoons together with our offer of a 144 piece dinner set same day money is received. Tiisisa libe 
éral inducement to roy nay in the land & all whoreceived the spoons & dinnerset for selling our Pills lelighted. 
AMERIOAN MEDIOINE COMPANY, DEPT. D 32 WEST i3th STREET, NEW On: OiTY. 


Please Mentioa Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Dear Sir—The continued drouth last au- 
tumn may have had something to do with 
the poor condition of raspberry canes this 
spring. They are not showing the vitality 
that they should after a mild winter. Straw- 
berries are in fair condition where properly 
mulched last fall. Peach buds are mostly 
killed, the trees being covered at least three 
different times with’ ice which undoubtedly 
injured them. Apples, pears, plums and 
cherries bid fair to make a crop. The 
blackberry canes are showing an unusual 
vitality at this season. Six weeks later 
might make a different showing. “Will try 
and give revised opinion in June number 
of Fruit Grower.—Albert Cottom, South- 
eastern Iowa. 
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| In order to reduce stock, we offer..... 
AF ORDERED NOW! 





brook. The stream along all this course 


trip I once had in the wilds of Pennsyl- 
vania twenty-five years ago,’”’ said Timothy 
as he strolled out of his den and ap- 
proached the loungers of the club, with 
both hands thrust deep into his trouser 
pockets, and with a very profound and 
sincere expression upon his benign counte- 
nance. ‘I used to fish in those days wjth 
a Rochester man by the name of Reed, 
a man much older than myself but a great 
enthusiast and a successful fisherman. He 
and I had planned to join a Baptist min- 
ister at Olean, N. Y., also an enthusiast, 
and an uncle of mine at 
whence our party of four. was to proceed 
to a ‘high point in Pennsylvania, heavily 
timbered, rough and mountainous, from 
the southerly slope of which sprang the 
head waters of the Alleghany River, and 





BRIEF SYNOPSIS—The scene of these 
stories is a gun store and repair shop, with 
atrons of the place lounging about as shown 
n above cut, which is taken from a photo- 
graph. The characters introduced are Tim- 
othy Burns, the proprietor, who wears a vap 
and is the central figure; he is represented 
as in the act of relating a story; the big Eng- 
lishman, the bald-headed man, the grey- 
haired man, and the fat man, who was lean 
and agile in his youth. These men, who are 
old hunters and fishermen, drop in daily to 
talk over hunting and fishing experiences. 
They are often joined by sportsmen from the 
country, and at times by Timothy Burns 
himself, who usually takes the prize for 
startling climaxes and hairbreadth escapes. 
The incidents related are from actual ex- 
periences. 


Third Paper. 
THE OLD FISHING HOLES. 


“When I was a boy,’ said the gray- 
haired man, “I spent considerable time 
fishing upon the banks of the Honeoye 
Creek, which is a branch of the Genesee 
River. Our farm was located near the 
shores of this creek, and naturally I knew 
every fishing hole for a mile or more up 
and down the stream. As I recall those 
days, I wonder why there should have been 
only four good fishing holes along a mile 
or more of this creek, opposite our farm. 
There was one fishing hole at the east near 
the entrance of a spring brook; there was 
another further west, almost -opposite our 
house, near a bend in the stream: shaded 
by large oak trees; there was another 
further west at the foot of a high bank, 
surmounted by a beautiful grove of 
maples; the other fishing hole was still 
further west near the mouth of a Jarge 


was somewhat affected by a mill dam lo- 
cated a mile below. 

“Last fall I visited this stream where I 
had fished thirty-five years ago and found 
crotched sticks stuck in the bank opposite 
these old fishing holes, the same as I had 
seen them in days gone by. Why should 
the fish congregate in these four spots, and 
why should it be almost impossible to catch 
them elsewhere? In old days there were 
plenty of common fish in this stream; such 
as mullet, suckers, rock bass, bull-heads 
and pickerel. We often took out of these 
fishing holes mullet weighing three to five 
pounds. I never knew any one to suc- 
ceed anywhere else except in these holes, 
unless it was at trolling for pickerel. In 
our village lived a man by the name of 
Dauchy, who was an expert at catching 
pickerel with spoon: or minnow. He could 
catch pickerel -by. the basketful where 
others might fish in vain. An old white- 
haired man, a Pennsylvania Dutchman, 
spent his entire life in fishing along this 
creek, aside from the little work he did 
in his garden. He moved from one of these 
fishing holes to another, never tackling any 
other spot so far as I am aware. 

“There was a little bay setting in from 
the creek near our house, called the ‘snake 
den’ on account of the large number of 
water snakes found there, and in this place 
we caught nothing but bullheads, which 
were plentiful. I remember as a child the 
difficulty I experienced in getting these 
bullheads off my hook, without getting 
pierced with their sharp fins.” 
“Speaking of fishing holes,” said the 
bald-headed man, ‘reminds me that my 
guide once carried his boat over a moun- 
tain in the Adirondacks to Charlie’s Pond, 
a little lake seldom frequented, where we 
caught large numbers of fine trout, and we 
caught them all at one end of the lake at 
one particular spot, having no success else- 
where on the lake.” 

“T once fished for pickerel and bass on a 
large bay setting back from Lake Ontario, 
on the Canadian shore,” said the big Hng- 
lishman, ‘‘and while we caught large quan- 
ties of fish they were nearly all taken from 
one focality. There can be no doubt that 
fish have their peculiar feed@ng ground. 
They may not be found on this same feed- 
ing ground at different seasons of the year, 
but at the same season you are apt to 
find them at the same place.” 

“That’s so,” remarked the fat man. 
“Last season I camped out with a party 
on a wild lake far back from civilization. 
When we saw the lake in all its wildness 
we supposed we could catch bass anywhere 
by simply dropping in our hooks. Not so, 
however. There was only one spot, miles 
away, where the bass could be caught, and 
this spot was where a brook entered the 
lake—a deep hole, with weedy shore and 
lily pads near by. Now, if a stranger 
should visit that lake, or many*other lakes, 
without a guide, he would be likely to re- 
turn home with an empty basket.” 


TIMOTHY GOES AFTER TROUT 
AND MEETS WITH A WILD 
ADVENTURE. 


“I want.to tell you old hunters of a 


Qlean, from 




















The New Red Gross Currant 
STRONG, 2-YEAR OLD BUSHES, 


at about same price as older and imferior varieties. Write for 
prices per 100 or 1000. Rural New Yorker says: “‘Red Cross is the 
best of all old or new currants for midseason.” 
Station says it is large and productive. 

We are headquarters for Lowdon Red Raspberry plants. 








N. Y. Experiment 





wict the Best Time to Plant. 
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York Imperial Apple. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

~I have read with interest the proceedings 
of the Western New York Horticultural 
Society and among other remarks on fruits 
I noticed that expressed on the one called 
York Imperial, to which I wish to add my 
experience with that variety. I was born 
in Cumberland Co., Pa., in the year 1821, 
and lived there until 1885. In 1867 I 





* Red Cross Garant» 3336386} ~ Plant 





> Now 


s 


| dug’a round hole about 10 inches deep and 


wet Bin pre SE 5 Lg) Cay 


planted an orchard of 100 apple trees, 20 
‘of which were York Imperial, In about 
| six years I gathered about four bushels of 
‘apples. ‘I also had some other ,varieties, 
and: in order to keep them over winter I 
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up five to twelve times during the night. 
Rev. Thos. M. Owen, of West Pawlet, Vt., 
and others give similar testimony. Many 
ladies, ceglneng. Mrs. Lydia Valentine, East 
Worcester. N. Y.; Mrs. Maria Wall, Ferry, 
Mich., also testify to its wonderful curative 
yi in Kidney and other disorders pecu- 
iar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this 
Great Discovery for yourself, we will send 
you one Large Case by mail Free, only ask- 
ing that when cured yourself you will recom- 
mend it to others. It is a Sure Specific and 
ean not fail. Address, The Church Kidney 
Cure Company, No. 439 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


I Make Bi Wages 
and wilt eae HOME — 
work. er see pleasant ‘ana wil 


LADIES «== 


from the northerly slope the head waters 
of the Genesee River. A _ new railroad 
had just been completed through this wild 
district and I was informed that there 
were plenty of trout in that locality. 

“We arrived toward evening “(too late to 
enter the woods that night) at the station 
where our hotel was located, which was to 
be our headquarters. I strolled out with 
my rod, and within sight of the hotel 
caught several nice little trout in a small 
brooklet not much larger than an open 
farm ditch. I noticed on the platform of 
the railway station several coils of strong 
but fine-meshed wire fencing, the wire be- 
ing woven to stand about six feet high 
when erected. That evening supper was 
not served early, and later we discovered 





° want no 
and will gladl d full 
| ayred , See whee Cee arate pilsenting 


| the reason. They were waiting for the 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower. 


guide, a brother of the hotel-keeper, to 
return from the trout streams. He came 
in-a little after dark, and we had all the 
trout we could eat for supper. 

“Next morning we were off bright and 
early for the trout streams. A buck-board 
wagon carried us as far as possible, after 
which we tramped, as usual. We struck 
the stream near its source. We found 
that since the weather was warm the trout 
were working up into the cooler waters. 
This was a beautiful spring brook, run- 
ning through 4 wooded gulley, now over 
ripples, now into deep pools, and again 
through grassy banks under which the 
trout would hide and dart out to be caught 
by our alluring bait. Now and then the 
stream would run into a lot of brush in 
which it was hardly possible to handle the 
rod. We found several branches of this 
brook, one of which I ascended, fishing as 
I went with very fair success, until I 
found that I had become separated from 
my companions, who had either gone far 
down the stream, or off on another 
branch. I experienced the peculiar feel- 
ing which every one has on finding him- 
self alone in the midst of a big forest, but 
was too busy catching trout to pay much 
attention to my thoughts or anything else. 
Suddenly, on looking up toward a bluff 
fifty rods distant, I saw a big, black bear 
climbing an oak tree.” 


HOW THE BLACK BEAR WAS 
CAUGHT ALIVE. 


“What was the bear climbing the oak 
for?” asked the big Englishman. “You do 
not pretend to say there were acorns on 
an oak in June, do you?’ 

“Perhaps there were acorns, and per- 
haps there were not,” replied Timothy. 
“If you want to learn more about this bear 
story just keep quiet until I get through 
and you will hear the whole thing. Re- 
member that I am telling this story. You 
Englishmen may be good enough to man- 
age Boers but not to manage bears. When 
I was in Canada last year I saw oak trees 
each one of which had a dozen or more 
broken branches, showing where the bears 
had sat in the trees, pulled in the branches 
and eaten the acorns. I understand the 
bear business perfectly.” 

“How could the bear sit upon an oak 
tree?’ asked the bald-headed man. 

“There it is again,” replied Timothy. 
“You are not satisfied to have me tell the 
story my own way, but have to get par- 
ticulars in advance of their proper places. 
This was not a yery tall oak tree. Where 
the head branched out there was a large 
crotch and in this crotch the bear was 
partly seated. 

“Well, my interest in trout fishing abated 
from the moment I saw that big bear. I 
simply clutched my rod, unconscious where 
my line went, and gazed in wonder at the 
sight before.me. After regaining my 
senses I quietly withdrew without alarm- 
ing the bear, and began a search for my 
companions. On finding them I told them 
what I had discovered, and proposed that 
we make an attempt to capture the bear.” 

“How? we have no guns,” was the reply. 

“I have a plan by which it is possible 
that we may catch the bear without killing 
him. Let us send the guide to the station 
for a big coil of that fence wire which I 
saw there. 
After the guide had departed on his er- 
rand I proposed that one of the party 
should steal quietly around on the opposite 
side and climb the steep bluff, which was 


vent the bear discovering the presence of 
his foe. On arriving ,at the top of 
the bluff the man was to rush up 
to the tree with a elub and pre- 
vent the bear from escaping, after which 
the rest of the party were to rush up in 
full view of the bear. This plan was car- 
ried out successfully, and it was not long 
before we had the bear trapped in the tree. 
Several times the bear made an attempt 
to descend and get away, but we attacked 
him with clubs, which with our demo- 
niacal shouts and screams, caused him to 
retreat nearer the top of the tree. 

“It. seemed a long time to wait for the 
guide to return, but it was probably not 
an hour before he made his appearance 
with the coil of strong woven wire fencing 


the safe arrival of our prize at Roche 
where I knew they wanted a bea; .. 
curiosity in one of the city parks. So 

morning, with our bear deposited ted 
baggage-car, we were frolling on tong 
home. When the bear’ was ‘placed oy , 
train I noticed in the baggage ca; send 
crates of valuable poultry. It a), 
that there had been a poultry show furd 
er up the road, and each crate cont), 
poultry which had been on exited 
There was one crate containine « 
Shanghi fowls for which a passenger ; 
me he had paid twenty-five dollars: oth 
crates contained equally valuable birds 

“We had not journeyed far before 4 
conductor rushed in with terror depicy 
on his countenance, announcing that , 
bear had broken. loose from his Wire ¢y 
and ‘was at that moment foraging jp 
express car, from which the baggage, 
had fled in terror. What was to he do 
The bear would make quick work of 
poultry, and the damage might be Seve 
hundred dollars.’ 

“But,”, said the bald-headed man, “be 
don’t eat poultry.” 

“Don’t they?’ replied Tim. “I jy 
known bears to carry off pigs, she 
calves or almost anything in the line| 
meat. You fellows seem to think you ky 
more about bears than I do. 

“Well, the train was just pulling jp 

a wild looking station in the midst of 4 
woods. When the train stopped al] of ; 
passengers. got out and debated what 
to be done with the bear. It was fing 
decided that the door of the express , 
should be thrown open, and that two hy 
ers who were on the train were to stand 
one side and shoot the bear as it esea 
from the car. The door was thrown o; 
but no bear appeared. Then a big bull 
was thrust into the car. He had scare 
entered when the bear shot out. B 
hunters fired at the bear without touc 
it. All we could see was a black st; 
bounding off through the woods. ! 
hunters fired at him again but the sl 
bird shot seemed to increase the spevt 
the bear, which was soon out of si 
“And that was the last you saw de 
bear?” said the fat man. 
“Yes, that was the last. We boardthe 
train again, mentally kicking ourse] for 
not having made the bear safe by pling 
more wire fencing about his cage Yu 
see a bear has wonderful strength lis 
hind legs. This fellow kept at woltil 
at last he got a purchase with ” !ess, 
then he tore the wire strands a°ugh 
they were cotton strings.” 
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feet. Newscientific prinwple. My Fe catalogue 
will make plain to you tht I have thjsprayer a 
want. Write to-day. H. J RUSLERphnstown, 
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Please Mention Greens Fruit 





Then leave matters with me. | 


well clothed with bushes that would pre- | 





on his back. Then we strung the fence 
wire in an upright position around the 
oak tree, wiring the ends together, making 
a high enclosure, such as is seen often | 
in a poultry yard. Now we were ready | 
for the bear to descend, and we did not } 
have to wait long. Down he came with 
a rush, making a bound for freedom, strik- 
ing the wire fence with such force as to 
bulge it out almost flat, or egg shape, but 
we were prepared for him, and with our 
clubs beat him unmercifully, causing him 
to retire. While the bear was recovering 
7 hea this clubbing we succeeded in lapping | 
the ends of the wire fencing rapidly in 
such a manner as to bring the bear into 
very close quarters, doubling and redoub- 
ling the wire fencing, as we narrowed his 
enclosure, until the bear scarcely had room 
to stand. 

“Then suddenly the bear reared on his 
hind legs as he often had done, and then 
we contracted the enclosure still smaller, 
so that the bear could not regain the 
ground with his forefeet, but was held in | 
an upright position closely confined on all | 
sides by the strands of the wire fencing. 
Now, we had the bear. We sewed the: 
ends of the tube in which the bear was | 
caged securely over his head, and behind | 
his hind feet. 

“Having the bear safe we took time to 
rest, and look about; and now I will ex: | 
plain to my English friend why it was that 
the bear was up in this oak tree. We 
found that it was a bee tree, and quite a 
way-up in the top was a hollow place, and 
in this cavity the wild bees had ‘stored a 
quantity of honey. If there is one thing 
more than another that bears like to eat, 
it is honey. , 

“Well, we had quite a time getting our 
prize to our hotel. We suspended the 
bear, cage and all, beneath a long pole and 
resting the pole upon our shoulders plodded 
on slowly and painfully. to the spot where 
we had left our wagon. We consumed 
nearly half the day ,in reaching the hotel. 
Imagine the surprise of the proprietor on 
seeing the game we had secured. We de- 
cided not to continue our fishing, but to re- 











turn next morning in order to make sure of 
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freightoffer. Address, CASH BUYE 
158-164 W. VanBirenSt.,B- 80, 
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Can be made GIVINGPUBLIC ENTERTAINHENTS 
in Churches. Hals. and 
Theatres with MOTION PIC- 
TURES the NEW iJRAPHO- 
AMPLIPHONE MUSHAL and | 
Talking Combination and Pan- 
oramic Stereopticon Views. 5 
$60 to $300 Per Week. 

leasant employment and on 9 
man can operate them. COM- 
PLETE OUTFITS, including large 
iilustrated advertising bills (18x24) 
admission tickets, instruction book, businet __ 
guide, etc., 60 and up, Most interesting’ * oa 
tional subjects, just out. Will be sent C.O!.. 7 
to examination. Write for catalogue ancop!' Sith 
letters from exhibitors who are MAKING BIG,)NEX \ 
our outfits. ENTERTAINMENT SUPPLY C€ | Oe 
Room No. + £ 56 and58 FIFTH AVEN: CHiicae 

Sure Cure! 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit power. 3 
a small cos: * 


I URE tion, pain “ane' 


detention from work. No return of Rigure Or") 
ther use for Trusses. A complete, radical ove 0 4! ff 
and young); easy to use: thousands cure: we! y, 
(sealed). DR.W.S.RICE, Box 35:2,Aams, 
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HYDRAULIC 
Cl PRESS 


and the cider will be better, & 
urer and will keep longer, 
’t buy until you get our catalogue. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. x; 
2 Main St, Mt. Gilead, Ohio, 





Clematis PlantgFrce. 


por each sub- & 
GROWER one 
tmanni Clem- 


We offer free as a premiur 
scriber to GREEN’S FRUI 
fine plant by mail of Jac free 
atis. This is the most popular and 1%! 
blooming of all varietie§ of clems re 
Such expensive plants hive not be this 
been offered as premiumg Ask for vou 
premium when you sulgcribe, or - 
will not get it. ‘ : ° 
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DO LAOK Langshans, high class 
bred; eggs from prize winn 
s A. M. Cordray, 611 Wind 
tation N., Baltimore, Md. 








AvIITH WYANDOTTE, Barre 

Rock, Rose Comb Brown I 
anary Birds at $1.00 each. Ez: 
BE. B. Ketcham, South Have 


jeven WYANDOTTES. Fre 
ogue of Wyandottes, Harnes 
ose Hill Poultry & Fruit Farm, Zi 
() VARIETIES CHOICE | 

Bggs, Pigeons, Ger.-Har 
ribed and prizes in a colored 
page book. Mailed for 10c. J 
eiford, Pa. 


8. TENNBY, BOX G., Pete: 
e Breeder. Golden and Nilver 
rand stock; also eggs. Breeder fi 
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Spring Ave.,. Arlington, Md 
ainers, importers, and flyers of 1 
able and speedy long-distan¢ 


reons im al ors. Corresp< 


cited. 
6 ACRE FRUIT FARM at 
goed buildings, well loca 
operty. Price, five thousand d 
crres at Sugar. Grove, Pa.; sto 
m; good buildings, easily work 
ate. Price, two thousand dollars 
reston, Lowa; fine buildings, ten 
5,500; easy. terms; look into tl 
ould, Heal Estate, Silver Creek, 


GGS FOR HATCHING.—S. 

Leghorns, (Forsyth Strain), 
Dominiques Eggs, 75 cents for 15 
ion eens Wilson Moorh 
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GGS FROM CHOICE BAR 
Buff Plymouth Rocks, $1 _ 
atisfaction guaranteed. J. J. ¢ 
nos, Pa. 





TOCK AND EGGS.—Light 

Y. Barred and White Rocks, Wh 

lack Polish, Black Breasted Red 

White Guineas. BE. FP. Tiff: 
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PDARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 1 
m Eggs from Big Blue Barred | 
6; 31.50 per 30. 
h, Brie, Pa. 
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FFOUDANS AND WHITH WYA: 
Do you want the best? Hav 
y breeding yards scoring as bh 
a, gang ae 
heap. gs per 18; $2.00 
obart, Chittenango, N. Y. 


GGS FOR HATCHING.—Bla 
Barred “Plymouth Rocks 
bbright » Bantams. First  priz 
herever shown. Send for circul 
oster, Prager, Pa. 
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VHT PLYMOUTH ROCKS Bb 
My breeders are grand birds 
+:$5 per 40. Incubator 
yy Shore Oaks Poultry Yards, S 
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ANTED—Machinery; steam 1 
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: cé@ from -Jamestown, N. Y., 
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cond and best service given. Lo 
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» Real Estate, Silver Creek, | 
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7) MIXED PAINTS 45c. 2%; 


“4V Ready Mixed Paints, all colors. Guaranteed 

Aaa highest grade made at 45 cents and up 
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Sey answering stvertiolniade in this column 


please mention Green’s 
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p LACK Langshans, high class stock, pure 
D pred; eggs from prize winners, $2.00 per 
. A. M. Cordray, 611 Windermore Ave., 
betion N., Baltimore, Md. 


HITE WYANDOTTE, Barred Plymouth 

Rock, ae ae a a eike and 

a Birds at eac £gs, per 
* ne B. Ketcham, South Haven, Mich. 


ILVER WYANDOTTES.. Free fine cata- 
) pene of Wyandottes, Harness, Hardware, 
e Hill Poultry & Fruit Farm, Zionsville, Ind. 


90 VARIETIES CHOICE POULTRY, 
Eggs, Pigeons, Ger.-Hares. All de- 
.ribed and prizes in a colored description 
60 page. book. Mailed for 10c. J. A. Bergey, 
elford, Pa. 


§. TENNEY, BOX. G., Peterboro, N. H. 
| e Breeder. Golden and ‘Silver W yandottes. 
frand stock; also eggs. Breeder fifteen years. 


VOODVIEW POULTRY FARM.—Eggs 

from my beautiful barred Plymouth 
Rocks and Pekin Ducks at 75c. per setting. 
o| Bachman, Romulus, N. Y. 


HD “DERBY” HOMING LOFTS, Green 
{ Spring Ave.,. Arlington, M4., breeders, 
rainers, importers, yers of the most re- 


a — distance Heming 
ie in colors, one orreapondence 80- 
Idted. 


ACRE FRUIT FARM at Olden, Mo. 
160 good buildings, well located, payin 
poperty. Price, five thousand dollars, 1 
¢! “4 at Sugar Grove, Pa.; stock or grain 

ood buildings, easily worked; investi- 

te, tice, two thousand dollars. 13 acres, 

ston, lowa; fine buildings, ten acres fruit, 

1500; easy terms; look into this. F. C 
Hould, Real Estate, Silver Creek, N. Y. 


REGS FOR HATCHING.—S. C. Brown 

Leghorns, (Forsyth Strain), American 
Dominiques Eggs, 75.cents for 15. _Satisfac- 
on guaranteed. (Wilson Moorhead, Ever- 


tt, Pa. 


GGs FROM CHOICH BARRED AND 

Buff we ne tne Bie we § 1 per setting. 
~~? ae guaranteed. ooke,  Pax- 
nos, Pa. 


ye AND ‘EGGS.—Light Brahmas, 
» and White Rocks, White Crested 
iB ek Polish, Black Breasted Red Game Ban- 
Fans vn cae BK. F. Tiffany, Brook- 






































»ARRED rituoten ROCKS Gaclaateely. 
‘ Eggs from Big-Blue Barred. Birds, $1.00 
i $1.50 oO per 80. .Lew Stewart, 940 West 


Ml, 


E tor a st 


one year. 


1] OUDANS AND WHITH WYANDOTTES. 

Ul Do you want the best? Have birds in 

my breeding yards scoring as high as 95 

points, ae et Houdan. Cockerels for sale 

heap. $1,00 per 13; ge $200 per 30. G. 
art Cnittenango, N 


GGS FOR ‘HATCHING.—Black Javas, 
Barred Plymouth Rocks and Silver 
Bebright Bantams. First prize winners 
vherever shown. Send for circulars. 8. J. 
Woster, Prager, Pa. 


POSE COMB. WHITE AND BROWN LEG: 
horns, Pg Laced Wyandottes, 15 
eggs, $1.00; $2.00; Pekin and Rouen duck 
begs, 11 for “B10: 23 for $2.00. Also Light 
Brahma eggs, ara Cook, Poneto, Ind. 


[ X8eRT your name in our poultry diree- 
tery and receive poultry. papers,. fruit 
papers, catalogues, etc., every day; er ten 
ents (silver). Poultry Directory  Deyt. 
42, Goshen, Ind. 


A AMBRICAN DOMINIQUES.—Pure, . care- 
fully bred stock. Eggs for. hatching. 
Pen No. 1, $2.50 for.26. Pen No. 2, $2.00 for 
&. Choice Buff Plymouth Rock eggs, $1.50 
od us Dine W. Safford, Montrose, Susyue- 
.. 7 
With PLYMOUTH ROCKS Exclusively. 
y a are grand: birds. i $2 
er 14; $5 per 40. Incubator eggs, $6 per 
00. Shore ake Poultry Yards, Sag-Harbor, 
Y. Wm. Bilaiklocs, Proprietor. 


W4ANTED—Machinery; steam 
gine, cider press, cider tanks, 
machine. 





7 CHICKENS Send stam mg 
Record and Booklet. G 
sllatin’s Sons, York, Pa. 























boiler, en- 
acket 
Kettles, floor scales, siftin Charles 


. Shedd, Canastota, N. 
ee”, 


Ik C. GOULD, real estate, bas moved his 
Cree sation from Jamestown, N. Y., to Silver 

N. Y., and still wants to. list farm 
and village property. Any desirable location 
taken, and best service given. Lowest com- 
missions Correspondence solicited. F. C. 
ould, Gould, Real Estate, Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Psa SALE—Albirlo or white blackberry 
mate, stainless and pute stock. Address 
Morgan, originator, Sale Creek, Tenn, 


pees for 16, all varieties; Rocks, Leg- 
Li horns, White Wyandottes, Red Caps, 
The Brahmas, Bantams, Pekin ducks, $1 for 
Os nee varieties. Circular free. B. L. 
vsborne, Box B. and G., Greene, N. ¥. 


Bore PLYMOUTH ROCKS—The best’ for 
all general purposes. We are breeding 














Our fine pens containing our ‘Troy and New- 


mae ai aie Males have solid buff wings 
bir tails, 2s $2.50 pe 26. Eggs from 

Cochin sae $1.50 per 13 straight. 
pad 3 Bord Bros., Midway or Oak Hill, 





RAE 100: MONEY and make your own paints. 
the Just ag good—and better. than many. of 
Paints thatare on the market now. Fifty 
Ts’ experiente-in making paints, varnisnes, 
bid and r oil, over 200 recipes to be 
teas Separate! Write for particulars. Ad- 
S§ Paint aker, Southingten, Conn. 
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- GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER. 








PROFESSOR H. E. VAN DEMAN, 


ASSOCIATH EDITOR OF 
GREEN’S. FRUIT: GROWER. 





We have entered into an rrangement with « our popular and well-known corre- 


spondent, Prof. H. E. Vati 


eman, by which the professor will be more often 


heard from through the columns of Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Our readers have many questions to ‘ask regarding varieties of fruits, methods 
of culture, etc., and we do not know of any one better qualified to answer these 


questions than Prof. H. B. Van ‘Deman. 


The Van Deman papets will be continued as before. These papers have been ° 
largely read throughout the country, and generously copied by other horticultural 


and agricultural journals: 


Send on practical i wor on fruit:growing for the. professor to answer. Ad- 


dress this office. 


1. I see in August, 1895, number of Fruit ( are slender and tall, when they should be 


Grower an article headed, “Head Off the 
Peach Borers.’ In that article the writer 
says: “Probably the most feasible and suc- 
cessful plan is to paint. the bases of the 
trees with some preparation that will repel 
the moth or poison its larvae.” He recom- 
mends soft-soap, 10 gallons; corrosive .sub- 
limate, one and one-fourth ounces; alcohol, 
one pint. Now what do you think of this? 
Would you recommend it? e 

2. I expect to set out a few trees this 
spring in the yard, among them being ten 
chestnut trees. As I cannot cultivate them 
there would you recommend mulching with 
marsh hay? 

I see some writers claim this will bring 
the roots too near the surface. What is 
your opinion? 

3. Now I will state a little experience. 
A few years since I saw an article in Fruit 
Grower where a woman put wadding sat- 
urated with turpentine around her plum 
trees to keep off curculio. Well, I tried it 
on a small seale and killed nearly all the 
trees. Those that did not die are ruined. 
—A. J. W., Whitehall, Mich. 


Reply:. 


1. The preparation mentioned might do 
some good, in the way of preventing the 
moths of the peach tree borer from laying 
eggs on the bases of the trees but I doubt 
it. The alcohol could only serve to dis- 
solve the corrosive sublimate, which is a 
deadly poison to anything it touches or 
that eats it. But it cannot get inside the 
bark to kill the borers, and the rains would 
soon wash off the soap and all else with 
it that is not of a sticky nature. If white- 
wash with a little tar and plaster of Paris 
mixed in was made and applied it would 
be better as a preventive. 

Common paper wrapped about the base 
of the tree and tied fast is quite effective 
so long as it stays on, and is cheap and 
harmless. 

2. Mulching does bring the roots to the 
surface of the soil, but not always to a 
damaging degree, if it is not kept up too 
long, or if kept up so long as the trees live. 
To bring the roots to the top of the ground 
by mulching and then plow it is very hurt- 
ful to the trees; but if it can be continued 
indefinitely it would be very good for them. 

8. It is no wonder the trees that had tur- 
pentine applied to them died. This is a 
virulent poison to vegetation. Nor will it 
keep away the curculio. That little insect 
flies from tree to tree, and if there was 
enough turpentine put under or upon a 
fruit tree to make a smell strong enough 
to keep them away, provided it could be 
done, and which I am unable to either dis- 
pute or affirm, it would surely kill the tree. 

se 

First. In planting an orchard of. three 
hundred and fifty quinces would you advise 
planting the same wholly to Bourgeat’s va- 
riety? Also, what is the nature of this 
quince? 

Second. In planting 20,000 gooseberries 
what varieties would you select? 

Third. Would you advise planting two 
rows of gooseberries between rows of pear 
trees sixteen feet apart? In the above 
orchard are Standard and Dwarf trees, 
mixed between each other, every other row 
and every other tree being a Standard. 
This orchard was set last year. The trees 
came from your nursery and I admire them 
very much. 

Fourth. I also*have another orchard of 
800 Standard Bartletts, five or six years 


old, which has been neglected for want of 


trimming and heading back; as I was told 
at the time I purchased those trees, that a 
Standard pear never needed pruning, I fol- 
lowed it with above results. The trees 
lean to the east a little with long, slender 
limbs and comparatively little of last 
year’s growth. 


Now the question is this: I want to get 


more growth, and by cutting them back 
severely on the old growth will new growth 
form all right? Or will it throw them into 
bearing condition? Also, must I weight the 
limbs on west side?—Yours respectfully, 
H. G. Miller, Wyoming Co., N. Y. 

Reply: 

1. The Bourgeat quince is one of the 
new varieties, and has therefore only been 
grown in a small way as yet, but it is 
spoken of in the highest terms by those 
who ‘have tested it. The tree is large and 
thrifty and the foliage remarkably healthy 
and able to resist the attacks of fungus 
diseases. The fruit is large, of good qual- 
ity and kéeps well for an early variety. 
While it might be unwise to risk planting 
the whole number of trees, yet it would 
probably turn out well. Thé Orange 
quince is the old, reliable variety and’ it 
might be wise to plant a portion of the 
orchard to it. 

2. The most profitable native American 
variety of gooseberry is the Downing. It 
is exceedingly productive, large in size of 
fruit and good in quality. Industry and 
Keepsake are two of the-best of the 
European kinds, and unlike the most of 
that class, are very little affected by mil- 
dew. The fruit is very. large, and the 
bushes are productive. While there are 
other good kinds these are the ones I would 
plant in New York. If mildew should be- 
come troublesome, study the spray calen- 
dars in the rural papers and experiment 
station bulletins and follow their direc- 
tions. Sulphide of potassium is the best 
remedy to use. 

3. No, I would think it a very bad plan 
for both the gooseberry bushes and the 
pear trees to plant them together, and espe- 
cially when the trees are so close as six- 
teen feet apart. Strawberries would be 
much better, for they would be only tem- 
porary, while gooseberry bushes are-long- 
lived and should yield profitable crops for 
many years. They would, in some meas- 
ure, rob the pear trees after a few years, 
and besides, they would need the open sun- 
light and full use of the soil as the trees 
attained large size. The plan of having 
the dwarf pear trees among the standards 
as fillers is very good. 

4. It was bad advice given when the 
orchardist was told that “Standard pear 
trees never needed pruning.” They do 
need it in almost every case, and that, too, 
each year, although not heavily at any one 
time.. The best pear growers head back 
their trees moderately and regularly, train- 
ing them to a low pyramidal style, with 
open heads, so the sunlight can get among 
the branches and leaves to help develop 
and color the fruit. Many kinds of pears 
have very-tall and ungainly habits of tree 
and need to be curbed in their lofty and 


| rambling growth as much as heady, way- 


ward children. Had these trees been prop- 
erly pruned when they were younger they 
would have been very different looking 
trees and would-not need so much of: it 

The westerly winds which prevail 





during the growing season have inclined 
them to branches | SEA 


the eastward and their 





stout and stocky, and able to hold large 
crops of fruit without injury. This they 
cannot do in their present form, nor will. 
it hold on so well, nor be so easy to gather } 
as if the trees were lower headed. - 


The plan I would follow to bring the. 


trees into better shape and more even 
growth as regards the east and west sides, 
and all over, would be to cut back the tall- 
est branches of these tops and the 
branches on all sides but especially on 
the west and south where the growth is 
the weakest. This will induce a more 
spreading habit in these .branches, pro- 
vided it is done when the trees are dor- 
mant. It might seem that the cutting off 
of branches on the weaker side would not 
cause a ranker growth, but it will do so if 
done when the trees are not in active 
growth. It will also cause rank growth 
on the tops and sides where it is not 
wanted, if it is not properly managed; 
although there must be a more spreading 
habit induced instead of long, slender 
branches. Then, about July, the rank, 
growing shoots-on the top and east side 
should be cut back to check them, for this 
is the season to accomplish this end. A 
branch cut back in mid-summer will rarely 
grow more that year and it has the same 
effect; in some degree, for years afterward. 
Summer pruning has a tendency to bring 
a tree into bearing, while winter or spring 
pruning induces wood growth. Where a 
tree has branches that bend towards the 
center of the tree or do not incline out- 
wards sufficiently, as they are apt to do 
on the southwest side, they may be caused 
to take the desired position by bracing 
them outwards, rather than by bending 
them’ down by weights. I have often used 
sections of stiff cornstalks for this purpose. 
A little ingenuity will show some nice work 
with this cheap material. 


1. Are Japan enc subject to peach 
yellows? 

2. What is the average age ai plum 
trees reach under good. treatment? 

8. Do you not think there will be an 
overproduction of Japan plums in a few 
years-so that it will be difficult to sell them, 
as they are not much used for culinary 
purposes? 

4. At what age do Richmond cherries 
bear, and do they stay small or dwarf 
trees? 

5. How does the size of the fruit of 
Harly Richmond eompare with Tartarian 
and do they ripen earlier?—Resp., J. H. S. 

Reply: 

1. The Japanese plum trees sometimes 
take the peach yellows, for which we 
know no remedy at present, except to dig 
out and burn every tree on the first sign 
of the disease., 

2. This class of trees has not been grown 
long enough to prove to us how long they 
will live under proper treatment. But it 
is thought that they will be rather short- 
lived; because of their early and heavy 
bearing. It is my opinion that none of the 
varieties will endure much longer thar the 
average peach tree, which has a profitable 
age not much ih excess of ten years. 

8. This matter of over-production of 
fruits of any kind is largely ‘a mistaken 
idea. There is often an excess of the 
poorer grades of fruits, but not of really 
good fruit. Jt is the poor stuff that lowers 
the prices of all grades by its very pres- 
ence in the market. Japanese plums are 
no exception to this law of trade. There 
will always be room for really good, large 
plums. These can only be grown by good 
culture and thinning when the trees ‘are 
loaded, as they are apt to be. There is no 
kind of plums that is better when cooked 
than the varieties of the Japanese class, 
and this fact is becoming better known, 
and as it does, the call for them will in- 
crease. The canners will use them exten- 
sively in course of time, so I believe. 

4. The Richmond cherry is an early 
bearer, usually beginning when the trees 
are not over three or four years set. As 
they are usually budded on mahalab stocks 
they rarely attain as large size as they 
would on their own roots, but in no case 
are they as thrifty growers as the usual 
type of the sweet cherries. The objection 
to them growing on their own roots is the 
sprouts which come up. I have grown 
them both ways, and prefer those on ma- 
haleb. In either case the trees are not 
dwarf in habit, but of.moderate size. 

5. The Richmond cherry is smaller in 
fruit than Tartarian and ripens at about 
the same time, or a few days earlier. 





What Varieties of Sweet Corn to 
Plant, 


“What shall we plant of sweet corn?” is 
one of a class of questions frequently 
asked of seedsmen, and I therefore infer 
that an answer to it would interest the 
readers of your journal. For early corn, 
everything considered, the Corey still heads 
the list. One fact of special import is not 
generally known, viz, that it is hardier 
than most, if not all, other varieties, and 
hence can be planted several days earlier 
than it would be safe to plant other early 
sorts. 

After Corey, for those whose plans make 
it wise to have a week’s interval between 
their varieties, might well be considered 
the Quincy market. This is a great crop- 
per of ears that run not only large, but 
just about as sweet as that delicious but 
later’ variety, Potter’s Excelsior, Original 
Crosby, another Boston favorite, will fol- 
low the Quincy Market; and after this fol- 
lows, in the order of maturity, Potter’s 
Excelsior, or “Squantum,” as it is called 
in Rhode Island, its native,home, 


The next, in order of ripening, would be | 
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neled and syweet variety. Stowell’s Ever- 
green would follow: in natural order: and 
the season be wound up, by the latest of all~ 
varieties and yet one of the sweetest of all, 

the Egyptian. This line is of southern 


growth, the ears being very high up on the 
stocks, 


planted the same day they would be 
ketable, under like conditions, in the order 


become thoroughly warm... . 

Seed catalogues contain many: witetléd 
(my own. ‘has 28), all of which have their 
merits, yet the above I consider an excel- 
lent selection for either marketing or for 
family use. There is: one variety whose ‘ 
color puts it. under a ban as a market 
sort until its merits become known. It 
is, however, worthy of a place on every 
‘table. I refer to the Mexican Sweet. This 
is not only exceptionally sweet, but prob- 
ably the tenderest corn catalogued, which 
makes it a favorite with those whose den- 
tal furniture is not of the best.—American 
Oultivator. 





CROP REPORTS. 


Report from Idaho. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Our people are planting orchards exten- 
sively with prospects of enlarging. Our 
country borders on to the extremes in the 
game county. Down on the rivers (which 
are sometimes down in a canyon half a 
mile deep and six miles across) they grow 
grapes, prunes, apricots and peaches by the 
carload, as fine as California or anywhere 
else. The soil along the rivers is sand-bars 
and have to be irrigated. The climate is 
mild in winter with but very little snow, 
cattle and horses living on the range all 
the year. The summers are hot and dry, 
the thermometer reaching 115 degrees. No 
timber except shrubs of willows and such 
things along the bank. The country puts 
on its brown coat in July. But up toward 
the skies above these canyons we find a 
black, loamy soil of fine rolling prairies 
with mountains of timber in the far-off 
background. No irrigation up here, and 
this beats any other place of which I have 
any knowledge to grow the winter apple. 
John R. Hepler, of this place, holds both 
the diploma and medal from the World’s 
Fait at Chicago on winter apples. Some 
plant as much as one hundred acres 
though most of the orchards range from 
thirty to fifty acres. The Ben Davis, 
Roman Beauty and Jonathan seem to be 
the three leaders. The Jonathan is a win- 
ter apple here and will keep till March or 
April. ‘There are also a few prune orch- 
ards as large as forty acres up here in 
this high country. ._But what seems the 
most strange is the way that apples keep 
that are growed up here in the skies in 
this dry, cool atmosphere. In April or 
first of May one will see apples lying on 
the ground as sound as éver. True, they 
have lost most of their flavor, but they are 
sound. Also, I have seen them frozen on 
the trees before they were harvested till 
they would rattle like stones, yet after they 
thawed out one could tell no difference, 
and they went on the market all right. 
—Andrew B. Climetis, Idaho. 

We have had:a mild winter and pros- 
pects for a full crop of all kinds of fruit 
was never better. But it is raining and 
sleeting here to-day and may have some 
effect on the peach crop. Will report later. 
CO. N: Butt, Knox Co., Ill. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Apples promise full crop; trees and buds 
in prime condition. Peach trees not cut 
back last spring in bad condition. Others 
in good condition and prospects indicate 
fair yield. Acreage of ‘all berries smaller 
than usual. Strawberries in bad condition. 
Blackberries and grapes in fair condition. 
—John Daniel, Mo. 

—_——_—_@————___— 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Dear Sir—By your request I will write 
report of fruit prospects of this county 
(Douglas), Kansas. I am ten miles south- 
west of Lawrence. The fruit prospect so 
far is good. No cold weather to injure the 
fruit buds. The winters of 1898 and 1899 
were very cold: in spring of 1899 very wet; 
in fall hot and dry; that caused the older 
fruit trees to die to some extent, but the 
young trees of all kinds are in very good 
condition. The peach blossoms are beau- 
ties. Apples and pears are coming again. 
The strawberries and raspberries were 
somewhat injured by the dry weather last 
fall; but take all in all the outlook for 
fruit is very good so far as condition. 
I think the Fruit Grower is the best paper 
that comes on my table; would not do 
without it—Yours, DB. W. Flory, Kansas. 


Sirs—I can report all fruit (save peaches) 
as yet safe in this county of Clermont, 
Ohio. The peach trees show marks of last 
winter’s hard freeze, consequently fruit 
buds were weak.—Paul B.. Huston, New 
Richmond, Ohio. 


All fruit buds here in Northern Ken- 
tucky are in good condition_ except the 
peach, which were killed almost to a bud 
by the severe cold night of Feby. 24-25. 

On account of drouth last fall strawberry 
plants made a very poor growth, but where 
protected by mulch are in fair condition 
at this writing, April ist. 

There will not be many peach trees set 
in this part of the State this spring, be- 
cause of the failure of the peach crops for 
1899 and 1900. 

I ‘have for the past twelve years been 
buying more or less nursery stock from 
a Rochester, N. Y., Nursery Co., and 
had about concluded that they could not 
make mistakes, as up to last season I had 
found every tree and shrub procured from 
them to be true to name. but last year a 
fine cherry tree (the Windsor) bore for the 
first time, and it proved to be a worthless 
seedling, evidently the original stock. 

Oh, well, I suppose I ought not to grum- 
ble at so trifling a mistake, when of my 
first bill of trees (which was from an In- 
diana firm) only about ten out of fifty came 
true to name. I have a very promising 
seedling cherry of the Tartarian type.—W. 
H. Clayton, “Seentuckty. 

Note—It is possible for an occasional tree 
to be a seedling. This occurs owing to the 
inserted bud or graft dying, and a strong, 
shoot coming up from the seedling stock, 
unobseryed.—Editor Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Dear Sir—I read in your valuable paper 
that you wanted to hear of the fruit pros- 
pects. The peaches are all frozen in the 
low lands and damaged on the hills one- 
half crop. Apples, plums, cherries and 
pears, grapes and all berries are not dam- 
aged and if nothing happens will have a 
full crop.—W. L. Schwartz, Oklahoma, 


—_--—_—_o—___——_—— 

Prospects are good here. Peach trees 
are nice and thrifty and are now in full 
bloom where they have been cultivated and 
taken care of. The same may be said of 
plums. Apples and: pears are not in bloom, 
yet but we predict a full crop as also gmall 
fruit, grapes and berries. 

Orchards in this part of the State are | © 
scarce and poor care is.given,them, but 
people are beginning to set out ‘more orch- 
ards and are waking up: Se See Peep 
sleep.—G. A..Moore,. 





In Cass County, Michigan, near south 
Proctangllioges YO ar peolloys 


origin, which it shows in its habit :of buds. Apples: are: good; so:far.- 
very promising, iat there may something 
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ing the year just closed. Each was given 
a careful reading, but out of the number 
only eighty were found worthy of publica- 
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accepted. _., 
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The “Osservatore Romano,” the semi- 


here given; -but it would: not. be :wise to |: 
plant so thin-kerneled. a variety as. the Lgt 
Country Gentleman before the ground had } 


the ete of eurrant, hoshes evan a 


few ‘Wordens., were. pions i 
cut two-thirds ,of theni. away. ‘acuta 
‘vines. I have over 1,000 bearing vines, 


in this world: . 


‘and T’have lost hot over twénty “all told. 
,The.prospect for, fruit is, good, and priees 
are better. 

I think the man who has @ fruit farm 
now will make. money~as the business sis 
over-done in small towns, and -citiés like | 
Chicago, and. millions.of aeres:were taken 
out. Last year I made.more from my. thir- 
teen acres than some of my neighbors did 
from farms.of over 100 a¢res, in; 
besides, and that is all any-of us have here, 
I, will answer tt p 44 
question”. with my experi ‘ 10g 
hope this may reach / ae be 
benefit. ; *My° trees and. vines were. nea 
all bought from: 2 Cieene Nursery Company, 
Rochester, N. ¥2 Minnic h, fichigar 


8 
The prospect for fruit: is ned ‘around | 
here, The. Witter-has béen: mild. ’ “Pepch: 
buds ate’ in. good condition, “Apple” and’ 
pear trees are set fult of ‘Blossom: buds,— 
©. G. L., Oxford, Worcéstér’ ‘Co., Mass. 


Large Pevch and Grape Crop 
Expected. 

A careful inspection of peach orchards. 
‘fn Van Buren’ County :disthiusés’ the. fact} 
that the peach buds are in fine condition. 
The orchards give excellent promise of a 
bountiful -harvest:this season: 
grape growers expect to gather one of the 
largest crops in the history of the Mich- 
igan fruit belt. Grapes are all about 
trimmed.—D. C. Buck, Lawton, Mich. 


Dear Sir—The spring is thoroughly 
opened up and the supposition is that there 
will be the largest peach crop this year 
that has ever been known in this State. 
—Yours truly, S. F. Ellis, Jesup, Ga, 


Notes from Idaho. 


Editor Green’s ‘Fruit Grower: 

March has been a month of almost un- 
broken sunshine, and the winter through- 
out the finest known for years. The-Nez 
Perce Indians, settled on allotments 
around us, ‘still own bands of ‘scrubby 
cayuse horses which have roamed at large 
along the valley of the Clearwater and in 
the timber of the adjacent plateaus all 
winter with a very small percentage of loss 
occurring among mares that were suckling 
young colts. Many of these Indians are 
rich in stock and lands, driving good rigs 


white homesteaders. ‘Those of the Indians 
who have prospered in farming and stock- 
raising have also conformed to thé usages 
of civilization in dress, others still affect 
the blankets and saddle horse. Vegeta- 
tion is very forward for the season, as 
shown by the blooming of buttercups and 
other wild flowers, and the catkins now |: 
fully developed on the willows. Wheat 


and Cold Springs prairies. More flux and 
a correspondingly smaller acreage of wheat 
will be sown this. season on. account of 
the low price of wheat.and limited rail- 
way facilities. 

Fruit. promises. to be. a. heavy crop in 
the.older parts of the country near. Lane 
ton and. inthe newer regions many: orch- | 
ards are. being planted. . 

In the Potlatch and Polouse fruit belts 
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the Dreyfus..case, asked recently, . “why. |: 
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official organ’ of the Vatican, referring to |. 
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en, shyly,.‘‘am-I the only girl you ever told 


“T: will *telt ‘you the truth, dearest,” an- 
swered the’ ‘manly youth, leaning fondly 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Growet, 





over her..,{“You are not.” 
“think. you,.might have Hed a little, 
| Harold—-for me; she said, turning tear- 


tully:away.--Chicago Tribune. 
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Under the Microscope. 
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the insicte;working,of the. human 
hair and sealp. 


The microscope tells.us_all, 5... 

Following up facts learnedymicroscopi- 
cally, we now. know what causes baldness, 
and, best of all; jweknow how to prevent it. 

A few hairs a.day falling out 1s merely 
natural growtl afid removal, but a comb- 
ful a dayyor much hair coming 
cut whem: you ran your fingers 


sowing is in full progress on the Westlake |° \ 


many. prune-growers. grew discouraged, be- [* 


cause of low prices and dug up their trees, p: 


but. the fair returns realized for prunes 


last fall has started the plantifig ¢raze |’Y 


anew.—D. H. Gwinn. 
————_—_ e-——_—_— 

From the Ozark Mountains. 

Peach buds, some killed, but there will 
be plenty of peaches yet. Apples, pears, 
plums, cherries and small fruits all ‘right. 
This is a fine fruit’ and grazing country. 
It is right in the midst of the Ozark 
Mountains. There are lots of rocks, but 
they don’t bother a great deal; there is an 
experiment station at Mountain Grove, 
also a horticultural society and canning 
factory.—J. W. Kesher. 


Look in the y Ordhard: 





Look for fire blight on pear, apple 
and quince trees. Destroy it. at.once by 
removing the limb and burning the same. 

Look after grafts and see that they have’ 
a chance to grow. Rub off. the sprouts 
near them. Look for the nests of the tent 
caterpillar and destroy them by using a 
rag saturated in kerosene and placed on 
the end of a pole. 

See that hogs, sheep or cattle are not 
injuring the trees if they haye access to 
the orchard. 

Look for borers and remove them with 
knife and wire. Borers may be expelled 
by a whitewash containing crude carbolic 
acid and Paris green. 

See that wormy fruits are picked up and 
destroyed. Sheep and pigs, will do this 
cheaply. 

See that the orchard is well cultivated 
and kept free from weeds. 

Look to it that no grain crop is vated 
in any orchard kept for fruit production. 

Look for premature fruit on peach trees. 
Such appearing is a sure sign of yellows, 
and the whole tree should be removed, 
even though only a single limb is affected. 

See that “water sprouts” or “suckers” 
are rubbed off trees as they start. This 
will injure the tree much less than if they 
are permitted to grow into large branches 
and then removed. 

Look after trees planted this exiting, | 
Loosen the ground about them and then 
apply a mulch of leaves or straw. In rare 
cases the life of a young tree may be saved 
by the timely application of water. 

Look for lice. If they are injuring: treés, 
spray with the kerosene -emulsion,' which 
is the best summer application for trtes: 

See that the soapsuds are not wasted on 
wash days. Cannot some ‘ practicable 
method be devised that they may~ reach 


which have become scaly, soapsuds ‘will 
thoroughly renovate the same. : 

Look to it that all the wood ashes reach 
the orchard, the best’ possible place'‘for 
them. Coal ashes are not of miich value 
as.a fertilizer, but they loosen the ground, 
and are of benefit in the orchard. - 

See that there are no scars on your treés, 
made by the removal of limbs, or by other 
means, which are not covered by paint or 
some protecting substance. Care here may 
lengthen the life of a tree many years. Ob- 
serve which varieties of each kind of fruit 
are most’ productive on your own ground, 
as well as at your neighbor’s, This may 
be of future Value ‘wherl eboyt to’ pilint ¢ 
new orchard. 

Thin peaches, pears’ and plennis it’ the 
fruits hang touching each other. What re- 
mains will grow much larger and’ finer.— 

G. G. Groff, M. Da in New ‘York ‘Tribune. 
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DRUGS. iyianaae 


Reps Drag SEARS, ROEBUCK & & 0., Chicago. 











the orchard? Applied to the trunks of trees }.. 


through it, is. proof of disease. 


NLY lately ig we begun to learn 


The. microscope shows that a 
* parasite working» at the 
root of. the hair causes it 
to lose lustre, crack or 

split, turn gray or fall 


\. out, 


Death to. the 


“parasite is life to 


the hair. 


What the hair and scalp need is food. What the parasite needs is poison, 
“The poison that A:2/s the parasite—yet feeds the. Aeir—is Cranitonic Scalp 


and Hair*Food. 


wat 
SS ger 


It makés:the hair bright, glossy, wavy, strong and vigorous ; ‘stops fall- 
ing, Cleans out dandruff, prevents gray'hair and baldnéss. 


- SPECIAL. NOTE.—If you have any hair or scalp trouble sendia small lock of your hair 


to the Oranito 
it ing, scalp, 


free of Charge. 


ic Institute, 526 West Broadway, New York.-state in your letter if you have 
andruff or falling hair, when our physician will make a microscopical exami- 
ion of pe hair, send you a report upon its condition and prescribe curative treatment 


‘ 


if, you ‘will ‘enclose ro. cents in. stamps or silver in your letter, to pay 
‘postage and packing, we will send you FREE a bottle of Cranitonic Hair 
and Scalp Food, the most exquisite French hair dressing ever manufactured 


Please aay. when writing that you saw this offer in GREEN’s Fruit GRowER: 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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BEST TRAP 


MANNER OF CAME. 


-sdevice. It is eas 
bait, can be 








did'satisfaction. 





EAGLE CLAW, 


a viet INVENTION. 


_ 10" THE WORLD for CATCHING 
‘| FISH, ANIMALS,AND ALL - 


A wonderful and most ingenious 
to set, suited to any 
anywhere, nothing 
CAN ESCAPE UNTIL RELEASED. Evy- 
. gery fish, muskrat, or squirrel whith 
A dites at the bait is surely caught. Perfect PETE 
- i bait will catch on oct to 30 (9pm ‘ 

4i8 a grand triumph over’ the unsafe and-u 
neh nn by pa Tribune, World, Press, and the Turf, Field-and Farm. The 
Ohio Farmer says; ‘¢ The Eagle Claw is ave 
for.catching fish and game we ever saw. 5 
for all ordinary fishing, the ladies’ fvokite: Rone 
' and'small fish and game. We have sold thousands, hay 

Price, No. I, by mail, 30. ¢ts."6ach 

ots. each,.post-paid. Price, per dozen, by express, Nos by 














Wil spa in mg pono ‘short, “ 


article. ‘The best device 
a4 convenient.” No, iis 
aid y 


$2,255 Wo 


‘Price; No-1,,bymail, and GRrEen’s FRUIT GROWER one year, 50c.3 Nor Dy, maail, * and Green's Fruit 


_ S" Grower, Sendorders to GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER: 
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WE OFFER 


.. We have nearly one hundred 
arte us for prices. 


' We also have a large supply of 


for sale an uiiusually large stock of 


| APPLE TREES. 


choice varieties of apple iapes. 


-\ 


:» DWARF. PEAR TREES 


Taree size, medium size and small yh Ay 
‘but. all 
‘and desire correspondence with all 


fn ext extra 
d trees, largely Duchesse, 
Wart pear trees at a bargain 


all two to-three 
We will sell:these 


| who are thinking of planting dwarf pear trees... 
3 Out leading specialty for the coming spring will*be: 


RED CROSS 


TRAC 


CURRANT. 


nes Bes ae RE we 


be © Unexcelled in size and- quality 5 the most vigorous and a prodgétive 
i ants. 


We voll jpveryining for orchards, gardens, parm 


‘Green’ S Nursery Go., RF 
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Separators were first and 
have aiways been kept 
best. ¢ 
in improvements, which 
imitating machines must 
await the expiration of 
patetite to'use. The 20TH 
CENTURY improvements 
give them still greater ca- 
pacity and efficiency. They 
- areimn:eastrably superior 
to any other system or 
method that. can be em- 
ployed in the separation 
of cream—saving $5.- to 
$10.- per -cow per year 
zy over ‘gay setting system 
fe and $3.- to $5.- over any 
ne other centrifugal method. 
Mae = All sizes, styles and prices 

a , ee ~-$50.- to $800.- 
. Send fornew 20TH CenxuURY™ catalogue, 


= THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


“RANDOLPH & CawAr Sts., | 74 Soeries, pov 


CHICAGO. 





j Moving Picture 


| And other Complete Public Exe 
* hibition Outfits for $23.75, 
) $54.50 and up. 
$5.00 to $100.00 PF 
Pe (without experience) is be- 


made by hundreds. We 
furnish. complete Outfits, 











offer you the Createst 
Bargain ever made 


ag 


Viotin Outrit 


~ A CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 
& ~ Genuine Imported Violin 
~» Outfit for only $3.50. 


ti Violin, artistic model, 

pace oe Petutl. ok pdlishted so as to bring 
out all the rich elegance of the wood, ere double- 
lmed, and of brilliant tone. Each outfit sent com- 
plete with Italian strings, fine pegs, pearl inlaid tail- 
iece, fine snakewood bow, ebony and German-silver 
Emorhings, carefully packed ix-violin box. Book of 
Instruction, and 600 pieces of choice music for only 
$3.50. These violins have never retailed for less 
than $10.00, and are the most unprecedented and ex- 
traordinary bargainseveroffered. Send orderto-day. 


~ ‘With each ae cme ve eae The Bes In- 
struction Book ever published, so you can 
io play atonce without a teacher. We also send 


1600 Pieces Violin Music| 


Be wise in time, and send ws your order at once, as 
you will never get such a bargain again. ‘ 

‘On receipt of only $3.50, we will send you 
The Imported Violin, all complete, ready to 
og , with full set Best Strings, a Fine Vio- 

in Bow, a Violin Box, Complete Instructien 
Book, and 6co eemeng Violin Music. This 
outfit is worth three times what we ask for 
it. You never may have such an opportu. 
nity again. Take advantage of this Wondere 
ful Bargain, and send us your order to-day. 


For 10c. additional, $3.60 in all, we will include 
in this offer GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER one year. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


GHICHESTER’S PILLS 
Originai and Only Genuine. 

BAFE. Always reliabic. ‘ies, ask D: 
gisvior HICH £STER’S ENGLISH 
in RED and Gold metallic boxes, sealed 
with blue ribbon. Take no other. 
Dangerous Substitutions and Imita- 
tions. Ask your yen a or send 4 centsin 
stamps for Particulars, Testimonials 
and Booklet for Ladies, in letter, by 
return Mail. 16,000 Testimonials. Seld by 
all Druggists. Chichocster Chemical Oa, 
2211 dison Sqnere, PHILA. PA, 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 


























Ee ‘World’s Fair 


WSS YN Award. 
A SS VSS We are the only Steel 
BSAA SES. Roofing Co. awarded 
ii Medal and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World’s 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of all styles of METAL RooFIne, SIDING, 
CEILING, ETc.* Send for Catalogue and Price List, 
Mention this paper. e 


Sykes iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, @ 


Soon Saves Its Cost, Bh (2-¥ 
Cost. Sg ear 
” amr seo, Old Boy 
can do mo%e and better work, either 
in the field or garden, wath” th 


HAND CULTIVATOR 


than three men can do with common hoes. 
Plows, hoes, cultivntes—asiride or between rows. Ifnoagent 
in i town send $1.35 for sample delivered and terms to agents, 
Ulrich Mfg. Co.,2! River St.,Rock Falls,lile 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








E Makes good neighbors. Why.not have 

both when you can make the best for 
20 to 3& Gents a Rod. 

Sess A little ey into the merits of our 

74 system of fencing will repay you hand- 

KZ Ss somely. Write to-day for free Catalog. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 

x 50 Rid eville, Indiana, U. 8. A. 


“CLUBBING LIST. 


Subscribers of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
who may desire scme other periodical in con- 
nection with-it are offered the following to 
select from. The figures in the first column 
show the regular price of FRUIT GROWER 
and ‘the publication named,-’Phose in the ge- 








“s~eond=column shaw the price at which the 


publication named and the-FRUIT GROWER 
will both. be sent for one year. At these 
figures you can.get many of the publications 
named at a third less than the regular sub- 
scription price. When more than one pub- 
lication besides the FRUIT GROWE is 
wanted, send list of papers wanted and we 
‘will furnish the price -for the same. We caa- 
not.send sample copies of any paper except 
our own. Requests for others must be’ sent 
direct to the office of the paper wanted. 


New. York Ledger, moathly......$1 00 $ 
Rural New Yorker, New York City 150 1 
American Bee Journal.....«..... 1 
Youth’s.Companion, Boston, Mass. 
Cosmopolitan, New York City.... 
McClure’s Magazine, N... Y..-City.. 
Munsey’s Magazine, .N. Y.. City.. 
Seribuer’s Magazine, N. Y. City.. 
Farm and Home, .. 6,10 esicceeeess 
_,. Woman’s. Home Companion...... 
Farm. and. Fireside... ..... saexcce 
Ohio “Farimier...........05 ececccve 
Gentlewoman.... ....... 
Conkey’s Home Journal..,....s.. 
Reliable Poultry Journal......... 
Farm Poultry. Cee eee srrtasesesesce 
POUMET 2 ReCHel sa. cadens ctlaadess 
BucCeBB. . 6 os 00 0 be wre 
- sPractical. Farmer. os 0: idsieves eee 
.- Enclose bank draft on.New York, P. 0. 
order or express money order, and your omer 
will be filled... Individuel checks not taken, 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
Rochester. N. ¥. 
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They have alwaysied : 


A CELEBRATED DWA 


PEAR ORCHARD. © 


%. 
4 


How the Trees are Handled, 


MIGHTY DWARFS. 

The dwarf pear orchard owned by ©. 8. 
Mills, of Allegan Co., is celebrated throvgh- 
out Michigan, Last fall I found Mr. Mills 
right in the midst of gathering the crop, 
so I saw the fruit at its best, and watched 
all the operations of picking, grading and 
packing. This fruit farm comprises: 74 
acres of rolling land, north from South 
Haven, Michigan, and one-third of a mile 
back from the lake. The soil is partly a 
clay loam and partly a sandy loam. =. 

“How many pear trees have you, *alto- 
gether?’ I asked. : 

“Close to 1,200—part of them four years. 
old, and part 16 years-old. The older 
trees I set out when ¢he’farm first came 
into my possession, and it was one ofthe 
best strokes of business I ever did.” : 

“Are they all dwarfs?” . 

“Yes, every one. I ‘have no usé-for 
standards myself; were I-to begin again,. 
I should plant just the same way—dwarfs 
every time. Some peoplé don’t believe in 
them much, but we do.”. 

“What varieties have you, and which 
do you prefer?” 

“Duchess, Louise Bonne; Anjou~ and 
Howell. They are all good; but I rather 
prefer the Duchess for a market’ pear— 
they are so large and attractive. Anjou is 
algo a fine variety. Louise: Bonne bears 
well, and the pears, although not extra 
large, are of good quality. and appearance; 
the tree itself, however, has the fault of 
being more liable to breakage at the joint 
than the other varieties. All dwarfs have 
their weakness, more or less—the union be- 
tween quince stock and pear seems never 
to be a perfect one; but with the Duchess, 
planted deep, I have had but little loss 
from this source.” 

“How about Bartlett and Seckel?” 
“They are, according to my experience, 
no good as dwarfs; I would not plant such 
stock if it were given me. Come out and 
see the orchards.” . 


A BEAUTIFUL SIGHT. 


What a revelation those sturdy, sixteen- 
year-old trees were to me! Never have I 
seen their equal. Great stocky fellows, 
with trunks like a man’s thigh; short, thick 
branches; green, thrifty leaves. Nearly 
every tree looked just like the next one, 
as far as one could see down the long, 
straight rows;_every tree was branched 
close to the ground, all wére round, bushy, 
and of about the same height; Such uni-’ 
formity is rare in a pear orchard—there 
were no gaps, and but few places where it 
had been necessary to fill in with younger 
trees. 

As for the fruit! Well, it took me just 
one minute to conclude that I had never 
seen a real live pear erchard before. Many 
of those trees were’ fairly covered with 
pears such as we fruit growers dream 
about, but seldom obtain—two, three and 
four bushels to the tree; in some instances, 
nearer five bushels. How the little trees 
held up such a load seemed something of 
a problem—yet they did not appear to be 
a bit overloaded. 

“But don’t you thin the fruit at all?” 


THINNING AND SPRAYING. 


“Yes, indeed—and it’s quite a job, too; 
but a very important one. If you had 
been here at thinning time, you would have 
concluded—from the quantity of pears 
taken off—that we had ruined the crop. 
We do this work when the’ fruit is about 
the size of a walnut, and after the natural 
dropping off is over with. No, we don’t 
follow any particular rule—just take off 
all we dare—and then pull off some more! 
I have yet to see the man who thins too 
much. When this thinning operation is 
over, the ground will be fairly green with 
baby pears. 
it pays every time. To look at the trees 
now, though, it is indeed difficult to be- 
lieve that they were ever thinned. Yet, 
if you will notice, every pear has room 
enough properly to develop; the trees are 
in no danger of breaking down; the limbs 
carry their individual burdens easily, and 
each pear is large and saleable.” 

“Do you spray?” 

“Yes; every year. We cannot afford not 
to do so. We begin operations before 
growth starts in the spring, and continue 
it until late in the summer. No regular 
rules can be laid down, as every season is 
different; generally four sprayings are suf- 
ficient; some years when the late brood 
of slugs is unusually bad, a fifth spraying 
is necessary. We use the regular stock 
formulas as given by the experiment sta 
tions. As a result of this spraying, you 
will notice there is but little scabby or 
wormy fruit in the orchard.” 

“Do the slugs bother you much?” 

“In the young orchards, yes; as the trees 
get older, the slugs get less and less trou- 
blesome; for some unknown reason they 
seem to prefer the leaves of younger trees. 
Another queer thing { haye noticed, is the 
partiality they show for one particular 
variety—the Louise Bonne. I never could 
account for that.” : 


GOOD STOCK AND CARE. 


In response to further. questioning,. Mr: 
Mills outlined his methods of planting and 
caring for his orchards: 

“Get good stock and set it deep—the 
joint should be several inches below the 
usual ground level. This point is import- 
ant. Another equally important point is 
the kind of soil—dwarfs are no good on 
sand; they want a good, well-drained clay, 
or a clay loam. Set the trees 1614x164 
feet apart. I know that authorities claim 
12x12 is ample, but my own experience has 
shown me that a rod is none too much 
after the trees have attained their size. 
Branch the trees low. Prune every year 
by cutting off three-quarters of the new 
growth; that may seem a good deal to take 
off, but I find that it pays, in the long 
run, to do it. Every new shoot must be 
thus shortened in, all over the tree; the aim 
being to produce a low, bushy, stocky tree, 
with strong, stubby stems and branches. 
More or less thinning out is also necessary: 
a tree like a paint brush won’t do—neither 
will one with too few branches. A happy 
medium is not exactly easy to attain, but 
it’s the thing to aim at. When pruning 
back, we are always careful to cut to an 
outside bud—never to one pointing in- 
wards; it’s just as easy to do it one way 
as the other when you get used to it, 
though it may seem harder at first. It’s 
all a question of thinking while you work; 
a workman who can’t tise his brains and 
his -hands together, has no business in a 


fruit orchard.’ 


WORK AND FOOD. 
’ “Plow up to the trees‘in the fall; and 
away from them in the spring; thus the 
ground is kept nearly level during the 
working season, and when cold weather 
comes, the ridging up assists drainage, and 
also helps protect the tree roots. For the 
first three years most any hoed or -eulti- 
vated crop may be grown among the trees; 


to themselves—with regular harrowings up 
tion, oats, Crimson clover, or some other 


green crop may be sown to hold: »the 
ground and plow under in the spring. One 





word as to plowing: do it either before the 


Every year we do this, and- 


' 


trees blossom, or after; never work the 
ground when the trees are in blossom. 

* “The manure question is one that evtry 
pear grower has his own notion about. 
Most growers believe that stable manure 
is bad for pear trees—that it causes the 
blight—that the trees must be kept back 
rather than pushed along. Such is not my 
idea. For 10 successive years these trees 
had a good warm coat of strawy manure 
applied in the fall or early winter. For 
the last six years they have had nothing. 
Blight has bothered us but little, in all this 
time. But the trees grew, and are still 
growing; what’s more, they, bore young, 
and are still bearing.” 

“But,” I interrupted, “is it possible that 
you, have had regular crops of fine fruit 
without fertilizer of any kind during this 
last six years?” 

“That’s it, exactly; I pushed the trees 
along for the first 10 years, and since then 
they have had nothing to eat but air and 
cultivation. So far there has been no sign 
of insufficient plant food—the fruit is just 
as large as ever, and the growth is just 
as thrifty. Next year, however, I intend 
to apply a coating of some good com- 
mercial fertilizer.” ba 


THD OFF YHAR. 


*TDon’t you have off years occasionally— 
with the ‘crop practically a failure?” 

“No. These trees have never missed a 
crop since they came into bearing. They 
started in when three or four years old; 
at 10 years they averaged a bushel or more 
to the tree, and kept gaining every year. 
Of course some years. have been better 
than others, but no year has been any- 
thing like a failure. Now let’s go -and 
see how the picking progresses.” 


I found the harvesting operation a very 
interesting one, for it showed actual re- 
sults. Here is where one learns to appre- 
ciate the advantages of dwarf trees closely 
pruned. Hardly a pear anywhere but what 
could be easily reached from the third step 
of a ladder; and fully half of the crop 
could be picked from the ground. These 
little points particularly appeal to anyone 
who has had experience in church-steeple 
climbing in an orchard of standard va- 
rieties. 


“But are the dwarfs long lived, and will 
they produce as much to the acre as 
standards?” 

“Where I came from, in New York 
State, there are dwarf trees in a certain 
orchard that are now 85 years old—and 
they’re still in thrifty condition. Just how 
much longer they will hold out, under 
proper treatment, is an open question, but 
I believe they are good for many years yet. 
As to which bear the most to the acre— 
standards or dwarfs—I am not prepared to 
say, not having an orchard of the former 
for comparison. I have an idea, though, 
when you take into consideration the early 
bearing, close setting, and labor-saving 
qualities of dwarfs—that a long series of 
years would show them to come close to 
the standards in net profit.” 


HANDLING AND RESULTS. 


Next, we investigated the packing opera- 
tions. The fruit is picked in round peck 
baskets, then carefully poured into bushel 
baskets, and taken to the packing room. 
Here it is sorted by hand into firsts and 
seconds, and all imperfect specimens—(and 
there are not many on this farm)—thrown 
out. Of course, the fruit is picked before 
it colors, and is marketed while. still in.the 
same green state. Mr. Mills uses regular 
two and one-half bushel barrels for ship- 
ment, packing each grade by itself, and 
handling the pears as though they were 
eggs. The bottom (or head) of the barrel 
is faced with fruit laid in regular circles 
—much as apples are packed, except that 
the. pears are placed side down. When the 
barrel is evenly full, the cover is forced 
into place by a screw press. The firsts are 
sent out under Mr. Mills’s name; the sec- 
onds bear simply a number stamp. 

“Who do you sell to, mostly?” 

“Part of the crop goes to Chicago, by 
boat, consigned to commission men there; 
part of it goes to private customers in 
various States. To-day, for instance, I am 
filling an order for a customer in Beloit, 
Wis. Some years I have opportunities to 
sell the entire crop for cash right in the 
orchard. One Chicago man offered me 
$3.25 per barrel here for all my firsts; this 
occurred only the other day, but I could 
not afford to accept.” 

“How much do you realize per barrel— 
usually ?” 

“On an-average, one year with another, 
from $3.50 to $4.50 would represent some- 
thing near the selling price. One season 
I got a check from a man in Illinois—a 
stranger to me—saying that he had seen 
some of my pears the year before, and 
wanted me to ship him an even $50 
worth.” 

“Well, how many barrels did you send 
him?” 

“Just nine; pears were up that year.” 

Then Mr. Mills took me to see his orch- 
ard of four-year-old dwarfs—as promising 
a lot of trees aS a man needs to possess. 
These young fellows are already higher 
than a man’s head, and many of the trees 
had several dozen pears on—as a slight 
sample of what they intended to do later. 
—W. E. Andrews, in Rural New Yorker. 





Farm Wagon only $21.95. 

In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing 
Company, Quincy, Lil., have placed upon the 
market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, that is only 
25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30 inch wheels 
with 4-inch tire, and sold for only $21.95. 


This wagon is made of the best material through- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a 
set of new wheels and fully guuranteed for 
one year. Catalogue giving a-full description 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Il]., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
any size and width of tireto fitany axle. 





A Profitable Business. 


The Albany Wonder Spray Pump has 
won its way to the very front. Agents 
claim it sells on sight and as the com- 
pany allow liberal.commissions, agents are 
making $2, $3 and even $5 a day selling 
them. One agent last season made over 
$600. Retail price is only $1, which places 
the pump within the reach of every far- 
mer, gardener and fruit grower. Write 
to O. E. Morrison, Secretary, Box 142, 
Albany, N. Y., for circulars and full in- 
formation. 
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five weeks I have made over $500, and I 


A Martyr to Conscience. 


Moralists who seek to draw an edifying 
lesson from the fate of “Judas Iscariot,” 
the “leading” sheep in the Armour yards, 
will find many difficulties in their way. 
The post-mortem evidence all seems to 
point to the fact that this decoy sheep was 
not killed for his sins, but for his refusal 
to sin any more. So long as he led his 
thousands of confiding fellow-sheep to their 
death he waxed fat and flourished with im- 
punity. But after eight years of this life 
of deceit and wickedness he seems to have 
had a moral awakening. He realized that 
he was in a base business and that he was 
old enough to know better. Last week 
“Judas” decided to betray no more of his 
kind into the hands of the butcher, and 
because of that virtuous determination he 
was himself slaughtered. Cynics may say 
that the sudden' reform of “Judas” was 
due to laziness or to the stiffening of his 
aged legs from long traveling in the ways 
of deceit, and that he deserved his fate, 
but there will be many others who will pre- 
fer to believe that he died a martyr to con- 
science. For these the only consolation 
will be the reflection that a good sheep 
dead is better than a bad sheep living—a 
moral dictum not universally accepted by 
black sheep.—Chicago Tribune. 





How a Woman Paid Her Debts. 


I am out of debt and thanks to the 
Dish Washer business for it. In the est 


am so thankful that I feel like telling 
everybody, so that they can be benefited 
by my experience. Anybody can sell Dish 
Washers, because everybody wants one, 
especially when it can be got so cheap. 
You can wash and dry. the dishes in two 
minutes. I believe that in two years from 
now every family will have one. You can 
get full particulars and hundreds of testi- 
monials by addressing the Iron City Dish 
Washer Co., 216 Station A, Pittsburg, 
Pa., and you can’t help but make money 
in the business. I believe that I can clear 
over $5,000 the coming year, and I am 
not going to let such an opportunity pass 
without improvement. We can’t expect 
to succeed without trying. Mrs. B. 








STUDEBAKER “Gem Junior.” 


Farm, Garden, Flower-Bed and Lawn Sprinkler 


Sprayer Pump, Hose and Nozzle, 


For Spraying Fruit Trees, Vines and Shrub- 
bery. Does greatest amount of work at smallest cost. 
Least labor. Get our illustrated catalogue. If you 
mention this paper, we will send you a handsome 
souvenir catalogue or art lithograph, ‘“‘Chilkoot Pass 
in the Klondyke,” whichever you prefer. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG CO., 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 
(The largest vehicle makers in the world.) 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


4 BUGGY WHEELS $7.60 


HIGH GRADE, SARVEN’S PATENT, tired and 
banded, height 3 ft.4in., 3ft.8in. or 4ft. 

Spokes ] "5 or 1} inch. For any other 
Jjjsizes send or catalogue, Cut this ad. out 
and send to us with ONE DOLLAR, state 
size wheel wanted and we will send them 
by freight C. 0. D. EXAMINE THEM at 
your freight depot and then pay freight 
agent balance. $6.60 and freight charges. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. . 
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Fruit and Vegetable 
New Albany, Ind. 


BERRY BOXES and BAS 
Packages of every kind 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Peach Packages— ith = 
Send for catalogue. Lf 
BERRY BASKETS, BERRY GRATES 


Grape Baskets— 
vill 
NEW ALBANY BOX & BASKET CO., 
Of all kinds. 





Also Material in the Flat. 
Write for Catalogue and Price List. 


WEBSTER BASKET CoO., 


Webster, Monroe Co., N. Y. 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


tand|Tumor Cured by absorption. 
CAN No Knife, No Pain. ome 
Treatment, Send for book free. 


TT. M. Clarke, M. D., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








Ee. FULL-SIZE, 
° For Families. 
perso ring this advertisement can get a le 
ote ran tod Set, absolutely free—we mean it. 
straight-forward, honest offer, by a reliable House to shverte 
its business, for everybody to ask NO MONE 4 
with your name, send at once neares 


Express or Freight 

oe choice of Break inner Re Png’ a iceen te ed = 

nt back OMP, ANY 
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what it costs us. 
New York City, Dept. 45F | 





FOR SALE. 


het ym pp 8 eae 4 of fount 
wax, in packages of 14 pound or 1 poun 
by mail, post-paid, Ve . 
,30c. for half pound and 
50c. for pound packages. 

By express we can sell this grafting wax 


at 35c. per pound. Remember that post- 
age costs us l6c. per pound. Address, 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
; ROCHESTER, 
N.Y. 


Why the Far West has Alkaline 
Soil. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by B. 8. 
Gilbert, N. Y. 

The presence of various salts in the soil 
sometimes in such quantities as to hinder 
the growth of most plants and making the 
water unfit for use does not commonly 
arise from geological conditions being 
mostly due to the climate prevailing at the 
time. The rocks of any region contain 
salts enough to make the soil saline or al- 
kaline if they are properly concentrated. 
In the rocky glens cut by the creeks here 
in Western New York, there are places 
here and there where a broad shelf of 
stone entirely shelters a little spot from 
rain and snow. If now 4a little thread of 
water oozes out of the shale so scanty that 
it mostly evaporates you will find one day 
what looks like a heap of rather dirty look- 
ing popped corn, but if you taste it you 
find it isyalum. Brought out of the shale 
particle after particle it has slowly accu- 
mulated. It would be idle to dig into the 
cliff in search of a bed of alum; the rock 
contains only a minute quantity at any 
one spot. Take away the sheltering stone 
and the rain would soon remove the alum 
and keep it from forming afterward and a 
quick running spring would also keep it 
dissolved. What goes on in these little 
places under the stones is applied on a 
grand scale if rainfall grows less and evap- 
oration increases. Yesterday, in a geolog- 
ical sense, the Great Salt Lake of Utah 
was 1,500 feet deeper than it is to-day with. 
an outlet into the Columbia River, the old 
shore lines being plainly visible along the 
bases of the mountains according to the 
U. S. Geological Survey. We may be sure 
-it was fresh at that time. So a heavy rain- 
fall and a copious drainage into the ocean 
makes fresh soil and water while aridity 
concentrates soda, potash, lime, etc., upon 
the soil or in the lakes. Still there is a 
great difference in the content of alkali 
in different places. In Wyoming they say 
a steep side hill where snow banks gather 
and melt will have little or no alkali while 
the bottom of a pond where water dries up 
every summer may be over half carbonate 
or sulphate or chloride soda, sulphate of 
lime, magnesia, etc. 
lands of Mexico and Canada our, continent 
has a fair supply, but some countries have 
more than we. The Bible speaks of “a 
salt Jand not inhabited” and Asia has an 
immense area which extends into Eastern 
Europe, while Africa and Australia are 
well provided for. 





,Frost Preventives. 


I have read with interest the published 
reports of a recent meeting of the State 
Horticultural Society, at which the sub- 
ject of frost prevention was discussed. 
Many of the methods suggested at that 
time are undoubtedly among the most valu- 
able for this purpose. Hspecially is that 
of Mr. Ditzler to be commended.’ How- 
ever, I am confident that the explanation 
given by Mr. La Rue, as to how these 
methods protect, is ifcomplete. It seems 
well established that the greatest protec- 
tion comes from the condensation of fle 
vapor which is given off by the wet 
smudge material used, rather than from 
shielding the earth and thus preventing the 
radiation of heat. The use of wet straw, 
or other material in smudges has been 
found effective in all edses, while those 
made by burning coal tar, or other dry 
material, are usually ineffective. The rea- 
son for this is because vapor in condensing 
adds a vast amount of heat to the air. The 
condensation of vapor sufficient to form 
fifty gallons of water would give off enough 
heat to raise the temperature ten degrees 
in a layer of more than fifty feet deep and 
extending over an acre. If this condensa- 
tion can be brought about near the surface 
much greater benefit will result than can 
possibly be obtained from any dry smudge, 
and Mr. Ditzler’s device, by which an in- 
tense fire is obtained by means of a-blast 
and the vapor forced horizontally by this 
means and also to condense under the 
trees, should prove the most efficient 
method. 

I have taken the liberty of thus ad- 
dressing you on this subject, since I realize 
that this fs an important question, and it 
is very desirable that the best means pos- 
sible be used in protection in order that 
the orchardists may not become discour- 
aged in the belief that protection is not 
possible. I have sent to you to-day a few 
copies of a pamphlet recently written by 
me on this subject, and will take pleas- 
ure in supplying any other members of the 
board, or any of your friends whom you 
may suggest.—W. H. Hammon, forecast 
official, United States Weather Bureau, 
in California Fruit Grower. 2 





Orchard and Garden. 


In the Farmer’s Guide we find a letter 
from a man in Indiana who says he began 
growing strawberries about a quarter of 
a century ago. When harvest came he 
had eight quarts to sell. He took them in 
a spring wagon to Middletown, about eight 
miles, canvassed the town from center to 
outskirts, and could not sell a berry. Went 
five miles out of the way going home to 
visit another village, and there he suc- 
ceeded in selling one quart to a personal 
friend for ten cents, but he had to take 
the rest home. 

He kept on growing strawberries, and 
when people came to see them if they 
would not buy he gave them some to take 
home. Now he lives three miles from an- 
other village of 4,000 to 5,000 inhabitants, 
and with three other growers near him 
there is seldom a glut of berries in that 
market. He also has three acres of rasp- 
berries and has never been able to supply 
the demand. He says: “It has all been 
brought about by educating the people to 
eat more berries and not so much pork.” 
We commend this statement to our 
Seekonk correspondent, who fails _to find 
a market for his blackeap raspberries. The 
people are more easily educated now than 
they were twenty-five years ago, and we 
hope it will not take that long to educate 
the people of Providence into appreciating 
the merits of the black raspberry.—Ameri- 
can Cultivator. 





Fer 


For. the land’s sake use Bowker’s 
tilizers. They. enrich the earth. 





One Year Kieffer Pear Trees, 


We offer for sale 850 one year old; 
Kieffer pear trees, Standard, one to two 
feet high, nice, clean, bright, well-rooted 
trees, at a very low price. Write for par- 
ticulars. Kieffer pear trees are very 
scarce this season and some of our patrons 
may be glad to secure these small but 
thrifty young trees at a reduced price. 

GREEN’S NURSERY Co., 

Rochester, N.. ¥. 


TRUSSES #23384 


em to an, 
be returned t6 usif not 
better 


Bean sold by others, Write for tree Truss Ge calogue 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Ine.) Chicago, Ill. 
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Including the saline 


Purple Leaved Plum. 


Among all the purple leaved trees and 
shrubs, and the list is very large, there 
is none better than the purple leaved 
plum, or Prunus Pissardi. There is not 
a purple leaved plant in cultivation here 


as the season advances, aside from this 
plum. This new, small-sized tree is of a 
deep, reddish purple, and this color it holds 
until -the leaves fall in Autumn, It is a 
variety of the Myrobolan plum, a sort well 
known for its bush-like habit of growth, 
and the purple variety retains this desir- 
able character. Standing among ordinary 
trees, it is in striking contrast to them, and 
can be distinguished a long way off.’ Trees 
cost only 25 cents each.—Practical Farmer. 





A .Clinton druggist got'a note the other 
day asking for “enuff eppy cack to throw 
up a baby four months old,” relates the 
Clinton Democrat. Another customer 
wrote for “something for a sore baby’s 
eyes” and another one asked for “some- 
thing for a swelled woman’s foot.” 





P 

Two Pennsylvania farmers have been at 
war for eight years over ten trees worth 
$19. The case is not yet settled, but the 
costs already amount to $1,148.75, and in 
saddition there are the fees of five lawyers 
to be reckoned. 


but that Ioses its deep color more or less_ 


are local in nature. They yield readily, 
Common Sense Treatment. 


HEISKELL’S OINTMENT 


is a specific for Pimples, Freckles, 'p 
ma and all skin disorders, 50 cts, a bet ; 


HEISKELL’S SOAP 


clears the pores, makes the skin soft, sm 
and white. Price 25 cents. Samples f, 


JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., Philada, p, 










GOODWIN & SURF, 


Patent Fruit Tree Arg 


Kills all borers in the tre 
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Goodwin & Surfae 


Radford, Virg; 
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aDay Sure®::: 


$ m3 furnish the work and teach you free vo 


the locality where you live. Send us your address and 
explain the business fully: remember we guarantee a c] 

fit of $3 for every day's work. absolutely sure, writ: 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING (6., Box 72, DETROIT, ny 
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strictly high grade, latestof eversihing, 


OTHER BICYCLE advertised in this 
YOU OAN MAKE 3500.00 THIS YEAR 
eelling this bicycle at $25.00. Address, 


Please Mention Gr 


bicycles at @5.00, 6.00, $7.50, $8.00 and $9.00, the new 1900 Cincinnatius complete at $11.75, yet OUR ACME Ji 
$13.75 isby far the greatest bargain ever offered at the price. Itis covered by a BINDING G1’ ARAN 
Famous Belden Hanger, fine equipment. Guaranteed Pneumatic Tires, ) 
grade Saddle, Pedals, Handle Bar, Tools and Toolbag. Enameled black, gr 
aper or in any catalogue, write us and we will save you at least $2.00 to $10.00 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO,, (Inc.) Chi 


> SEND ONE DOLLA 
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Hi] you ever saw or heard of, equal to bicycles¢ 
Vg retailas high as $40.00, if you nk 
can sell it at $10.00 profit any day, pay 
express agent OUR SPECIAL PRICE, Si3, 
less the 81.00 sent with order, or $12.15, 
expresscharges. While our Special Bj 
Catalogue,mailed free for the a r shg 
all bicycles below allother hou 
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EDUCATION ADVANCING IN SPITE 
IGNORANCE. 


Is the subject of the above illustration from the Paris Exposition. 
which education is advancing is in buying -plants, vines and trees direct. of the} 
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One line 2 


in place of buying through agents and 


TREES TRUE TO NAME. 
This is our claim, and a very important one. 


Send for our catalogue, the larg 
it uniess you send for it. If you ask 
T INSTRUCTOR, 


‘telling how to plant and grow fruit, that also will be sent vou. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 
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N FRUIT GROWING 
AND POULTRY RAIS! 


Editor of GREEN'S FRUIT GRO! 


American Fruit Growing 


is the newest of C. A. Green’s books. 
devoted to Pear Culture, Peach Cull 
Manures and Fertilizers, Quince Culture, 
rant Culture, Small Fruit. Culture, Wester! 
York Fruit Growing, and to Cherry Cw 
Price by mail, post-paid, 250. 


Green’s Six Books 


on Fruit Culture is devoted, first to Appi 
ture, Pear Culture, Plum and Cherry (% 
Raspberry and Blackberry Culture, Gra 
ture, Strawberry, Currant, Gooseberry 20° 
simmon Culture. Price of this book by 
post-paid, 25c. 


‘Green’s Four Books 


on Fruit Culture, devoted first to “ How? 
Green Made the Old Farm Pay”; second 1) 
Culture; third, Propagation of fruit ait 
Vines and Trees; fourth, © General IT 

structcr. Price by mail, post-paid, 25c- 


American Poultry Keeping: 


is the title of anew book recently publiét 
C. A. Green. It is a practical treatise ‘io 
management of poultry. Special atten 

ven to Hatching, to Diseases, to Feet’ : 

are of Poultry, also to various bre PO 
plans for buildings. How to Market ail, 
and Eggs for Profit. This book by ™% 
paid, 25c. * 


The Above Books 
Given Away Free. 


We will mail you your choice of at teh 
free, providing you enclose in your /¢",, 
for Green’s Fruit Grower, one year 
this gift when you subscribe. 
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Patent Fruit Tree Arm 


Kills all borers in the tree, heals 
wounds, protects from rabbits grou 
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nibber Sole Shoe} 


NOISELESS AND FLEXIBLE, 


For Ladies, Misses and Children, 
MADE IN ..- 


Brown and White Canvas Oxfords 
WITH... 4 


Hick RUBBER SOLES 


Bultable for indoor and outdoor wear. 


ut on with the best RUBBER 

a Ent, vend Then stitched to the leather sole with 

jock-stitch machine, making it almost impossible for 
nem to come off. 

Sizes, 244 to7 

se if to2 


ples ...naecesenescnerscecsecnsnes MATS 
{SGOR’...--ereeeeecerercccees eens 8% to 10% 


HI]UTON'S .----eeeececerererereesees g 
Made on London Toe Last. 


ee tee 


express prepald, to any part of United States on 
oa of Tooney order. Address 


EMO SHOE CO. 


Boston, Mass., P. 0. Box 1334, 
ood Easy Wearers. 


ELLS-HIGHAN CO. 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN, 
Are headquarters for 


Berry Boxes, Grape, Peach and 


Melon Baskets. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


IT PACKAGES OF ALL KINDS. 
, -—ALSO— ‘ 

Ge sp ..Bockecpers’ Supplies. 
“ Before ordering your supplies 


write tor our Descriptive Cat- 
lyalecue and Price List. 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX 6O., 


Berlin Heights, Erie County, Ohio. 

















BERRY BASKETS and BERRY CRATES. 

Pn ge, Wire Stapled Machine 

, : Zam made Berry Baskets 

o that are uniform in size 

and that are neat, light 

and strong. None made 

better nor more dur. 

able. Price per thous- 

und €2.50; in lots of 

J 10,000, $2.40. Sample 

skets sent upon receipt of a 2ct. postage stamp. 
i for descriptive circular, ANDREW REASH, 

ping Co. New SPRINGFISLD, OHIO. 


\ 
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BASKETS, BASKETS, 
er Peach and Grapa Baskets, 


Also material for same in} 
'» the flat at $1.25 per My Send | 
us your wants and let us 
ig quote you prices. 
5M. ats. for $12.50. 20M. ats. $45.00 
WEST WEBSTER BASKET CO,, 
Charlotie, N. Y. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Berry Baskets and 
| Crates. 


Superior to any in use. Also 

Plant Boxes for tomato and 

other plants. Also Wood 

Veneer for protection of fruit 

rom destruction by rabbits or mice; does not 

injure the trees. Send for price list, and 2c. for either 
alnples, to SAMUEL BAKER, 

Brighton, N. Y 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 


CRATES AND BASKETS 


Are superior to any in use, 


— Send for descriptive circular 
ead price list. Address 


lw. PICKETT, 


ANDOVER, O. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








PICKETT S 
SECTIONAL 





Pm, FINE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep 
wu-aeew Hogs, Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send 
ae. ctamps for catalogue, 150 engravings. 

. N. P. BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 





ON Latest hits; “1 Don’t Care if I Never Wake 
\ § Up”; 50 others; all for 10c. Oxford Music 
Co., “C,” Oxford Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 





RUBBER COLLARS, Novelty Books, Games for 
children, 10c, U. 8. Home Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


(OUR===F ORTUNE 


Fully revealed by Astrology. Successes, business and 
domestic troubles, love etc., all correctly treated. 
my Patrons are astonished and satisfied. My works axe 
‘o prove send you a ype 

tten, trial ELorosoo of your life, EE! Send 
me Four date of birth and 2c, postage. PROF. H. 
EDISON, Astrologer, R, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


EWEY ARCH ssctcecesn or ms 


photograph of this 

grand historical monu- 
ment of American valor and our greatest hero, 
sent postpaid on receipt of fifteen cents. 


allace F. Bogart, 114 Warren St., N.Y. City. 


Bo monsy In a@vance asked from readers 


tis, HAIR SWITCHES, 


Finest Quality of Huwan Hair about One-third 


ordimary . 
2 of. 26 ‘nches, $0.90 of. 24inches, $2.25 
9 oz. Latinos, 1.25 | 8% o£. 26inch., 3.25 
2% oz. GZinch., 1.40 A 
Remit five cents for postage. 


lock of hair cut near the roots. 

ly any hair. All orders filled promptly. 

refunded if unsatisfactory. Illustrat- 
ea jogue of Switches, Wigs, Corts Bangs, 
Pompadours, Waves, etc., We send 
switches by mail on approval «0 Chose who 
mention this paper, to be for when re- 
ceived, if sa! ise to be ree 


turned to us by mail, in ordering, write as 

to this effect. Yon ran no risk. We all the 
OMERTS SPECIALTY CO. 
ROBERTS ALTY CO. ) 

114 Dearborn St, (Boyee Bldg.) » CHICAGO, 

















SPRAYING AND SPRAY MIX- 
TURE. 


Important Points not Fully 
Explained. 


Primer Talk Needed.—At the institutes, 
I find that the common people do not 
understand much about this matter. Take 
Bordeaux Mixture for instance; it makes 
all the difference between free working of 
the nozzle, or constant filling up and clog- 
ging, simply by the way in which the lime 
is slacked and the ingredients put together. 
It can be done so as to have the mixture 
a thick, curdly mass, or it can be done 
so as to pass the nozzle almost as freely 
as water. It.is very annoying to have to 
be continuallly clearing nozzles. “Bordeaux 
Mixture: Copper. sulphate, six pounds; 
quick lime, four pounds; water, 40. to 50 
gallons. Dissolve the copper sulphate in 
four gallons of water. Slake the lime in 
an equal amount of water, then mix the 
two, and add enough water to make forty 
gallons.” 

The above is copied from a very popular 
bulletin, but I am sure that any one who 
follows it in making his mixture will soon 
make up his mind that spraying is a 
nasty job, and will not pay. Let me give 
a little more explicit directions, and 
every sprayer will be thankful for them. 

Use Good Lime.—In the first place, one 
should be sure to get the purest white 
lime. This is a limestone country, and 
our best lime can be bought for about 15 
cents per bushel; but I would rather pay 
$1 a bushel for the best Norwalk white 
lime than take this as a gift. The 
Norwalk lime, if properly used, will be al- 
most as constant in solution as milk. It 
is also necessary to get the lime fresh and 
unslacked, and I find that, if slacked in 
boiling water, plenty of it, and well stirred 
while slaking, it will be much finer, and 
stay in suspension very much longer. I 
also find that, if the lime and copper 
sulphate are put together when strong, 
they form a curdly mass which can never 
be reduced so as to work satisfactorily. 


A Stock Solution—When spraying, I 
make a stock solution of copper sulphate, 
one or two pounds to the gallon. I then 
slake the lime in a barrel so as to have 
it of the consistency of thick cream; this 
should be kept covered so as to keep it per- 
fectly clean. Now, instead of putting 
these stock solutions together in the proper 
proportions in the spray tank, and adding 
water, better fill the tank half or more full 
of water, and dip the needed amount of 
sulphate solution into this, stirring well be- 
fore the lime is added.. Then’ add plenty 
of water to the lime solution, and stir until 
like thin milk. If et.stand- an. instant, 
the-heavy particles. wil, subside, and the 
thin lime milk can be dipped into the tank 
of ‘dilute solution; if: well stirred, it will 
not settle in a long time. 

By constantly adding more water to the 
limé solution, it can be. nearly all dipped 
off, and nothing taken that will in the least 
obstruct the nozzle. When the operator 
thinks he has lime enough, and the mix- 
ture is well stirred, it should be tested with 
the ferrocyanide of potassium test, and 
lime added so long as it shows any color. 
(This test is made by adding a few drops 
of 2° 20-per cent. solution, ferrocyanide of 
potassium. So long as dissolved copper ex- 
ists in the mixture the addition of this 
chemical causes a reddish brown precipi- 
tate to appear. Lime should ‘be added till 
no change takes place when the reagent is 
added.—Eds.) It is well to add a gallon or 
two of milk of lime beyond what is neces- 
sary to neutralize the sulphate; especially 
should this be done if Paris green is used 
with the mixture. 

The Arsenic Poisons.—I prefer Paris 
green-to London purple, because it is more 
uniform in strength, but I like the arsenite 
of lead better than either. It costs no 
more; will stay in suspension better, and is 
fully as destructive to insects; then there 
is no danger of injuring the foliage by 
using it. To make this mixture, dissolve 
eleven ounces acetate of lead (common 
sugar of lead) in four quarts of water, also 
dissolve four ounces of arsenate of soda in 
two quarts of water, using wooden, glass 
or stone ware to hold these _ solutions. 
When dissolved, pour them, one at a time, 
into 40 or more gallons of water, and add 
enough to make 100 or 150 gallons, accord- 
ing to the purpose for which it is to be 
used. If for canker worms, not more than 
100 should be used. The same strength is 
right for potatoes—J. S. Woodward in 
Rural New Yorker. ' 





Timely Work with the Spray 
Pump. 


Harly spring spraying is necessary to 
control: most forms of fungous diseases and 
for a few insects like the bud moth, leaf 
folder and San Jose scale. _ The loss re- 
sulting from the attacks of such fungi as 
apple scab, bitter rot, spot disease of the 
cherry, downy and powdery mildew of the 
grape and a host of other disease amounts 
to millions of dollars every year. The 
most common fungicides are Bordeaux 
mixture, copper sulphate and the ammon- 
iacal solution of copper carbonate. Copper 
sulphate should never be used after the 
buds have started, but always when the 
trees are dormant. Dissolve one pound in 
fifteen gallons of water and spray for the 
apple scab, cherry and plum rot, pear leaf 
spot and anthracnose of berry bushes. For 
peach trees dilute to twenty-five gallons. 

The Bordeaux: mixture is coming to be 
used more generally each year. It is best 
made by dissolving six pounds of copper 
sulphate in six gallons of water and then 
diluting to twenty-five gallons. In another 
vessel slake slowly four pounds of fresh 
stone lime and dilute to twenty-five gal- 
lons, pouring the two mixtures together 
when wanted to spray. For all grape 
troubles and for all fungous diseasés after 
the buds have started this preparation is 
best. Add one-quarter of a pound of Paris 
green to fifty gallons of Bordeaux mixture 
for eating insects, and make the first 
spraying of these two. Where the apple 
scab is bad make the first treatment with 
copper sulphate. Before the flowers open 
spray with Bordeaux mixture and Paris 
green, and again as soon as the flowers 
drop. Give one or two more applications 





at intervals of two or three weeks. 
Spraying for San Jose scale is still in an 
-experimental stage, but several years’ ex- 


ene 


oe 


GREEN'S FRUIT 








periments have shown that it can be con- 
trolled with a 20 per cent. mixture of 
kerosene and water. This should always 
ke put on during a sunshiny day to allow 
the kerosene to evaporate quickly, other- 
wise the plant may be injured. A 25 per 
cent. mixture may be used before the buds 
start into growth. Crude petroleum should 
be tried carefully. It is more lasting than 





kerosene, and more penetrating in its ef- 


Agriculturist. 





Spraying Mixtures, 


Copper sulphate solution.—A solution of 
copper sulphate has been recommended as 
a& substitute for Bordeaux mixture to be 
used under certain conditions. This fungi- 
‘cide is, however, of doubtful value since it 
is liable to be washed off of the trees by 
the first rain and when used during the 
growing season even a very weak solution 
will injure the foliage of some kinds of 
trees. A solution for use on dormant trees 
may be made of the following strength: 

1 pound 
15 to 25 gallons 

No definite instructions can as yet be 
given for the use of the solution on the 
different kinds of trees after growth has 
started in the spring. 

Paris green dissolved in ammonia,.—Some 
fruit growers make a practice of dissolving 
ali the Paris green that they use thinking 
that the poison will be more effectual in a 
liquid state. This might work very well 
if it were not for the fact that lime must 
be added to the Paris green solution in or- 
der that injury to the foliage may be pre- 
vented. 

When lime sufficient to neutralize the 
corrosive action of the poison has been 
added, the Paris green is at once precipi- 
tated so that it is in a form similar to what 
it was before it was dissolved. Thus it 
will be seen that nothing is gained by the 
operation, but on the other hand a consid- 
erable expense has been incurred since it 
takes about a pint of strong ammonia to 
dissolve a pound of Paris green. 

London purple.—This poison is a by- 
product that is obtained in the manufac- 
ture of certain dyestuffs, the poisonous 
principle being arsenite of lime. From the 
fact that London purple is a by-product the 
amount of poison that it contains is vari- 
able, therefore it cannot always be depend- 
ed on to produce desired results. This is 
the only reason that it is not generally rec- 
ommended. It should be applied somewhat 
stronger than Paris green, using a pound 
to from 100 to 150 gallons of water.. 

Green arsenite.—One serious drawback 
to the use of Paris green is that it settles 
very rapidly when mixed with water and 
unless the pump is provided with the best 
of agitators it is difficult to maintain a 
spray in which the amount of the poison is 
constant. Green arsenite is superior to 
Paris green in this respect as it is in the 
form of a very fine powder which stays in 
suspension much longer than Paris green. 
Opn comparing mixtures of the same 
Strength it was found that while Paris 
green settled to the bottom of the vessel 
in about five minutes, the green arsenite 
remained in suspension over two hours. It 
is used in the same proportions as Paris 
green, one pound to from 150 to 200 gal- 
lons of water, using lime to prevent injury 
to foliage or combined with the same 
amount of Bordeaux mixture. Green arsen- 
ite costs about fifteen cents per pound and 
may be obtained from the Adler Color and 
Chemical Company, New York, and prob- 
ably from other dealers. 

Arsenite of lime—The demand for a 
cheaper poison than Paris green has led to 
the use of white arsenic as a substitute. 
Arsenic must be used in combination with 
other substances which will render it in- 
soluble, since it is very injurious to foli- 
age when in a soluble form. It will be 
seen then that white arsenic and water or 
white arsenic dissolved in sal soda and 
water without lime are unsafe combina- 
tions to use. Arsenite of lime is a safe 
form in which to use arsenic since it will 
not dissolve in water. There are two 
methods of preparing arsenite of lime as 
follows: 
nite — mot oossbetheetcine 

res 812. MO acccrosesccese 
Water a 5 oleae 

Boil for twenty minutes then dilute with 
400 gallons of water. This formula is. not 
considered as reliable as the one given be- 
low since it is difficult to tell when all of 
the arsenic is dissolved and combined with 
the lime and if prepared in large quantities 
the arsenite of lime will gradually settle 
into a compact mass that will not readily 
mix with water. The following formula is 
much more reliable: 

White arsenic 


Sal-soda 8 pounds 
Water 2 gallons 


Boil until the arsenic is all dissolved 
which will take about fifteen minutes, Re- 
place the water that has been lost in boil- 
ing as otherwise some of the material will 
crystallize upon cooling; then place in an 
earthen vessel where it can be kept as a 
stock solution. One pint of this stock is 
equivalent to four ounces of Paris green 
and is used in the same way; that is, one 
pint of the stock, two pounds of fresh 
slaked lime and forty-five gallons of water, 
or one pint of the stock to forty-five gal- 
lons of Bordeaux mixture. 

It is very important that the vessels that 
are used in making or storing these pvi- 
sons be plainly labeled and never used for 
any other purpose.—From Geneva Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin, No. 121, 


1 pound 


cevcesccccoccocses 2 pounds 
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How and When to Spray. 

About twelve years ago was the first 
experience I had in the business and I 
have been experimenting somewhat each 
year since. Some things I have learned 
about it and there are some still to learn. 
First, a good outfit is necessary. I am 
using a Field force pump of strong power, 
with twenty feet of hose for large trees, 
with a nozzle that breaks the mixture into 
the finest spray, covering the leaves well 
but never so they will drip. The body and 
large limbs I spray until it runs down 
them. Twice spraying I find will do much 
towards saving a crop of apples if done 
about the right time, first time after the 
blossoms have all fallen, the next within 
ten days. 

In preparing the spray I now use five 
pounds of vitrol, five pounds of lime, two 
and one-half ounces of Paris green or half 
that amount of white arsenic. The vitriol 
I dissolve in a brass kettle over a fire, the 
lime I slack and let stand until settled, 
then dip off and fill again, repeating this 
until I get the most of it clear of coarse 
sediment that is likely to clog the sprayer. 
I pour boiling water on the Paris green, 
stir well, then fill the barrel part full of 
water, add the vitriol, lime and green. 
Then fill the barrel, fifty gallons in all. 
As soon as it is mixed is the very best 
time to use it. This mixture I find effective 
on the apple, pear, cherry and most kinds 
of the plums; some of the Japs can’t 
stand it. 

When I first began the business I some- 
times felt it hardly paid, but now it seems 


soon as the blossoms drop; one spraying 
will answer on this fruit. It is best to do 
the spraying at midday when the sun is 
shining, with prospects of clear weather 
fora day or two and not much wind. All 








MK 


indispensable almost in getting a crop of 
fruit. The cherry should be sprayed as 


the ingredients should be carefully weighed | 


fects, but is death to the scale-—American not feel so sure about the benefits to be 


{ 


each time they go into the spray; no guess 
work should be indulged in. In spraying 
the large trees I tie the hose to a large 
stiff pole like a fish pole, with the nozzle 
close to the end, drive under the tree, and 
if necessary, set a step ladder against the 
body of the tree to reach the top. In this 
way the outside and upper part of the 
top can be reached. 

In spraying the peach for curl leaf, I do 


derived from it. The spraying should be 
done before the buds open, but the trouble 
occurs after the leaves start. Weather! 
conditions are the cause of the trouble 
more than anything else, I think. When 
the buds first open, the young leaves are 
very tender, and if there should be a cold 
air with blighting wind, the edge of the 
leaf will become seared and hardened, thus 
checking its growth, while the remainder 
of the leaf will expand, causing the irregu- 
lar shape. The spring of 1895 was mild 
through the latter part of March and all 
the balance of the spring. There was no 
curl leaf that spring. One or two other 
seasons I remember when all varieties es- 
caped injury.—W. S. Chase. 





Beginning Spraying Early. 


The importance of early spraying is not 
as fully understood as it should be. There 
are Many reasons for spraying before the 
foliage appears and before there is too 
great a swelling of the buds. The spray 
calendar given in the Weekly Sun, March 
11, 1899, many subscribers have saved as 
a reference guide. A writer in the ila- 
delphia Record gives the following timely 
suggestions and informaton regarding the 
importance of early spraying: 

Spraying is essential for fruits and some 
vegetables, and it is most effectual when 
it is done early in the season. The sooner 
the work begins the better. Sprayers 
are now made of many different designs, 
and solutions can be carried in barrels on 
wheels or on the back in a contrivance 
similar to a knapsack. Spraying is in- 
tended not only to prevent diseases of 
fruits and vegetables and to protect the 
trees and plants in that respect, but it is 
used also as a safeguard against insects. 
A fungicide is a solution used for destroy- 
ing parasitic fungi, such as rot, mildew, 
blight, rust, etc. An insecticide is used 
for the destruction of insects. Of the well- 
known solutions that have been tested and 
found efficacious may be mentioned the 
Bordeaux mixture. Blue vitriol (sulphate 
of copper) is the principal substance used 
in its composition. Dissolve six pounds in 
four gallons of hot water and then dilute 
to 16 gallons. Slake four pounds of lime 
in six gallons of water in a separate ves- 
sel, and when cool strain it into the cop- 
per solution. Use wooden vessels and ap- 
ply the solution immediately after mixing. 
Another copper solution, known as “Barl 





may often be combine 
planting and of stocks in nursery row, is 


GROWER. 


Celeste,” is made by dissolving two pounds}: 


of copper sulphate in four gallons of water, 
adding three pints of ammonia and then 
diluting to 50 gallons, applying as soon as 
made. “Ammoniacal copper solution” is 
‘made by using carbonate of copper instead 
of the sulphate, and carbonate of ammon- 
ia. Dissolve three ounces of carbonate of 
copper in a gallon of water and a pound 
of carbonate of ammonia in the same quan- 
tity of water separately. Mix and dilute 
to 50 gallons, applying when mixed. The 
above are “fungicides.” For insects the 
kerosene emulsion is mostly used; Shave 
one pound of hard soap in half a gallon 
of boiling water, and when the soap is dis- 


solved remoye the boiling water from the]: 


fire and add half a gallon of kerosene, 
churning briskly with the force pump of 
the sprayer for 15 minutes until the mix- 
ture has the appearance of “thick ¢ream. 
Kerosene will not mix with water, but 
will form’an emulsion with the soap. Now 


add slowly, stirring well, or mixing with} 
the sprayer, from ten to fifteen gallons of |" 


water, according to the strength desired. 
It will keep any length of time and de- 
stroys insects on trees and plants,as well 
as fleas,. lice, etc, and does: not: injure 
plants like unadulterated: kerosene, being: 
also much cheaper. A gill of spirits of 


turpentine will improve the emulsion iff 
added at the time of adding the kerosene.:} 


An efficient sprayer should throw ‘a fine, 
mist-like spray, and the spray: should 
spread over a large surface, so as to enable 
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one to do the work quickly and thoroughly.!}. 


Crude petroleum has also been discovered: 
to be excellent if-used in January. 





Summer Treatment of Straw- 
berries. 


After the strawberry crop has been har- 
vested, if the bed is to be retained for 
another crop, the ground should be gone 
over with the mowing machine and every- 
thing cut off pretty close to- the ground. 


The cut off material should then be dried }: 


and burned. It may be raked between the 
rows for burning, or if abundant, it had 
better be raked off the ground, but the 
burning should not be dispensed with as 
it is the best known preventive for 
blight and leaf-rollers—two of the worst 
enemies of the strawberry grower. 

The rows should then be narrowed to 
about eight inches in width by cutting off 
a part of the plants from each side with 
a spade or breaking plow, after ‘which 
the remaining plants in the row should 
be thinned by cutting out about half of 
them with the hoe. The ground between 
the rows should then be. thoroughly culti- 
vated, after which the runners should be 
allowed to grow as in the first season. If 
the ground is dry at this period, it should 
be irrigated if possible—BE. 8S. Goff, in 
Bulletin of Experiment Station, Madison, 
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shown to selli—every lady. and: 
girl in the land needs sévebalz< 
SEND NO MONEY— 
WE TRUST YOU 
If you would like to have the'watch, & 
just send us your name and address, . 
saying that you will -sell: 
the pins or return them, — 
and we will forward themat 
1 once. Weare selling a mill- f 
j ion a month of these pins, 
and everybody is more 
than pleased with them. 
This watch is the best 


0a 
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BE SURE AND WRITE US TO-DAY. . 


’t waste your time trying to to sell teash. “ Owr goods haw. 

people want them. It costs you nothing.serhave Us prove this, . 
As to our reliability, we refer by permission to 

Mr.H..H. Hitchcock, Cashier Metropolitan 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Stem wind, stem set, beautifully engraved, with a genttifie. 
American movement, warranted for two years, 


AS A PRESENT TO YOU «.. 
for a few minutes’ work. All we ask is that you sell for us.0 youl 
* friends and neighbors 100 of. our. famous 4g. fis el 

gi14-kt. gold filled LADIES’ BEAUTY PINS#@ /... = 
SM at 5 cents each (regular price ro Vd 
cents). They have only:to be % 


wh 
teat: 
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ef premium ever offered, anc “$howing Back 

7 is easily earned on account of the small amount te-be sold—only. too 
piris at 5c. each. Send in your name to-day. I 
other premiums for smaller sales. You get our béau 
the goods. If you don’t sell them all, you get a premit 


‘pwale.—- We bade 
fe ‘pre . eee aa 
premum-for what you do sell. 


j LADIES’ PIN CO., 886 Schiller’ B’ta’g;; CHICAGO 
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National Bank, Chicago, . 
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KILLS INSECTS ON CURRANTS, ETC. 











SPRAY CALE 


JREPARED, BY W. J. GREEN, A. D. SELBY AND F. M. WEBSTER, OF OHIO AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
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strongly recommended to preserve healthy conditions. 


In use since 1880; -Is effective and safe to use. - 


SOLD BY SEEOSMEN EVERYWEERE: 


Send for Free Booklet on Bugs and Blight ta 


NDAR. 


B. HAMMOND, FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 


This Calendar is designed to cover the needs of Orchardists. It was first prepared-at the request of the Ohio State Horticultural Society. “Insecticides. and Fungicides 
d. Where Bordeaux mixture is used for fungous diseases this practice is recommended. Spraying young orchards with Bordeaux mixture from time ot 
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SPRAY. First Spraying. 


“Second Spraying. 


Third Spraying. 


Fourth Spraying. 
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Leaf hoppeP .ccccecee 


Peach eroceocvereeose Leaf curl eeersestooce 


| Pustolar spot ........ 
Bud moth ...cccovecce 
San Jose scale ....... 


Pear ‘eee rw veers ervece Canker worm . = sa 
Codlin moth 


San Jose scalé@ .....00 


Shot hole fungus...... 


Plum ‘evoecovocesere reese 


CurcullO ...ccccecvecee 
Barly blight .....se.. 


Late DIIght . wersecece. 


Blister beetle .....00. 
Colorado beetle ....... 


Potato COMM ecsvereves 


Flea beetle ...cescsess 
Leaf spot .....-- beews 


Fruit and leaf spot... 
Anthracnose .... 


Saw fly eeeeteereraeeeeee 


QUINCE  .. cee vecsccvecs 


Raspberry eeecevoreces 
and 
Blackberry. 





Arsenites in Bordeaux/With opening of buds.. 
Arsenites alone, 7 or 8) With first young 
: WOPMS vcccccscccvcie 


Arsenites in Bord, 1..|-After blossoms fall.... 
Whale oil soap solu- 
As soon as leaves drop 


on weeewoees ee eeree 
in: fall... ceases ce 
Kerosene emulsion..../ When trees are not in 
full leaf . chee 
Bordeaux I and II....| Before blossoming I.. 
Kerosene emulsion..../On first appearance of 


SOURIS iss. ci Eke ¢ 086 
When slugs appear... 
Before blossoming in I 
In fali.as with the 


APPle . .wecrccocves 
May eeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeee 


Arsenites in Bord. II. 
Arsenites in Bord, I 


and II 
Whale oil soap solu- 
thom ..ce-vcee 


eoneceee 


Kerosene emulsion 
boy oil soap solu- 


OD seaceeees As with the apple.... 


When worms first ap- 

pear 
Before 
As on currants ....... 
Just before buds open. 


White hellebore ..... 
Bordeaux I or 5.....- 


White hellebore ..... 
Bordeaux I.sescccssss 


leaves open I.. 


Just before blossom- 
buds open. 


Bordeaux I. .occecees- 
Bordeaux I. .ccccrcees 


Before young can fly. 


As buds are swelling, 
mea I or cop. sul. 
| ee PE ees sete 


Kerosene emulsion ... 
Bordeaux I and II or 
copper sulfate ...... 


Just after calyx drops. 
With opening of buds. 


As soon:as leaves drop 
in fall 


Bordeaux II ares é 
Arsenites in Bord. 1.. 
Whale oil soap solu- 


With opening of buds. 
As with the apple.... 
After blossoms fall.... 





Arsenites in Bord. I.. 
Arsenites in Bord. I.. 
Arsenites in Bord. I.. 


Whale oil soap solu- 
thon ..ccccccsescesse/ AS SOON:as leaves 


drop-in. fall... csv 





When leaves are half 


Faye 
ith starting of buds 
Whee plants are 6 in. 


Bordeaux I...cssseees 


Arsenites in Bord. I.. 
Bordeaux I......eeees 


. Seer aceerr dese 
wr asd early blight in 
a Seem HPeeet eee eteoeeee 
‘When beetles appear. 
hen beetles or 
youhg appear «..... 


When beetles appear.. 
As ‘buds are. swelling. 


Before blossoms open. 
Before leaves open 
u 


Bordeaux I....ceseee- 


Bordeaux I.......+.+. 
Arsenites alone or in 
Bord. 


Bordeaux I.. 
Bordeaux I.....sseee- 


Bordeaux I 
Bordeaux I and II.... 


Pyrethrum “or: helle- 


OFS cae cciccvcenvece 


Peooseve ereeece 








As for currant worm. 


--.|As with the po ge 


In 1 week if worms 
remain 
7.to 10 days later.... 


Just -before: fol.; starts 
in BYPPy ces cee cesceeee 


Tn 76H ce. o ae hs a 
After’ -bloss.- drop 11, 
On fruit c...ceeeeess 


Repeat...if .slugs re- 
main 

As ‘ blossoms 
in Td. ce eccevcece ows 


Early June if neces- 


In 8 or.4 days repeat. 
After blossoming I.... 


Just.~-before -blossom- 


eeeesteseeseseeece 


After fruit has set... 
Just before blossom- 


ing Peveticvewecseosee 





Two, weeks after first. 


eVecereecssseseceseeves 





Just before fol. starts 
in ‘spring 


7 to 10 days later..... 
Just before fol. starts 


in spring 


Three weeks later ... 
Just:after. calyx. drops| 


Two weééks later...... 


Repeat if necessary... 
As for first.... 


Repeat if necessary... 
When leaves are half 


. 


| og 
After. blossoms drop.. 


II on young canes 6 
inches: high : 


dry up : 
One week later In II.!. 


ond 


ond 
Repeat 





Two weeks 
On fruit ..ccscccsees 


Same as second....... 
These coincide witk; 


eeeeeresesesesoeevesesea's 


Seeeeseeeeseeseseseseesn 


Repeat as second .... 
Potass. sulfid 2 weeks 


Just after fruit has 
set 


Seeceseeves 


Two weeks later....«: 


Ce CSHSSSSSHHOHHHSSEHOCSIEESEEEHTES OES EEHEHETESES 


Pee SEP eee ee ae tM 


3 weeks later, If needed 
5 days late .ccvcccce Ooo oereecocccccooseces 


Two weeks later...... 


As for first and sec- 


Two weeks later 
Two weeks after sec- 


one 
week later eeaeeeevese 000 00 beens ener cvceeuue 


later II 


3a and 4th tor seabi. 


ate@ 


ate +29 Le re Pr 
eeeerenesee Fi weurwewes 


Two: weeks ister: IT 
or 3 ecertiodeeasmaetics 


Soeereanseasoeresersesee 


Ceoeerrersetoeserenseoes 





10 days later, Bor- 
GOAGE . ccmecccsoccecs 


10-14 days later eeeeee rrr tie 
Just after fruit has 


BCL wcrcccccccccccsre 


10 days later,. Bor- 
GEAUX vc csaesedceds cc 


Later not required. He ele eee e Ce oi eo Ce oe eee oe 24 


jeetorrecceccesserseses 
“* 


— 
‘ 


<a © rite 


Two weeks dater.sege. 


Two weeks lateriwesss: 
Two weeks later. :.... 





White skinned apples 
sare. injured by 
spraying after 3rd. 


@Mne,-and one-half to 

« two «lbs. @0ap dis- 

MBolved ih one gallon 
OWwaterst 1 Fs 

Don't use: emulsion in 
full leat, 


3 when. frult is: large. 

Difficult to reach 
aphis. - 

Air slaked Iime may 
be used. 

Avoid strong solutions 


Bord. -coats fruit if 
used for 3rd. 


Don’t spray afte? 
fruit is half grown. 
Covered’ -by-. spraying 
pagan anthracnose or 

rot. 





‘Follow... by. 2--0r 3 
sprayings ° with am. 
‘eop.”” carb. Don’t 
spray. after fruit is 
half grown. 


Second even probably 


not. 
Cover fruit well. 
Use . only one-half 


usual amount of 
}: ‘poisons “T= 


One and) one-half to 
Pte lhs.:soap — dis- 
solvedin 1 gal. water. 
Jar and gather stung 


} Salgnis ip addition. 


& 





Second should © come 
‘after blossoms drop. 


Keep spray . from 
-Jeavées on bearing 
canes. 








FUNGICIDES. 
i. 
Bordeaux Mixture I. 


sulfate (blue vitriol) 4 pounds. 
Cope Sime (not air slaked) 4 pounds. 
ater, to make 50 gallons. 


issolve the copper sulfate in about two 
PE poe of hot water, contained in a wooden 
vessel, by. stirring, or even better, by sus- 
pending. the sulfate contained in a_cheese- 
cloth sack, in a large bucketful of cold water. 
With the cold water and cheese cloth bag, 
a longer time is required. Pour the sulfate 
solution into the barrel or tank used for 
spraying, and fill one-third to one-half full 
of water. Slake the lime by addition of a 
small quantity of water, and when slaked 
cover freely with water and stir. Pour the 
‘milk of lime thus made into the copper sul- 
fate, straining it through a brass wire 
strainer of about 30 meshes to the inch. 
Pour more water over the remaining lime, 
stir and pour into the other; repeat this oper- 
ation until all the lime but stone lumps or 
sand is taken up in the milk of lime. Now 
add water to make 50 gallons in the tank. 
After thorough agitation the mixture is read 
to apply. The mixture must be made fres 
before using, and any left over for a time, 
should be thrown out or fresh lime added. 


» 3 
Bordeaux Mixture II.° 
Copper sulfate, 2 pounds. 
Quicklime, 2 pounds. 
Water to make 50 gallons. 


For use on such trees as have foliage in- 
jured by Bordeaux I. a3 
STOCK SOLUTION. 

A solution of copper sulfate’ containing say 








one pound. of ‘to the gallon of water 


: a 


_| the 


may be made up and permitted_to stand in- 
definitely in a covered barrel if no lime 1s 
added. 

solution and two or four gallons of this st 
solution according to the strength 
are taken for each 50 gallons of mixture to 
be made. For. extensive spraying, a -lon 
trough or box of uniform: width may: be us 
tn which to slake and keep the lime. The 
quick lime is weighed out according to the 
amount needed immediately, placed {n the- 
trough and slaked with a small quantity of 
water. The whole is evenly spread and coy- 
ered as a putty, with water to exclude the 
air. This putty may be removed in calcu- 
lated portions, placed in a. tub and treated. 
like the freshly slaked lime... By means: o 
stock solution of copper surfate and the lime 
in putty state, much valuable time is saved 
in filling the barrels or tanks used in spray- 
ng. 


a. 


Ammoniacal Solution of Copper Carbonate, 
~ 


6 ounces. 


Copper carbonate 
44 3 pints, 


Ammonia, about 
Water, 50 gallons, 


Dissolve the copper cqrbonste.tn. the, .am- 
Mmonia and ud@-the water. © 0"). 
Sante Wildl’ thocbnnee aamenate: 
required to dissolve BN arb . 
Amfionia is variable in strength, and the 
red must be: tested in: practice. 
make copper ca iDisgoh 10 
ounds copper sulfate (blue vitrfol)-in’i0 gal- 
ons of water, also’ 12 pownds cafbouate of 
soda in same quantity water.. When cool, 
mix the two solutions slowly, stirring well. 
Allow .the mixture to stand éshours and 
settle, after which lfquti Add 
quantity” of “water. ‘ore, stir. 
0. stand same: 


Such a solution is known as a po “ 
desired, 


deanux 
Caution: 


stoppered bottle. 


4. 


Copper Sulfate Solution. 

Copper sulfate, 4 

Water,- to make 

pawere the ‘sulfate as directed for Bor- 

) This solution will injure foliage. 
It can be used only before the buds open. 

i 5. 


Potassium Sulfid Solution, 
Potassium sulfid (liver of sulfur) 1\ ounce. 
ater,.3 to 4 gallons. 


This. solution- will not remain unchanged. 
The potassium sulfid must be kept in a well 


» 





~ > 


add two gallons of ke 
ture vidlent 
pump baek 
requires Nerney from 
The emulsion is. then 


ehinch 


bug, use 
arts water, 


theref 
thorou; 
ab 





the Operation again, — er 
and. dry the blue powder 
rbonate. (2 ae Ba 


ty <¥ 
3 


gh. 
ate . frarsenical 


poison, 


7 ante Ay 
sk | ee cat 


QU? Sarge ep 


. 
+ he Nee kon tee * 
vad AS ibn BF 


with water and applied. 
scale insects and hard bodied insects like the 
1)part emulsion to 8 or 10 

plant 
to 20 


> 


ae ~ INSECTICIDES. 
: Kérosene Emulsion. 
Dissolve one-half pound hard soap in one 
gallon of water (preferably soft water) and 
while still boiling hot, remove from fire and 
Stir the mix- 
‘by driving it through a force 
te the vessel, until 
a creamy .omass that will not separate. 
en minutes. 
to be diluted 
or the common 


rosene. 


five to 
read 


but ise 
those * 
cannot 


sed et a& great 
u agains 
% ecially 


with ee 
be killed wi 


ounds. 
gallons. 


For soft bodied insects ( 
j “yen Sg part emulsion to 15 
swater,.. .. ; : 
“Kerosene emulsion kills by contact and|- 
fore the’ ‘application 


be 


t becomes 
This 


Paris 


the Paris green may 


must be added t 
foliage. S the 


If desirable. London 


at reason: it must 


as to prevent burnin 
the advantage of to 
Paris gree.’ 


lows bat may be us 


of one ouncé’to two 


Use fro 
one ga 





er, or else ‘an abundance of lime provi 


7. 


‘Green, © 


In combination. with . Bordeaux ‘mixture 
Paris green may be used at the rate of 1 
pound to 175 to 200 gallons. 

When Bordedux~ mixture» is «unnecessary, 


be -used at the’ same 


rate, but 2 or 3 pounds of freshly slaked lime 


revent burning of the 


Keep the mixture “well stirred so 
that the poison will be distributed evenly. 
In cases -where successive sprayings ure 
necessary, it is important to cénsider™ the 
accumulation of poison agd use a slightly 
weaker mixture *unieg$s sufficient rein. bas 
fallen to wash off: the poison thoroughly. 


meee ; 
London Purple, 


purple ‘may be substt- 


tuted for Paris green, but it has the disad- 
vantage of being somewhat variable in com- 

osition and contains. more soluble acid. For 
be ‘used somewhat »weak- 


ded, so 
‘of the foliage. It has 
Settling as readily as 


4 + ta" uadeliye 
Pyrethrum ‘is sper es P 
gallons: of 


Vet ind f 


oly 


Pe Abe Rr. lean acca 
Tas Sete gt sresos 


a ar Ee eS Be ns Bet eae 
- — omer Seine ae aay 
ee ee a SS 


NE om ei eis 
pi Deal od ann cline Atoae nb aphaatind as nce 


oo totahre = 


OREO ye ger 
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RG Lid Ca ater a 


More Mone y can be Made Working for Us 
than at an y other Legitimate Business 
in Amer. \ca to-day and we furnish 


HORSELE. REE! 
We want immed {ately ble, live, wide-awake re 
resentatives in eac h county of every State in the Union 
show our line of sta ple household goods and help advertise 
them; we offer un paralleled inducements in the way of 
com for se. tvices.. Our goods are not to be Brea 
from house to house but acders are taken -by showing ovr 
yin Bee gaps Se 
: n uu shot a make a 
feust $90.00 PER It WEE: Sith litle eftert os 
our goods sell themsel ves. If you prefer to wor! 
you'can doso and we pey poopading 3 your ability; 
we will guarantee to e ital lish you in a life business if you 
will engage with usat«mo s. In addition to large commis- 


sions — more than paid other concerns — 
furnish our haan Tom 8 By at ith » Horsel 


the 1 
Facing Noto Gar at 
ha ial on the world’s market, 


‘his 8 
weighs ab 1bs,,simploin construction, 
and almostnoi: eless, operated by steam under per- 
can berun i Foncemt a mile and by anybody 
with ease, rate of speed limited only by character of the 
road. The horseless ca: riage is d ed to revolutionize 
methods of travel and it: hould be an added pleasure to be 
the first owner of one of these wonder vehicles in your lo- 
ty. Let us hear fror 1 you at once before all valuable 
istaken,stating w ‘there you desire to work; we want 
no boys or girls or represe: \tatives in large cities. dress: 
STANDARD DISi'RIBUTING COMP’Y, 


69 Pearl Stre et, Rotten, Mass. 


N PAPERS. 


&t., Bos- 











Up To Date: Spraying. 
SVritten for Gree) i's Fruit Grower 
by onr Regular Contril wtor, Prof. H. E. Van 

Demat. Late United States Pomologist. 

It-has now been abut fifteen years since 
spraying trees and vines-for the purpose 
of preventing the ravages of insects and 
fungus diseases -was'generally introduced 
in America. 

The potato beetle was the cause of the 
general introduction. of spraying for in- 
sects. A little had been done before with 
hellebore in killing. currant worms, but 
when the potato bicetle had traveled from 
its native home in.Colorado, tvhere it fed 
on wild plants, to the fresh potato fields 
of the Eastein,States, eatimg everything 
before it, it became -a serious matter as to 
what couwld be done. to destroy it. Paris 
green was the fimst effective remedy found 
which was not long before 1870, and no 
ene seems to kn. pw who first used it for 
this purpose. In 1872,.La Bavon of Illinois 
suggested it for the spring canker-worm 
on apple trees. hi 1878 it was ‘suggested 
by J. S. Woodwai:d, of New York, as a 
means of fighting this pest in Niagara 
County, and the discovery was made that 
it had also killed a Jarge part of the codlin- 
moth in the fruit. This was a new reve- 
lation. 

The use of salphate of copper as a 
fungicide was. first begun near Bordeaux, 
France, not long previous to 1885, by the 
merest accident. <A vitteyardist was an- 
noyed by persons taking- grapes beside a 
highway and it occurred to him that a 
mixture: of lime and blue vitriol would 
have a poisonous or disagreeable look if 
applied to the fruit; so he made some and 
sprinkled the fruit and accidentally the 
foliage, as well. It was noticed that there 
was little disease on the vines’ sa treated. 
This led to further trial, with satisfactory 
results, and finally to the general adoption 
of the method and to various improve- 
ments and additions to it. ; 

Kerosene was used as early asi 1865 to 
destroy scale insects on orange trees and 
ether species that were grown in conserva- 
tories. It was first applied by dipping a 
feather in the oil and then wiping it over 
the infested parts. It was found to be a 
deadly poison to plant life as well as to 
insects, except by the most judicious use. 
Emulsions of it were next prepared) soap 
aud milk were next used and with very sat- 
tisfactory results, where insects were: to be 
killed. which live by sucking their. food 
through a beak instead of eating’ with 
jaws. 

Thus it was that the use of arsenites of 
various kinds, copper sulphate and kero- 
sene came into use as essentials in the 
practice of modern horticulture. 

The use of these weapons of the fruit 
grower and farmer against their insect and 
fungus enemies has grown to wonderful 
proportions. The inventors and manu- 
facturers of machinery for applying the 
various mixtures have kept fully up with 
the discoveries of the scientists and the 
reasonable demands of the people. We 
now have within our reach the means of 
successfully eombatting almost-.every in- 
sect and fungus disease that preys upon 
our crops. If we do-not use them we are 
wilfully negligent, and usually have to pay 
the penalty. And, if we do not understand 
and practice the cheapest and best methods 
of spraying it is our own fault also. 


PARIS GREEN IS OUT OF DATE. 


The first poison containing -arsenic that 
was.used. for. killing insects. was Paris 
green. It was Originally made-an@ sold for 
the plifpose of making a green paint. The 
crystals "do" not dissolve “in* water but are 
held..in- suspension or mixed with it, and 
being heavier than water they soon settle 
to the: bottom. ‘This necessitates constant 
stirring; or the -poison-will-soon be about 
all‘ at the bottom of the’ liquid’ and one 
part too strong-and will injure the foliage, 
while the other is too weak and will do 
little or no good. The greener looking the 
dry--Paris green is the larger are the 
crystals and the less its value as an insect- 
i¢ide; because it requires just that much 
miore.to properly. poison the water. This 
ded.to the use of London purple, another 
and cheaper compound containing arsenic, 
but it proved more injurious to foliage 
than Paris green. Green arsenoid is a less 
lustrous green preparation of arsenic, is a 
finer powder. and. will stay in suspension 
longer than Paris green. It is therefore a 
cheaper insecticide. -Paragrene is another 
compound. of about the same character 
and, although, not equal to green arsenoid, 
it. is a good insecticide. Another of the 
cheaper, poisonous preparations is made 
from white arsenic, by boiling it for about 
an hour. in lime water. It is effective, cheap 
and safe, but it has the disadvantage of 
settling rather quickly. 


WHITH ARSENIC AND SAL SODA. 


The best of all arsenical poisons, and one 
that.should supersede all others for insects 
that.may be killed by eating was discov- 
ered by Professor Kedzie of Michigan. It 
is. made by dissdlying together white ar- 
fenic and sal soda. It is the. up-to-date 
mixture for this class of insects. There 
is nothing difficult about making or using 
it..-It is cheaper than any other kind and 
is. more effective. The materials can be 
bought at any village drug store. Nor is 
ft patented. This is the way to make it. 
Peracura one pound of powdered white 

- grsenic and four poutids of common lump 
sal soda.’ ‘The powdered sal soda contains 

’ mioré water than that which is‘in large, 
- Jump crystals. Put them both in any old 
pot, add pne gallon of hot water and boil 
for ten or fifteen minutes. ‘This completely 
dissolves the two, and forms a clear liquid 
which has no sediment-in the bottom. Put 
iS in a jug, Tabel“it POISON in the 


ese eet 
: ‘ 


Bo lee aS ie a 
a 


where there is no danger of any one get- | 
ting at it by mistake. oe eae sponse Be 
The cost of this mixture ig about twenty 

eents. The arsenic should not cost over 
15 cents, and it may be had*in large quan- | 
tities for less than 10 cents per pound. ‘The | 
sal soda ‘is usually worth about one 
cent per pound, but we will make -a 
liberal allowance and estimate the cest of 
both ingredients at 25 cents. This is equal 
in killing power to two pounds of the best 
Paris green and costs less than half as 
much. Some who have tested them in com- 
parison say that the white arsenic and sal 
soda mixture is worth four times as much; 
dollar for dollar. It is certain that the one 
gallon will poison ten forty-gallon barrels 
of water sufficiently to kill all insects that 
may be induced to eat it. Nor will it in- 
jure the foliage if lime is used at the 
rate of one pound per barrel of water. 
The lime will cost about half a cent more. 
which brings the entire cost, exclusive of 
a little labor, to about three cents per 
barrel. Certainly, this is cheap enough. 


When the time has come to spray take 
from the jug a little less than a pint of 
the arsenical mixture for each forty-gallon 
barrel of water or one pint for a fifty-gallon 
barrel. When it is well stirred it is ready 
for the lime water. This may be made in 
advance also, letting the lime thoroughly 
slake and then put on enough water to 
make milk of lime .of it, or thoroughly 
saturated lime water. The coarse parti- 
cles will all settle at the bottom, so there 
will be nothing to obstruct the flow of the 
mixture in spraying. Dip off one-tenth of 
the lime water for each barrel of poisoned 
water and when the two are ‘mixed all is 
ready for applying. The lime counteracts 
the caustic properties of the arsenic and 
the white sediment on the foliage shows 
where the spraying has or has not been 
well done. 


MODERN BORDEAUX MIXTURB. 


We are constantly learning something 
new about our work, and one of the useful 
things is how to make a Bordeaux mix- 
ture that will not settle quickly or clog in 
the spraying machines. There is much 
trouble in these respects by the old meth- 
ods of mixing the chemicals in concentrated 
solutions instead of in diluted forms. 


Whether there is much or little spraying 
to be done, it is best to prepare, in advance, 
stock solutions of lime and sulphate of cop- 
per, these being the two ingredients used in 
very dilute form in water to make Bor- 
deaux mixture. 


If much is to be used, sink a barrel 
nearly to its top in the ground. In. this 
put a bushel of fresh lime and cover. it 
with water. As it slakes add more water 
and stir to the bottom, until there is a 
mass of paste. Keep this covered with 
water and it will keep indefinitely and 
always be ready for use. 

In another barrel with wooden or copper 
hoops (never of iron, which will corrode), 
put as many gallons of water as may be 
desired and for each gallon put in two 
pounds of sulphate of copper. ‘Tie this-in 
a.coarse sack and hang it just under the 
surface of the water, so the. water will all 
be saturated with the chemical. In a small 
bottle put about five cents worth of ferro- 
cyanide of potash, and then fill it with’ 
water. All is now ready for making. the 
Bordeaux mixture, but do not do it until 
the hour the spraying is to be done. The 
separate solutions may safely stand indefi- 
nitely but when mixed they soon deterior- 
ate by a chemical union that causes a pre- 
cipitate. 

Another very important point in making 
Bordeaux mixture is that the two mate- 
rials should be diluted as much as possible 
before putting them together. When they: 
are mixed in concentrated forms and then 
diluted they settle rapidly, but when di- 
luted before mixing there will be very lit-: 
tle settling for several hours, . No. agita- 
tion of the liquid will be required other 
than the motion of the tank or barrel in 
going from tree to tree while spraying. 

All being ready to do the work, put 40 
gallons of water in a 50-gallon barrel, or, 
in about that proportion for a smaller or 
larger tank that may be used. Dip from 
the vessel containing the saturated copper 
solution two gallons, which will contain 
four pounds of sulphate of copper, and 
pour it into the 40 gallons of water. Then 
pour several gallons of water in the vessel 
containing the lime and stir it until milk 
white. Dip out two gallons of this liquid 
and pour it into the new mixture, stirring 
it rapidly, until it is all alike. Then drop 
a little of the ferrocyanide solution from 
the bottle into the mixture and if any 
brown color appears add a little more lime 
and test again, and so on until there is no 
such color. Too much lime will do no-harm, 
but ‘too little will permit the copper sul- 
phate to injure the leaves. The barrel or 
tank may then be filled to the top with 
water and the spraying be done. 


HOW AND WHEN TO SPRAY. 


The first spraying should usually be done 
to kill the germs of fungus diseases. on the 
leafless trees, in which case the Bordeaux 
mixture is about as good as anything. The 
next spraying should be with both the 
fungicide and_ insecticide. mixed. and 
sprayed together just as the buds are be- 
ginning to open. The third spraying for 
orchard trees should be given just after the 
apple, pear, cherry, plum, peach and 
quince are well done blooming. : This: one 
should also have both of the mixtures ap- 
plied at once, for they work together with- 
out difficulty or harm. A large part of:the 
codlin moth will be killed at this time, and 
the germs of several of the fungus diseases 
likewise. If the spraying is done thorough- 
ly there will be little need for more than 
these three applications on orchard trees. 
There is little that can be done in check- 
ing. fungus diseases after they begin to 
show their effects. It is then too late. The 
rusts, rots, mildews, scabs, etc., have taken 
deep root in the tissues and their deadly 
work is mainly done. 





DISCOVERED BY A WOMAN, 


I have discovered a itive cure for all female 
diseases and the piles. It never fails to cure the piles 
from any cause or in either sex, or any of the diseases 
peculiar to women, such as leucorrheea, displace- 
ments, ulceration, granulation, etc. I will gladly mail 
a free box of the remedy to every sufferer. Address 
MRS. C. B. MILLER, Box 150, Kokomo, Ind. 





Like a Weaver’s Shuttle 


They come and go, and go, and come again. 
There are hundreds of them! A birds-eye view 
of that section of country between Cincin- 
nati, Toledo, and Detroit, through which by 
the numerous passenger trains ofthe C. 

& D. Railway, would equal in interest the 
most wonderful Kaleidoscope, or Biograph 
picture. When our Grandfathers wearily 
walked the tow-path, and toted their own 
earpet-sacks , ; 








Cucumbers. 
‘and Melons 

and all vegetables are exceeding'y 

. profitable if grown for the early market. 


Large yields and early maturity are cer 
tatn to follow the judicious use of =~ 


Nitrate of Soda. 


“St 
For particulars and proofs writeforfree | iu 


book to John A. Myers, 12-GJolin 
St., New York. Nitrate for sale by fer- : 
tilizer dealers everywhere. 9) ws 
Write at once for List of Dealere, 


evils. 


ported from other sections. 
been starved because no apples were 


monly placed in cellars, and-in early spring 


* ‘Thoughts of Spring. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by #. P 
om Faa.pehre Dickerman. , 
How gayly smiles the joyous spring! 

In moonlight. mild, in sunny 


ours, 
The gallant {is whispering 
Bark nousweee, to his darling flowers. 


When Zephyr delights the land,’ 

To fairest Flora fondly breathes 
Entrancing: lyrics, kisses bland, : 

Or blooming May with garlands wreathes. 


Then vales their yernal raiment don, 
And elegant the lawns spbest, 

The shining hills are clothed upon 
With glory of the op'ning year. 


Clear purl the rills! The streams are glad 
Since changing April’s shine and showers, 
The dusky earth with verdure clad, 
On velvet sward embroidered flowers. 


As runs the wondrous weft in loom 
To weave earth’s fairest garniture, 
From fruit trees, ‘beautiful with‘ bloom, 
The merry gales waft fragrance pure. 





Notes from the Nursery. 


™ 


April 10, 1900. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: . , 


Our. friends in distant States are prepar- 
ing their fields for planting and are about 
ready for the stock already ordered. We 
have 85 men working for their interests 
here now. But the drawbacks are con- 
siderable this season so far. Snow and 
frost seem to_rule. Still we are shipping 
several hundred packages daily for we 
have no time to sit down and wait for 
genial weather. 


Our peach orchard has been sprayed with 
Bordeaux and bears’ a whitewashing ap- 
pearance. We are in hopes that the leaf 
curl. will object to this kind of treatment. 


“The Apple and How to Grow It,” by 
G. -B. Brackett, pomologist, issued by the 
United States Department at Washington, 
is received and should be in the hands of 
every apple grower in the country. It gives 
a list of varieties best suited to the differ- 
ent States and is the most comprehensive 
and instructive little work that has ever 
come into our hands. Any one wanting it 
should apply to the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington and ask for the Farm- 
er Bulletin No. 118. 


Hvery tree is pruned and every bush 
trimmed ready for its summer work of 
growing or fruiting. Peach trees are show- 
ing an abundance of good blossom buds, 
and generally speaking, we look for a good 
fruit year, as other fruit trees are show- 
ing well. 

March 26, 1900. 

To-day we are running two four-horse 
teams and hauling to the railroad many 
boxes and bales of freight and express, 
addressed to those who needed their stock 
early... There are bare spots in some places 
and old banks of snow in others from two 
to. five feet deep. 

: April 4, 1900. 

To-day. two teamsters have returned with 
their teams, reporting their loads fast in 
the mud holes or snowbanks., This.is “dis- 
couraging,’’-4s grandmother says, but nur- 
serymen expect little things like this to 
contend with and the only thing to do is 
to put. the shoulder to the wheel and get 
out of it smilingly —E. H. B. 





Spray Pointers. 


A Montreal correspondent of the Farm- 
er’s Advocate writes as follows: 

With reference to spraying fruit trees 
I would say: 

1. I have sprayed six 
and plums. 

2. I use fiye pounds sulphate copper to 
forty gallons. water, five pounds lime milk, 
five ounces) Paris green. . Spray three 
times each season, viz., first, before 
blossoms burst; second, after blossoms 
fall; third, ten days later. 

8. The chief points to observe in pre- 
paration of solution are: Carefulness in 
mixing and applying in calm weather, 
with first-class appliances. 

4. The results are: (a) All trees sprayed 
have a healthier appearance in trunk, 
limb and foliage. (b) Fruit is much more 
free from spot and fungous ne gern 
7d per cent.—than in trees not sprayed. 
(c) The destruction of foliage by insects 
much less; in fact, I was able to destroy 
millions of caterpillars last season with the 
Bordeaux mixture, using a much greater 
proportion of Paris green, however, and 
lime. 

5. The approved appearance of the 
sprayed fruit, or rather fruit from sprayed 
trees, commanded much greater prices In 
the English market. A more profitable 
sale in consequence of spraying, equal to 
at least 50 per cent. 

6. Trees in orchards which were 
purposely left unsprayed bore unprofitable 
fruit, because smaller, and largely affected 
by spot, etc. 

7. All my results from spraying have 
been most satisfactory. It pays to spray 
and to spray well and carefully. 


seasons—apples 





Spraying for Insects and Blight. 


The great increase of insects that destroy 
fruit, and of the not less injurious fungoid 
diseases. that reach the same end by de- 
stroying ‘foliage, compel the fruit grower 
who would, make any. success to resort to 
spraying as the best preventive of both 
| With no spraying there. is certain 
to be no fruit except in seasons when the 
weather is so favorable that all the trees 
bear and the market-is glutted with low- 
priced fruit. This may, sometimes happen 
where the injury is due to insect enemies 
that destroy the fruit. After a yea® when 
the fruit trees were barren these insects 
disappear from lack of any fruit on which 
to breed, and one, two or. three years may 
elapse with comparative exemption from 
their ravages until like insects are im- 
Apples which 
contain the codling moth worm are often 
brought into localities where this pest has 


grown there the previous year in which to 
feed and breed. These apples are com- 


as the worms emerge from the apple de- 
veloped into codling moths they are often 








Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance or Vertigo 
children, relatives, friends or neighbors that. do 
80,.0r know people that are afflic 
treatment will immediately 
ee an CURE them, a 
to 


A 
fessionally confidential. 


|W. H. MAY, M. D., | 





Please Mention Green’s Fruit Géower. — 


NEW CURE 


irs 


Tf you suffer trom Epilepsy or Fits, Falling 
have 


ted, my Ww 
lieve and 


all you ae asked 

Nas v7 — my Pe cinin boas NT and 
will bé sent in plain package ‘*so- 

ively tree, and express prepaid. Has (UR ‘D 
ou >My ad - Book; “By. psy 
ed,” FREE by mail. Please give name, 

and full address. All correspondence pro- 


‘| smallest dose of poison to destroy the 


| people.—Clarkson Heritage. 


seen at cellar windows trying to escape to 
the outer air, where they can find blossoms 
and fruit in which to deposit their eggs. 


If before cellar windows are opened in 
early spring all the moths were killed we 
should have far less trouble than now from 
the codling moth. If only a few escape 
from céllar windows they wait until the 
trees have blossomed, and then lay their 
eggs, which in due time develop into moths, 
and the pest soon becomes as plentiful as 
‘ever. We believe that few which winter 
out of doors live until spring. They are 
destroyed by the birds-which winter here, 
and which perform a most important serv- 
ice in killing off injurious insects at a time 
when it is impossible for them to escape. 


Yet wherever the codling moth has be- 
‘come plentiful spraying to destroy it be- 
comes a necessity. This need not be done 
until the apple blossoms are falling, and 
should be a dose of Paris green, which 
to prevent injuring of the tender leaves 
should be used with the Bordeaux mix- 
ture. If the leaves are very tender add 
more lime to the mixture, and reduce the 
amount of poison. It only needs the very 


codling moth. It is probable that the moth 
finds it necessary to bite into the apple 
before depositing its egg, and in this way 
it secures the poison that ends its exist- 
ence, 


But with nearly all fruits the dangers 
from fungous diseases, such as blight, scab 
and rot of its various kinds, are far great- 
er than from insects. Spraying with fungi- 
cides to destroy these is the most impor- 
tant work for the fruit grower, and it is 
also the work that must be done earliest, 
even before the buds have expanded into 
leaves. The sulphate of copper at the rate 
of one pound dissolved in twenty-five gal- 
lons of water is the right proportion for 
this early spraying. It destroys the spores 
that have wintered on the branches of the 
trees before they are propagated by the 
warmth of spring into activity, and spread 
by passing winds to all parts of the tree, 
ready to fasten on the first tender leaves 
that put forth, Many people put off 
spraying until the trees show the effects 
of blight. By that time a good deal of 
the injury that the fungus can do is al- 
ready done, for the destruction of even a 
part of a leaf when it has been once made 
in early spring cannot be restored, and 
the leaf made to grow perfect all the sea- 
son thereafter. ; 


We are learning that to maintain healthy 
foliage on fruit trees is the surest way to 
secure abundant and perfect fruit. The 
first spraying with a strong solution of sul- 
phate of copper is worth more to secure 
this than a dozen applications later in the 
season, though these should be made at 
brief intervals all through the season. It 
is better not to wait until blight shows it- 
self, though most fruit growers do this. 
Destroy the spores as rapidly as they form 
and before they have affected the leaves. 
In this way the spores that affect the 
fruit with rot will also be lessened. After 
the first application in spring lime must 
be used so as to keep the leaves from be- 
ing burned by the copper sulphate mix- 
ture. It is best not to use it after the 
fruit begins to ripen, for it will injure its 
appearance and selling value, though the 
notion that the small amount of Bordeaux 
mixture that adheres to fruit makes it dan- 
gerous for people to eat it has been shown 
to be a great mistake. Few or no people 
eat the skins of fruit, especially if there 
be some coloring matter on the outside. It 
will always be wiped off before being put 
to the. mouth. 


While the use of insecticides and of fun- 
gicides involves’ much extra labor, it is 
much more than repaid by the increased 
Perop and by saving the necessity of assort- 
ing the fruit before marketing it. The use 
of fungicides has made the growing of 
fruit a safe business, free from all risks 
except those of untimely frost, and in 
many places. fruit growers have learned 
ways to guard against even this danger. 
We are fast coming to the time if it is 
not already here when the growing of first- 
class fruit will become as sure a business 
and attended by even fewer risks than all 
other branches of farming. ‘That will 
mean a greatly increased production of 
fruit, of such good quality that it will no 
longer be held for the few who ean afford 
to-pay higher prices, but it will be largely 
used as food by all with a corresponding 
advantage to the health of the people, few 
of whom use fruit as food to the extent 
that they should.—American Cultivator. 





\ 


New Booklets. 


The Chicago. Milwaukee & St. P il- 
way is issuing a series of booklets regio 
points of interest along its lines, and if you 
are interested in the western country, or con- 
templating a trip, write George H. Heafford 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. for 
the special publication desired, enclosing four 
cents in stamps for postage for each one. 

No. The Pioneer Limited. 

The Land of. Bread and Butter. 
The Fox Lake Country. 

Fishing in the Great North Woods. 
The Lake Superior Country, 

+ gabe omy val Diggings. 

. 8. Summer Days in the Lak 

. 9. Summer Momes, 1900. es 

. 11. The Game of Skat. 

- 12. Milwaukee—The Convention City. 

. 13. A Farm in the Timber Country. 
No. 14. Stock Raising in the Sunshine 


. Hunting and Fishing. 


Zz 
2. 
. 3. 
. 4, 
5. 
6. 





Buggies on Approval. 


No more liberal offer could possibly be 
made by any manufacturer than appears in 
the advertising of the Edward - Walker 
Carriage Co.,"Goshen, Ind., elsewhere in this 
issue. A large book describing their goods 
and methods of pleasing customers will be 
sent free by the advertiser on request, if you 
ee seeing their offer in Green’s Fruit 

rower. 





A Bicycle Free. 


The, Mead Cycle Co., of Chicago, is offering 
an up-to-date 1900 model bicycle to any per- 
son who will act as their agent. The em for. 
ment is easy and consists of distributing 1,000 
catalogues in your own town. This seems an 
easy way of getting a good wheel and if you 
want one and can give good references, write 
the Mead Cycle Co., Department 286, P., 
Chicago, Ill. 





CIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL REASONS 

why the harrow, although it follows the 
plow, is a much more important implement. 
Thus the selection and use of the harrow 
is' of greater moment: than the choice and 
use of the plow. By Henry Stewart,’’ is the 
subject of a very highly instructive and inter- 
esting article contained in the pamphlet and 
catalogue sent out by Duane H. Nash, of 
Millington, New Jersey. Mr. Stewart treats 
this subject in a masterly way and yet his 
writings are so plain and clear that ever 
one of our readers can readily understand all 
of the points brought out in the article. 
The pamphlet will be sent FREE to all 
writing to Mr. Nash for it. Write while you 
have the opportunity, and read the article 
before spring’s work commences. 





Gives Satisfaction. 


Milton, Wis., Nov. 29, 1898. 
In this letter I send you an order for $3'00 
to pay for two bottles of GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM, one bottle to be sent to 
Albert. Koos, Harvard, Ill, the ‘other to 
Clarkson Heritage, Milton, Wis. I have used 
this remedy for several years and like it. I 
am sending for these two bottles for other 





Peach Borers. 


These are'the worst enemy of the young 
peach trees, and they must be kept out 
at whatever cost. A good wash may be 
made by dissolving in five gallons of hot 
water one pint of Carbolic Acid, one pint 
of Soft Soap or its equivalent in Alkali, 
one pint of Salt, and half a pint of Sul- 
phur. Before the middle of May pour 
around the trunk of each tree, beginning 
about a foot above the ground, one pint 
of the mixture when warm. I have used 
ithis wash for three years with good re- 
sults, and find that it also improves the 
appearance of the tree. Before I began 
with this remedy it was necessary to dig 
around and examine each tree at least 
once a year. And we will have to return 
to this method if other remedies fail, for 
the borers must be kept out the first five 
or six years or they will ruin the trees. 
After that they will not do much harm.— 
New Jersey Horticultural Report. 





York Imperial Apple. 


The York Imperial is being so extensive- 
ly grown in New Jersey that it was 
judged expedient by the Executive Com- 
mittee to insert a plate showing three dis- 
tinct forms often occurring on the same 
tree, kindly loaned to us by the Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural Experiment Station and 
to give a description of the apple as it ap- 
pears in bulletin No. 43 of same station as 
follows: “York Imperial:—Sometimes 
listed in catalogues as Johnson’s Fine 
Winter, and in its. native county some- 
times referred to as the Shep apple, Shep 
being a word of the Pennsylvania German 
having reference ‘to the oblique shape of 
the fruit. The tree is a vigorous grower 
with slender, drooping branches after the 
manner of Ben Davis. It comes into bear- 
ing at four years after planting, bears 
regularly and heavily. The foliage is re- 
markably frée from scab. The fruit is of me- 
dium size, oblong, angular, oblique, smooth, 
skin yellow and almost wholly covered with 
two shades of red, the darker one disposed 
in indistinct stripes; basin deep; cavity 
deep and narrow, stem short; flesh yellow, 
juicy, firm, sub-acid, good; season late 
winter, a good shipper, bringing high 
prices.” Mr. DeCou: I think it is a mistake 
to speak of the Yorktown Imperial as a 
second variety. It sells second alone to 
Newtown Pippin in the English market.— 
New Jersey Horticultural Report. 





Apple Culture Profitable. 


In a general way I have faith in the 
profitableness of apple growing if rightly 
managed. It is a good time to plant apple 
trees, at least for the right man in the 
right place. The majority of orchards 
set thirty or forty years ago will have to 
go. The trees were set by far too close, 
and they will soon be useless, worthless, 
unless from two to three trees out of’ every 
four are cut down to make room for the 
remaining ones. Even that remedy will 
not help much in all cases. Severe prun- 
ing and thorough spraying will have to 
be practiced in these orchards if satisfac- 
tory results can be hoped for. Start young 
orchards, by all means, and be sure to set 
a block for the very purpose of grafting 
over, when five or more years old, to some 
of the new sorts that in the meantime 
will prove of especial merit. Don’t imag- 
ine, however, that you can plant apple 
trees or any other fruit tree and have 
them give satisfactory crops if they are 
left to grow in sod, or if you sow wheaz, 
rye or oats on the same ground. For a 
few years you may plant hoed_ crops 
among the trees. I would prefer small 
fruits, especially strawberries; but ma- 
nure and good tillage should never be with- 
held. When the trees begin to bear, let 
them have the exclusive use of the well- 
tilled soil, and you will have your reward 
in due time.—T. Greiner in Farm and Fire- 
side. 





Cultivation or no Cultivation for 
Orchards. 


Professor Bailey writing in regard to the 
fruitfulness and success of this fruit in sod 
or under cultivation, says ’tis difficult to 
decide definitely as far as he has noticed, 
but his own opinion is to cultivate from 
the beginning for best results. He further 
says: “My own opinion is from an exam- 
ination of hundreds of instances of orch- 
ards in sod, that the greatest part of such 
orchards thrive in spite of the sod, not be- 
cause of it—because an orchard does well 
in sod, does not prove that it might not do 
better in tillage. Tilled orchards tend to 
bear more continuously. The danger of 
too rapid growth, as in peaches and grapes 
does not apply to apple trees. The profes- 
sor mentions a case at the Cornell grounds 
of an apple tree of the Stark variety plant- 
ed ir 1890 in rich ground with good care 
which in 1899 was as large as most trees 
at twelve years, and had borne five consec- 
utive years; in ’96 it bore two barrels of 
first quality graded apples, in ’97 nearly as 
many, in ’98 it bore three barrels. He 


FREE 


We have 
purch- 
ased, at 
recent 
whole- 
sale auc 
tion sales 
several 
large lots 
of Rem- 
nants of 
Silk Rib- 
bons, at 








REMNANTS OF 


, and three 
ards in 
ength, 

andmany 
of them 

, are the 
quality of Ribbons in the market, of different Jinn, ‘a 
a variety of fashionable shades; in fact, nearly all colors are 
represented; also different kinds of Ribbons adapted for 
bonnet strings, meckwear, trimming for hats and dresses 
bows, scarfs, etc., etc. _No lady can purchase such fine Rib- 
bons as{these at any store in the land for many times our 
price, so that the bargains offered by us should be taken 
advantage of by our customers. 

Our stock of Silk Ribbons, from which we put up these 

-cent packages, consists of Crown Edge, Gros Grain 

oire, Picot Edge, Satin Edge, Silk Brocade, Striped Otto- 

man, and various other styles of Plain and Fancy Silk Rib- 

bons suited to the wants of our lady friends. P 
bebe _ u ey assorted — of these Ribbons, 

assorted colors. No remnants less than one yard 

and all first-class, useful goods, ye ‘longs 

» We will send 1 package for 35 cents, silver, or 36 cents 

in 2-cent stamps. Carefully packed in boxes, postpaid 

upon receipt of price. Address PARIS RIBBON 

CO., Box 3045, New York City, N. Y. ft 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





ASTHMA 


If you suffer from any form of 
FREE. we want to send you free 
by mail, prepaid, a Bottle of the famous Kola 





You will not get our new and enlarged 
eatalogue this spring unless you send for 
it. This catalogue is more expensive than 
ordinary, and is too valuable to be sent . 
unless we are sure you want it. 





.GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
Nios Rochester, N. Y. 


' Plant Compound. It is Nature’s Sure Bo- 
disease that 


| covery, and we will be pleased to send one to you, 


tanic Cure for the 
it will forever stop all your suffering. We are 
sending out50,000 Bottles free by mail to Sufferers, 
to prove the wonderful power of this New Dis- 


, and we guarantee 


Send@your name an 


before it is cut for the table but when once 


Some of the Best Apples to Grow. 


raising apples, and have' found very few 
varieties that are worth planting. 
of the best are: 
which is.the earliest of all. 
dium size and a handsome red, the flesh is 
white, tender, juicy and sub-acid. 
an abundant bearer. 
Yellow Transparent, which is a Russian. 














































































































a | And All Pulmonary Diseases. 


Dr. Slocum of New York has robbed 
consumption of its terror. 

He has discovered a new series of rem- 5a 
edies which begin at the heart of the 
disease and work the cure step bystep # 
until the patient is strong, hearty and —% 
well. te 
Old theories have been discarded and 

new one substituted with the result that 
thousands of sufferers in every clime 
and country are being restored to new 
life and activity. 

Weak, delicate lungs are strengthened, 
faa 6 the raw, inflamed surfaces healed, and 
me the thin, nervous wreck is nourished and 

rejuvinated. 

The deadly consumptive bacilli are 
killed; in fact the whole system is built 
anew. 

The Slocum New System of Treatment 
cures when all other means have failed— 
when doctors and hospitals have declared 
patients beyond — 

Four grand remedies are administered, 
= supplementing the work of the 
other. 

ca 6r'To:)«€©tthose of our readers who are 
anxious and wish to test the wonderful 
powers of this New System of Treat- 

= ment, the full free course will be sent 
mae direct from the Slocum laboratories on 


request. 
WRITE TO ME. 

Simply send your name, post-office and 
express address to Dr. T. A. Slocum, 93 
Pine Street, New York, and the Four 
Preparations (The Slocum System) will & 
be forwarded, together with full direo- 
tions for use in any case. 


Oblige the editor by mentioning that [47 
ee you read this in GREEN’S FRuIT GROWER. 
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Please Mention Green’s' Fruit Grower. 








‘own 
it to be the most valuable early api * 
tree is an upright grower and a vex 
and abundant bearer. The fruit MY), 
good size, pale yellow, and the flavor 


says the superiority of the American fruit, 
as a general market product, is due to a 
considerable degree to spraying and the 
American of all men should be the last to 
ask if spraying pays. 
Mr. Willard, of. New York, a prominent 
horticulturist, says, “If I were young I 
would have the biggest apple orchard in 
the state, if-I -had to borrow money to 
secure. it.” 

When we consider the immense increase 
of our population in the United States 
since the Revolutionary. period from 3,000,- 
000 to 75,000,000, the census of 1900 will 
probably show a gain of 12,000,000, and 
the many ways in which the apple is now 
used, and, the shiploads exported to Eng- 
land and the continent, it.would seem that 
without an increase in the setting of new 
orchards to take the place of those now too 
old to yield good fruit and crops, we are 
liable to fall short and fail to realize our 
share of prosperity. And again the time 
necessary to bring the apple tree to its full 
fruition, must be taken into account, and 
it is none too.soon to begin to prepare the 
ground for, at least, future setting. 


the Tetofsky, also a Russian varie 


The fruit is large, yellow, beautif 


always ready to bear every year. R 
I have found the following autumn ¥ 


Maiden Blush, Duchess of Oldenbu 
Fameuse or Snow, and Rambo. Go 
winter varieties are Ben Davis, Salon 
Belle de Baskoop, Pewaukee, Lawyé 
Rhode Island Greening, Grimes Golde 
McIntosh Red, Stark, Northern Spy, Wi 
sap and Wealthy—D. A. Blalock, in Am 
ican Agriculturist. 





Burbank Japan Plum is 4 
Wonder. 


I ‘ 


Editor Green’s Fruit Growers 

We have two Burbank Japan plum t 
and they were a sight to behold last f 
People came miles to see them. They 
my delight. You can not speak too hight 
of that variety—Mrs. A. BE. L, # 
Candea, N. H. 

Note: Burbank is one of the best of thi 
(to us) new varieties. It is a favorite! 
many parts of the country. Prof. V# 
Deman says it is the best of all. It is 
fast grower, and our readers should 
back the branches severely the first 
years to keep it within Ba 
Fruit Grower. 





A Michigan Peach Orchard. 


The orchard ‘comprises 100 acres, and 
the crop this year is larger than ever be- 
fore. ‘This: season Mr. Morrill has mar- 
keted about 12,000 bushels of peaches, and 
the capacity of the orchard for next year 
will be 25,000 bushels.. The crop this year 
has brought returns to the amount of 
$25,000. - Many. of the peach trees this 
season were so heavily: loaded that the 
limbs, unable to bear the weight, bent to 
the ground, where they found support un- 
til the’ fruit was gathered. When the 
fruit was picked the trees straightened 
up: again and no. injury has been done to 
them. 2 





Trouble with Pear Trees. 


Hditor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I received a copy of Green's 
Grower and I am well pleased with it 
was reading it last night and I saw in & 
of its columns that Mrs. A. T. H., of 
don, Ky., was troubled with (as I call # 
yellow fever in pear trees. The trouble 
not in the tree but in its roots. 

The remedy is as follows: Take #¥ 
all the soil from the roots (take care not 
injure them), then spade some sod 80} ° 
them. mixed with ashes and night soll 
lime (not too much lime). ‘Then the ™ 
must be pruned a great deal, leaving 
a few of the best limbs. If the gro 
moist put ashes; often, if dry, put marl 
and hay or straw as in mulching.—A- B. 





Treatment of Asparagus. 


In selecting asparagus roots it {s well to 
confine: the planting to the Palmetto and 
Argenteuil varieties, as they seem to re- 
sist the dreaded rust better than other 
kinds, having a powdery surface which 
does not favor the germination of the 
spores in. damp weather. About 200 
plants will be needed to supply an average 
household with asparagus during the 
season. The roots should be set in the 
bottom of a wide furrow, six to eight 
inches deep, and eighteen inches apart in 
the row. Fill in two or three inches of 
fine soil over the crowns. Later hoeings 
and cultivation will fill up the trench as 
fast as the shoots grow. It is a very 
good idea. to’make the rows of asparagus 
six feet apart, if more than one row is 
grown, as some temporary -crop can be 
grown between for a season or two, and 
the necessary Fall cultivation and heavy 
manuring can be managed better in wide 
than narrow rows. .Asparagus should 
have good care and two season’s:: growth 





Protection from May and 
Frosts. 


It is the business of the commerce! " 
chardists to guard against late *?P, 
frosts and in remarking on this subject’ 
F. Stephens says: “We have smudse | 
straw, litter, coarse manure and anyO™ 
that will burn piled up in different P 


well established, it is good for 20 to 30]of the orchard ready when the opp? 


years of continual use, provided proper | moment comes to be sprinkled wi . 


care is given, and-the fertility of. the soil | ene and set on fire. We usually ~~ a 
maintained. men stay up all night when there . 


ger of frost and’about 4 o’clock in é 
morning they fire these smudges if 2°, 
sary, which causes a dense cloud of - 
; to fill the orchard and prevents the ™ 
I have had twenty years’ experience in | ing sun from injuring fruit that may 
been frosted. In 1878 our first bloom 
‘peared April 18th, now they do nae? ‘ 
until in May. ‘We retard the bloo® i 
close planting and by seeding the " g 
to clover, letting the second crop f* ‘ea 
lie on the ground. © We set the trees 
ing toward the southwest and hea 
low} eighteen inches to two feet. — 





Some 
For summer, Red June, 
It is of me- 


It is 
After this comes the 





d address on tal card, 
Address, The KOLA IMPORTING ce. 
No. 1164 Broadway. | New York. 


This is pronounced by all who have seen 





Field and Farm. 


A 
Olfu 


acid. After the Yellow Transparent come 
which has proved to be a profitable appl 


striped with red, and the flesh is white 
Early Harvest is an old variety, but it! 


Astrakhan is also a good summer variety 


rieties good for both home and marke 








> pe Sth: 
f oe wt errerrrrrrre 


i ‘ 
; “New occasions teac 





Time makes ancier 
\ They mustupwards 
Who would keep ak 
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‘My Heart Goes 
World Sail 


heart goes round the v 
icaeces the winds may 
‘and searches with tears f 
For the love of long ag 
‘oes round the world, | 

sailing, | 
With passion its pulse | 
{All round the world, roun¢ 
In quest of the old lov 











(My heart goes round the w 
‘As ever in days gone b} 
Did Fancy sail in her airy 
To the realms where tre 
Goes searching the cold w 
Wherever fond wish ma 
‘and calls through the leng 
For what years cannot | 


(alls to the sea that swe; 
Till its billows roar wit 
{And calls to the wind-vexe: 
That frowns on the trai 
But never the sea gives ba 
To the words that burn 
fAnd the mount uprears in 
Of the dole of vain desir 


(My heart, around the wor 
oping and worshiping : 
Shall seek that love of the 
Till death shall the drea: 
{All round the world, round 
With patience that moc: 
(All round the world, round 
However the winds may 
—Mary E. Blanchard, in 


Cure for Nervous 
Written for Green’s } 

A lady subscriber t 
Grower asks the editor t 
nervous prostration, as 
would be recommended. 
Since I was a sufferer f 
nervous prostration about 
is possible that I may be | 
advice on this subject. I 
confined to businéss, havi 
ditional affairs thrust u; 
vious to the attack mentio 
had been good, but I co 
formerly, often being dist 
of business, awakening i: 
weary as though I had | 
all night. I was irritable, 
and easily disturbed by an 
wrong, all of which indi 
losing my vitality and n¢« 

So far as I am able t 
own experience, nervous ] 
a disease, but is caused by 
vitality than is possible t 
ishment and rest. In oth 
dividual afflicted is bank 

ior physical and mental vi 
N pme as when a per 
h lack of money. 
tal has expended. 1 
ALE umn ated, and 
ms of money, or bank 

wing from nervous | 
sed up more brain pow 
power than has been ace 
fore they are in a sense b 
and body. 

It is not difficult to kee 
are well, but it is difficul 
health when you have once 
son suffering from ner\ 
should expect an immedia 
person should immediately 
in living, and should resol 
after the moment arrives 
feeling comes on, which i 
those afflicted with this dis 
to accomplish this end a. 
tion is necessary in the 
business. The work shor 
80 that the patient can 

time; not only for a day | 
years. This is the step ] 
with the proper diet, and : 
exercise as possible, and 

sleep, have enabled me fu 
health. 

Whereas, formerly I wor 
and often in the evening, 

business on my mind wh 
when in bed, now I attend 
half the day or perhaps a 
take a nap after dinner <¢ 
been of great help. I hi: 
diet, learning definitely th: 
With me and tends to builc 
and eating that only. I hay 
ing tea and coffee, not bec 
absolute necessity, or not 
these drinks to excess, bt 
have been benefited by « 
them. ; 

I eat very little meat. 
for breakfast or supper. | 
have shredded wheat bi: 
cracked wheat, granula; | 
these at each meal, with 
Cream. Then I eat an ay 
and at night. I have learn 
egg, taking one in the n 
afternoon. These are very 
can be taken by most dys 
diffienlty, even to the ex 
more a day at intervals. I 
to two quarts of water dail 
Slasses of water before br 
glass just before retiring at 
a glass of lemonade at ten ¢ 
im the forenoon, and anothe 
of the afternoon. I have 
&@ wheel, and to walk as mi 
There is nothing like fresh 
vous person. When my 1 


sas at its height a halt d:; 


Sunshine would give me ; 
ave learned to play gam 
divert My mind from busin 
cares, The game I play is 
furnishes exercise as well 

To sum up in a word, 
Prostration is caused by e 
Vitality than swe possess, 1 
Over is to accumulate mor 
Ie expend, thus laying up 6 
¥ each hour and day. 





Serving Fruits at 





“The hostess and the fa 
“a to work together in 

Pe courses, instead of le: 
i ed by fashion,” said a 
“Clan at a recent dinner | 
. ugh the hostess seemed 
cous conversation, eve 
y dinner to which this ; 
ws €n invited, the others 
Sted, and he was encourag 

: “me. 
© daily course dinner: 
‘ aeuch of our ailments,” 
PS, erupticns and sin 
Of the face that are 1 


